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CHAPTER XXXIV 

Here's the scroll, 
The continent and summary of my fortune. 



Merchmnt of Venice 

" One hundred and twenty-seven thousand pounds ster- 
ling ! — and all in funds that may be handled at any time ! 
What may not be done with one hundred and twen- 
ty-seven thousand pounds sterling !" 

I could think of nothing else for several days. When 
I rose in the morning, " One hundred and twenty -seven 
thousand pounds !" was my first exclamation ; when I 
lay down at night, " One hundred and twenty-seven thou* 
sand pounds !" was the last murmur that died upon my 
lips ; and, in my dreams, divers huge cornucopias with 
the figures £127,000 upon them, and filled to the mouth 
— not with fruits, but guineas, danced hornpipe* before 
me, with an agility that would have done them honour 
had they had legs. 

Vol. II. 2 
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Reader— it is easy to moralize upon the folly of being 
elated at the sudden favours of fortune, — just as easy, as 
it is to despise any thing else — which it is out of our 
power to possess — ; but had Diogenes himself been left 
so large a sum, he would have kicked through the bot- 
tom of his tub at once, and erected a statue to Plutus. 
Now, I was neither an admirer of a house of staves, nor 
yet over twenty-one years old ; so, I played the fool — as 
you, or any other wise and moderate youth ^had done 
under similar circumstances. 

My uncle's will was dated a year* after I had put* my- 
self under his protection, a time when I stofed in the 
very noon of favour. After making most noble provi- 
sion for his wife, and bequeathing to my uncle Timothy 
(his sole executor) a diamond ring of great value, which 
he had received from a foreigner of rank in return for 
some eminent service, the whole of his ample property 
, was left to me— which inheritance was swelled, by the 
death of my aunt, to the amount I have mentioned. On 
the back of the will, in the handwriting of my uncle Je- 
remy, was a note, which appeared to have been written 
soon after I had so ungratefully deserted him. As it will 
interest the reader who is acquainted with the old man's 
character, I copy it verbatim : — 

" Though my nephew has left me so unkindly, when 
" the ungrateful puppy knows that I love him better than 

" I do my life O, Jerry ! how could you treat your 

" poor old uncle so hardly ? — and then, to shave my poor 
" Rose, when the creature never did you any harm, but 
" loved you, I believe, as much as the old fool, her master 
" does ! I'd rather you'd have burnt my house above my 

" head ! That looked a little spiteful, Jerry. However, 

" I might have done just so too, when I was young — 
" and, t6 say the truth, the dog's his uncle pver again ; 
« T hough for all this, I can find it in my heart to 

" forgive him, and make no alteration whatever in my 
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" will.— Only, Jerry, do be kind to poor Rose when Pm 
'♦/leaJ ! the brute's a-growing old now, and lazy, and 
" perhaps a little gouty like her master, and needs a little 
" care to keep her poor carcass together — she saved my 
" life, and shouldn't lose her own as long as a soft rug by 
"the fire, and good victuals can keep it. And when she 
" digs, Jerry — never mind what the parson says — lay her 
a along si3e of me ; — there's many a worse Christian 
"lies in a church-yard, and I'm sure, at the great day, 
" God will think none the worse of the old man for hay- 
u mg an honest slut like Rose beside him.* I've left you 
"twenty guineas to bribe the sexton with. They lie in 
" the little secret drawer on the left hand side of my 
u writing desk. Don't forget, Jerry.; — God bless you ! 
" you were ever a good boy, and I dare say are now, for 
" all you've got a spice of your uncle's deviltry in you — 
" and you didn't do so much harm either, for the slut's 
"hair begins to grow out again — besides, after all, it was 
" my cursed temper that drove you from the house. God 
" bless you, dear boy ! Take care of poor Rose." 



* After the above was copied, it struck me there existed a strong resemblance 
between the passage relating to ftose and one in " The Prairie." Accordingly 
I procured that work ; and the blood rushed to my old cheeks when I found, 
in the fine chapter which closes the second volume, that u the trapper" uses al- 
most the same language as my uncle. I could easily disguise the sentence, or 
leave it out altogether ; but, as there can be no possibility of my having been 
indebted for.this passage in my uncle's will to the genius of the American no- 
velist, I shall not alter a word of it— trusting that those of my readers, who are 
too proud themselves to stoop to the meanest of theftS, tvfil believe <hat a strong 
affection for their dogs could prompt a sMmlar wish in the breasrc>f two different 
indivffltote-^fwishWnfniral to a rough, untutored, yet honest nature, such as 
my uucTSClfcough an^prdinaw character) possessed in common with that noblest 
creation of Coopex'f/tfncyl 

Mde*± On"Yevision, Ffind the resemblance is not quite so strong as I at 
first, very naturally, thought it. To save my readers, therefore, the trouble of 
reference, I subjoin the passage from " The Prairie :"— 

« * i fla ve been thinking, too. of this dog at my feet. It will not do to 

set forth the opinion^that a' Christian ean expect to meet his hound again ; still 
there can be little tnmin placing what is left of so faithTul a servant nigh the 
bones of hie master." 
" None in the least ; it shall be as you desire." »♦ 

" I'm glad you think with me in this matter. In ordes), then to save labour, 
lay the pup at my feet,' or, for that matter, put him side by side. A hunter need 
never be ashamed to be found in company with his dog V * 
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— " That I will !" — I exclaimed inwardly, as my eye 
rested on the last words of this singular codicil, (if so^t 
may be called)—" and when she dies, if the sexton wilL 
not bury her, I will dig the sod myself; and lay her beside 
thee, thou single-hearted man !" — and a tear, half-linger- 
ing, fell upon the precious characters. Reader, (I am 
bound to tell thee all my little weaknesses) — I could not 
bear to wipe away that tear ; so, I let it dry upon the 
parchment. ~- > 

In a private drawer of my aunt's were found two 
folded papers-— one tied loosely with a ribbon; the other 
close-sealed in the form of a letter, and addressed to ine, 
with a direction not to be opened till after her death. This 

letter was as follows and the reader will perceive by 

it, that even where she spoke from the heart, my aunt 
could not wholly divest herself of affectation ; the thoughts 
bubbled clear in their spring, but they flowed through a 
muddy channel— : 

" Beloved nephew—* 

" How shall I ever summon words 
" wherein to clothe my tale ! What language shall I call 
" to my assistance, to inwrap the reluctant disclosure, to 
" which the predicament, within whose meshes you yes- 
" terday discovered me entangled, compel my struggling 
"pen ! — but the Herculean terrour of the suspicions of 
" criminality, under which, when the* gieen sod of the 
" valley enshrouds me, I must lie buried inyoui^eyes, 
" crush at once the hydra-beaded djprupfos.that hiss me 
" into silence. Hear me then, anct pity the infirmitynof 
" my unhappy sex, whose greatest weakness it is to lean 
. " on false, deceiving man — that broken reed, which fails 
"us when we most rely upon its maintenance, — that glit- 
" tering ice, to whose false promise of support we trust 
" our timid steps, and trusting — perish ! Yesterday, you 
" came suddenly upon me when I was seated in converse 
cf with the young gentleman whom, when you first arrived 
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" at your uncle's house, I introduced to you under the ap» 
"pellation of Mr. Proxy; you fottid me fondling him 
" with an affection little decorous in the wife of your 
" uncle's bosom. The suspicions such a situation must 
" have generated are dreadful ; but yet I have chosen, 
" while I live, to remain subject to them rather than 
* throw up the veil, with which female modesty com- 
"marids me to conceal a tale like mine. This epistle 
" will only be extended to you when the clammy finger 
" of Death hath laid me ' where the wicked cease from 
" troubling.' Then, when blushes can no longer streak 
"my livid cheek, and my closed eyes shall no longer 
" droop — then may you look upon the bare disclosure, 
" and absolve me from the dreadful crime under whose 
" load I could not lie easy in my grave. Know then, 
" affected nephew, that Mr. Proxy is my own son — -the 
"child of shame — the offspring of sin and sorrow — con- 
" ceived in those youthful days, when sin to me-lay hid- 
"den in a borrowed nature, and sorrow was undreaded. 
" 0, my nephew ! even now, while I relate it, a deep and 
"painful suffusion incarnadines my cheek. But is it not 
" better, my nephew, thai you should know the weakness 
" of my youth, than continue to detest my memory for a 
"crime I shudder at? I love this child of shame — O, 
"clearly do I love him! — In his society and his caresses 
" (for he m the most affectionate of sons) my happiest — 
% i( ray onlynappy hours are spent ; — but, should your uncle 
" once discover it, my happiness is gone — I must forever 
"bid adieu to my child's society — and, worst of all my 
"miseries, I should be exposed to the unceasing upbraid, 
"ingsof my husband for the shame he had wedded to 
" his bed— ; nay, I believe in his passion the old man 
" would imbrue his aged hands in the blood of your ago- 
"nized aunt. O, my nephew!, in such a situation' 
"I should never have been so rash: but security be- 
"trayed me; and the foolish confidence, which your 
''uncle's constant confinement wrapped, like a bandage, 
2* 
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" round the eyes of ray caution, unfolded me to your un- 
« happy scrutiny. Agd much I apprehend that the ser* 
" vants long have had suspicions prejudicial to my charac- 
" ter ; for, in pristine periods, they were wont to titter 
" when my son paid his visits ; but my kindness and pre- 
" sents have taught them to love me, and now they are all 
" contented to look on without seeing. Their suspicions 
" must-— oh dreadful ! — must ever flourish unstripped of 
" their mendacious character ; but yows, oh nephew, I 
"I have now denuded, that, when the angel of death 
" flaps his dusky wings and strides upon the blast, I may 
" resign myself to his unpitying talons without a mur- 
mur." 

" One thing, nephew, I must now ask of your tender 
" sympathy ; and well I know^from my inspection of the 
" gentle heart of my Jeremy, that he will not refuse it to 
" me. In the same drawer with this posthumous epistle, 
" you will find another paper, tied loosely in a ribbon. 
" In it I leave all the jewels, and other valuables of 
" which I am possessed, to you. A few of these, dear 
" nephew, were given to me by my unfortunate son's 
" father ; and it is but right that my son should have 
" them : and, as he is poor, I wish to hequeath to him all 
"my other little property ; but I cannot do this directly, 
" without either disclosing our consanguinity, or exposing 
"my unreproached character to the remorseless tooth of 
"ravenous detraction. May I then supplicate of your 
" tender-heartedness, most affectionate and beloved ne- 
" phew, to suffer the bequest to pass in your name ? Will 
" you, for the sake of your fond and doating aunt, convey 
"his mother's property to my poor son— sending it ac- 
" cording to the direction which you will find at the bot- 
" torn of this epistle,— reserving for yourself the little 
" locket with my hair, as a testimony and memorial of my 
" never-dying affection for your virtues ?— Do so, dearest 
" nephew— and then, may the blessings of Providence be 
"showered upon you, in this life, in all plentif illness! 
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" Discharge my request— and then, may the bark of yeur 
" fortunes float lightly on an unruffled sea, wafted by the 
" spicy gales of Happiness, and guided by the faultless 
" rudder of Wisdom ; and, when it has reached its quiet 
" home, when the hands of the numberless Hours have 
" unladen it of all its cargo, and the worms of Age' 
" have battened on its timbers, may it be drawn upon the 
" dry sands, there to moulder slowly in the blessed sun- 
" shine, till it sinks into a quiet and unlamented oblivion — 
" is the prayer of your 
" affectionate, 
" shame -broken, 
" and, when this final epistle is consigned 
" to its destination, 

" your defunct aunt, 
; " MARY LEVIS." 

" P.* S. I indite this under the mournful expectation 
" that I shall leave this life before your uncle ; for, though 
" his infirmities fast press upon him, he is stable and wea- 
" thier beates, and, even as the rock, only to be agitated 
" from his petrous fundamental part by the uninterrupted 
" washing of the surges which beat upon his rugged and 
" sea- weedy front : but that nebulous assassin*, the sud- 
" den Apoplexy, stands muffled in obtenebration, and stabs 
" at me with his remorseless, thirsting dagger, and some 
" day will come upon your poor aunt, " like a thief in the 
" night, and when no man knoweth it," and, brandishing 
" in mid air his gleaming steel, inhume it deep in her 
" mammary region, and plunge her headlong into utter 
" darkness and the valley of the shadows of dissohu 
"tion."* 



* If the Reader will now turn back to the Fifteenth chapter of the Second 
Book, and read it once more, he will find himself perfectly satisfied with what, 
I dire lay, at first struck him at rather naughty. 
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Thus had my aunt suffered herself to be suspected of 
one of the foulest crimes, rather than have her maiden 
character reproached for what had been perhaps the er- 
ror of youth, or the crime of another. O, strange sex ! — 
or rather, O strange laws that regulate its outward con- 
duct :— *the adulteress, if not respected, is at least tole- 
rated ; but the poor maiden, who once falls, where the 
way is so slippery, and the feet so unstable, becomes 
forthwith an outcast from society, denied eVcn the chance 
of amendment ! 

The circumstances attending my aunt's death were as 
follows : — She was on her way to her husband's apart- 
ment, when a servant came running to inform her, that my 
uncle had been suddenly attacked with the gout in his 
stomach, and that, if she wished to see him before he 
died, she must go to him immediately, The servant, hav- 
ing delivered his message, was leaving her, when my 
aunt, probably aware of an approaching fit, called to him 
to " Wait"— extending her hand for him to support her. 
The servant turned, and she fell dead into his arms. And 
this single word rumour magnified to seven : — " Tell him 
to wait till I come !" 

I have but to add, in this chapter, that I found some 
difficulty in effecting a reconciliation with my uncle Timo- 
thy. The Doctor at first treated me with the most une- 
quivocal contempt ; Wit when, burning with indignation, 
I proudly referred him to the merchants, my late employ- 
ers, for an account of the correctness of my conduct 
while in their office, and to friends of so high a character 
as Sir James Maitland and Lady Arne, he extended me 
his hand, and said :~" Now then, I may rejoice at your 
fortune. He only is fitted to possess wealth,, who is wil- 
ling to labour for it, and has morals to use it rightly." 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

Come hither, Harry ; fit thou by my bed, 
And hear, I think the very latest counsel 
That ever I shall breathe. 
t . '* Suond Pt. Hen. IK 

Aftsk the dffoaing of the w$!,*one of the first things 
that occurred to me wasHto visit my father (who, much to 
my own and my uncle's surprise, had not been present 
even at the funeral) ; for I longed to expiate my past ne- 
glect, and make my parents participators in my affluence. 

Reader ! if you are yet young, or unaccustomed to 
analyze the motives of human actions, I fear I shall awake 
your scorn against me by the confession I am now about 
to make; but the resolution I have formed to set before 
you, in their true proportions, the lights and shadows of 
my character, even though the picture should thereby pre- 
sent a gloomier scene than ever the pencil of Caravaggio 
did depict, obliges me to state, that my motives to this step 
were barely mojre than a desire to show the inhabitants 
of my native village, that I had not only lived to falsify 
their predictions,' but could exercise a virtue rarely to 
be met With in those of my age, inasmuch as I forgot 
not, in the day of my prosperity, the hand that reared me. 
Sorry am I to say that I stand not alone guilty of this for- 
gery 4jn virtue ;— assay* the actions of all other men 
in the same crucible, an^ whose shall be pronounced 
pure gold ? Virtue, with the most of people, is hot the 
effect of principle, b*t thejfear of the consequences of 
vice. Take away the reputation of Honesty, and his 
portliness will quickly dwindle down, till nothing be left 
the wretch but his bare skeleton— and I am much mis* 
taken, if the bones themselves be flow of following. No 
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man putteth his light trades a bushel ; he had rather do 
without candles at all than be debarred from seeing them 
shine. The world's laugh as often drives us to good as 
it does to evil ; — Shut but its eyes,' that it may not over- 
look us, or close but its ears, that it may not overhear us, 
and what a pretty pack of rascals we should become ! 

In pursuance of my intentions, I set out for my father's. 

I arrived there towards the evening of the next day* 

On entering the house the first person I met was Meg 
Handy, going up stairs with a bowl of gruel in her hands. 
She knew me at one** . 

"Eh!" she screamed, letting fall the bowl* in hersur. 
prise ; " Why, my baby ! is that you? you, your own self? 
Let old Meg look at you. Why, you're just the same 
tight little fellar you was, when you used to cut capers 
here five years ago ! only much more handsomer, and 
more like a man, as I may say. And now you're a great 
man, and got your uncle's fortune — and you may thank 
old Meg for that ! — you hav'nt forgot your father I see 

O, there's his gruel spilt all over, and good for no- 

thing ! What'll he say ?- — rBut I can make him some 
more. And so ■ " 

And so the old helpmate of Lucina would have run on 
for an hour, had I let her; "but I managed at last to thrust 
in a word — " And where is my father, nurse ?" 

" La, now, I thought you'd come on purpose to see 
him ! He's sick a bed, child. I was carrying that gruel 
up to him — but" — • 

" And my mother ?" 

"Your mother?" screamed Mrs. Handy, in the utmost 
surprise. v 

" Yes, my mother — where is she ?" 

"Your mother?" Meg repeated, and looked at my 
black clothes, — " And tyre these only for your uncle ?" I 
comprehended her at once ; and, though my mother had 
never won my esteem, the tenderness of affection she bad 
always evinced for me, contrasted as it was with the\n% 
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bending harshness of my father, could not but meet pith 
some return of attachment ; and though that attachment, 
by long disuse, had moulded till scarcely a spot remained 
of its primitive colour, yet the sudden announcement of 
her death, at the very moment when I thought to be 
folded in her warm embrace,came upon me with a jshock 
so violent that for a second my senses were completely 
paralyzed. 

"Great God! my mother gone too!" I exclaimed, 
covering my face with my hands. 

Meg gently drew me to a chair. " Set down," she 
said, affectionately patting my arm, " set down, deary, 
and compose yourself. There — I'm sure I wouldn't 
have said any thing about it, if I hadn't have thought you 
knew it all. Mr. Levis wrote a letter to your uncle. I 
wonder he didn't tell you, child." 

" How long since was that ?" 

" As much as atmonth ago. — You see, my baby " 

" I have been absent for more than that time ; and 
thus — I have missed of hearing " 

I was interrupted by a voice from above stairs, calling 
to Meg— « Mrs. Handy ! Mrs. Handy !" 

"Coming, coming!" cried Meg — then whispered to 
me, " Run up to your father, child, and keep him talking 
till I can make some more gruel for him — he's wanting it 
now. — Coming, Mrs. Betty ! — You see, my baby, they've 
got old Meg to nurse grown folks at last. I don't like it 
as well as my old business ; but times are dull now in our 
village ; — you must get married, child, and make them 

brisk again. I'll be there in a minute, Mrs. Betty!" 

and off ran my quondam nurse to the kitchen. 

It was with a throbbing heart that I ascended the stairs 
to my father's bed-room. Betty was standing near the 
half-open door, and, seeing me, screamed, " Mercy on 
me, Master Jerry!" My father heard her; for instantly 
a faint, tremulous voice, from the apartment, exclaimed — 
" My son !" At this name, which education makes so 
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dear to our feelings, the dormant fires of affection, 
hitherto suffered by my parent to lie unmoved in the state 
in which nature had first placed them, awoke from their 
ashes. I rushed into the room, and, kneeling by the side 
of the bed, bowed my face upon his hands. " My father !" 
I cried. He spoke not; but I felt he trembled with 
emotion. 

There was silence for some moments, and then I raised 
my head and said, " Father — after four years of absence 
can you forgive your truant son?" 

"Rise, Jeremy," he answered,—" we have both sinned ; 
► and I fear my sin has been the greater; for I should 
have thought upon the levity of youth, and not have held 
you in so tight a rein. And then my unnatural oath • 
my revengeful spirit, so unworthy of a mere Christian — 
and so unpardonable in a minister of Christ's gospel !" 

u Do not speak of it, my father !" 

"O, Jeremy ! it would almost seem as though the jus. 
tice of God has laid me thus in punishment of my crime ; — 
I swore I would never forgive you till I lay upon my death- 
bed, and the hour has come sooner than I expected." 

" Do not say so, dear sir ! I trust you will live yet many 
years, and find, in the piety of my manhood, atonement 
for the ungracious conduct of my youth." 

" God bless you for that, my boy ! — But it may not be : 
Death hath set his seal upon my forehead. I've been 
confined to my bed for a week, and daily have been 
growing worse. I heard, at one time, you were studying 
medicine with your uncle Timothy; you must know 
something about it — look at me — feel my wrist.— 
There ! I told you how it is — you look alarmed." 

I was indeed alarmed; The tendons of his wrist were 
dreadfully tense ; his whole skin seemed contracted, and 
gave to the touch a peculiar sensation — as of heat under a 
cool surface. His countenance, too, while I was looking 
at him, began to change ; the eyes assumed a vacant 
stare, and his speech grew incoherent, and even delirious. 
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" So— am I not dying, Jeremy ? Oh, I've such horrid 

pains all over me! — I can't bear to look at you!— I 
shall soon be with your mother. Have you seen what a 
beautiful epitaph I wrote on her? — Til show you mine 
to-morrow — you'll find it in the little churchyard— 

EX-ris xas jtv Tvxn V&y* X a, J 8TS Mary, you women 

don't understand Greek— rov Xifiiv' eugov " and he 

lapsed into insensibility. 

I called aloud to the servant. She had, probably, been 
listening at the door ; for she instantly answered my sum* 
mons. " Send Mrs. Handy to me immediately ! and let 
some one go for the doctor — and, Betty, for God's sake ! 
run to the inn where I left the carriage, and bid the coach- 
man come to me without a minute's delay. Make haste, 
if you would save your master's life !" 

Ignorant as I was in the science which I had pretended 
to study, I knew enough to convince me that my father 
was suffering under a violent fever; and when Dr. Pilule 
entered the room, and began to'prate upon the case, I had 
no hesitation in attributing much of its violence to his mis- 
management* However, there was one chance left, and 
that I adopted. The coachman being come according to 
my orders, I bade him hire horses, and proceed with the 
carriage directly to London — making only such stops 
upon the road as should be absolutely necessary — and 
bring my uncle Timothy back with him, with all the speed 
he could command. 

That night I sat up, and watched my father. He slept 
till morning ; and then, appeared so collected that I began 
to conceive hopes of his recovery, and Dr. Pilule confi- 
dently pronounced him out of danger. But the patient 
declared himself worse— a circumstance very rare in 
such cases. 

"Yesterday," he said, "it was just so— and the day 

before ; and each time, doctor, you asserted the same as 

you do now. This evening, I am confident the paroxysm 

will return — and God knows but it may take me off— for 

Vol. II. 3 
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I am sensible I am much worse to-day. You perceive, I 
can scarcely speak— my tongue feels thicker— and it 
pains me when I swallow.— Jeremy, while I am yet able 
to converse, I will give you my last directions. In the 
little case, which stands above that cheat of drawers, you 
will find a slip of paper— endorsed, "My own epitaph"— 
and a sermon fo r I will sit up ; I can talk then 

more easily. 

I raised him, and supported his back with pillows. After 
some minutes he proceeded :— " It was a custom among 
the ancients, son Jeremy,*—" ; but he spoke with so 
much difficulty that I interrupted him. 

" Dear sir," I said, " you aggravate your disease by 
talking. In such cases as yours, it is particularly directed 
that the sufferer be not indulged in unnecessary conver- 
sation. Had I but known of your illness, I should not 
have done you the injury I did yesterday." 

" I tell you, son Jeremy, the fever will have its way ! 
What little I have to say to you — I must say quickly,— 
while I have yet strength — remaining. — The Romans, 

son Jeremy, But tell me, do you respect the ancients? 

have you — that deep reverence for — for every thing that 
bears their name— that a son of mine should have ? 

" My studies, sir, have been chiefly of their Works ; 
but, " 

"Let them be wholly so, my^on — let them be wholly 
so. — They are " 

" But, dear father, do not thus " 

" I will, I tell you ! — You are a fool, Jeremy, — I have 
but a short time to speak in — and — and — you will not let 
me use it !" 

Opposition I saw was only attended with danger. I 
was, therefore, obliged to indulge him ; though, at almost 
every word he uttered, he appeared to suffer an agony 
it racked me to behold. It was some consolation, how. 
ever, to feel assured that my father had much at heart 
the matter on which be sought to converse, and that, 
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therefore, it would distress him less to deliver it than 
labour in mind with its burden ; for, as the xoader may 
remember, he was a man that never talked for mere talk's 
sake. 

He proceeded.* "The ancients, 1 say-— had a cus* 
torn—of delivering, at the funerals of their illustrious 
dead,— an encomiastic oration. The orator was usually 
the son of the deceased, or some near relative— or a 
friend. Now, as I am not illustrious, my son— I would 
—I would not have an eulogium — pronounced— over my 
body; but ^et — as the custom is — like all the ancient 
customs— a most excellent one, and well de — and well 
deserving of imitation, — I would have it followed in my 
case^-as far as regards the mere pronouncing— of— of a 
discourse Oh* horrible ! My eyes, my eyes ! I 

would have it followed in my case, as far— -as far as the 
pronouncing of a discourse over my body. We have 
among us a similar observance— in our funeral sermons ; 
but, Jeremy, these too— always touch, more or less, upon 
the virtues, and other eminent qualities of the deceased." 
—He paused to take breath. — " To avoid this I wrote, 
some years ago, an appropriate discourse— to be delivered 
over me — after the fashion of the ancients — before the 
assemblage of my parishioners.— You, my son, are too 
young for the — the important office of orator — on this 
occasion; so, it is my dying wish — that your uncle 
Timothy should discharge the duty. Timothy is a beau. 

tiful reader — and his voice —But if, Jeremy— my 

parishioners — though their lamentable ignorance of an- 
cient manners — seem to think it right that a clergyman 
should deliver it y ou must submit. And I shall 

be satisfied even in that way ; for we read— that even the 
pontuex maximus— did sometimes deliver the discourse— 



fc# . Tb« w«der win bear in mind, through tbe remainder of this scene, that my 
^WfbngvftCe, thoogh generally connected (-except when he to in actual de- 
-EH 1 'PI* 1 ""* t° be delivered without a contciouaaeti of the true tenor of 
What he wae saying. 
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as you will find in my copy of Seneca, in the " Consolatio 
ad Marciaro," — where we are told — where we are told— 
that the emperor Tiberius delivered the laudatio on his 
own son : — " ipse pro rostris laudavit filium" — I think 
that's it, — the body being covered, " interjeeto tantum- 
modo velamento" — that he might not contract pollution— 
by seeing it, — which superstition, however, is not the 
same with us — : or the clergyman may be considered in 
the light of a friend " 

Here my father paused for a considerable time. 

" You will not consider," he resumed, — " that I am 
guilty of profanity in giving the preference — to a brother 
— over a Christian minister. I consider there is a natu- 
ral propriety — in a relation's ; but I need not ex- 
plain myself— to those who know me. My 
funeral sermon — you will find in the same little case— ^ 
endorsed, " For myself." — On my monument, Jeremy, — 
you will see that nothing appears but this epitaph. Here 
— read it to me, — You have doubtless seen the distich 
before — ." 

Ou5ev £|xoi x' ufwv tfai£s*-e rovs 1*st' £/xs. 
ICH. LEVIS. 

CIOIOCCLXXXIX." 

When 1 had finished reading this curious inscription 
for a modern tombstone, I turned my eyes to my parent, 
and saw that his countenance wore something like an ex- 
pression of pleasure. 

He continued : — " One thing more, Jeremy. As you 
would have my blessing, you will have a fair copy taken 
—of all my writings, — and then bury the originals with me, 
— as Numa ordered it should be done with his. — I have 
no will to make — all my property devolving, by law as 
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well as right,— to you-— -Only— remember oae thing— 
never dispose of my books— burn them first !— I have 
sow hot to give you some little advic e my son— relative 
to your conduct— as— as a man— and a Christian ; and 
then, I shall be done with all earthly concern,— and be 
ready for the last offices of our blessed religion,— my 
peace is already made with God. — Jeremy, my son- 
God has been pleased to bestow upon you— affluence,— 
see that you use it properly ! — But my books, Jeremy,— 
don't you sell them — if you would wish that the earth- 
should lie light upon m o A nd, by the by, Jeremy,— 
do you hear, boy ? — 111 tell you something for your own 
tombstone, about the earth's being light. Put upon it- 
like a true Roman — S. T. T. L. Sit tibi terra Levis — 
ha, ha, ha ! Oh, your clothes — your clothes ! take 

them away ! — take them away, I tell you ! Sit tibi terra 
Levis — that's an excellent pun— I never knew I could 
make one befor e rov Xjplv' sSjov— don't burn my books, 
Jeremy ! 1 won't bless you if— if you— do— do- 
terra Levis—" His voice was no longer distinct ; but 
he seemed to mutter something. I laid him on his 
back. Bis eyes stared with a savage expression, and 
something seemed to give them pain ; for he frequently 
passed his hands before them, as though to shut out the 
object. He then began to pick the bed-clothes— a con- 
vulsive tremour agitated his features— he became in- 
sensible. 

In this awful situation — a father stretched in a dying 
state before me, and none to help «him (for the village 
doctor was worse than useless) — I had need of all my 
strength of mind to support me. 

In about three hours the sufferer awoke from his stu- 
por ; but his mind was utterly gone. He fixed his eyes 
upon some object on the wall ; but there was no expression 
in them. Suddenly he writhed in agony, apparently the 
most excruciating, and opened his mouth and gasped for 
breath, while a hollow murmuring sound issued from the 
3* 
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thro** ; then, by an effort of momentary strength, he re- 
leased himself from my arms, threw off the clothes, at- 
tempted to spring from the bed, and fell back upon his 
pillow— a corse. 



CHAFfER XXXVI. 



He is dead and gone, lady, 

He is dead and gone ; 
At his head a grass-green turf, 

At his heels a stone. 

Ophelia's Song— in Hamlet. 



The funeral of my father* was most numerously attended, 
as well by the gentlemen of the neighbouring villas, as 
by the villagers, and I then learned for the first time the 
real importance of wealth ; for, with the exception of a 
few of the older people, every one treated me with vast 
respect. Some of my former enemies were even fawn- 
ing ; and none more so than Mrs. Maline, who, urged by 
the curiosity which is so powerful on such occasions in 
every body, and especially in women, was present, with 
some other gossips, to see the dead carried from the house. 

She came up to me as I was passing through the hall, 
and begged that we might be reconciled. I bowed coldly, 
remarking, " I should say, madam, this is a very unsea- 
sonable time for such explanations." " O ! but I assure 

you," she rejoined, " I've entirely forgotten the cradle 
business. Indeed, Mr* Levis, husband and I often laugh 
at it — it was such a pretty present '."......."Certainly, 

ma'm," said I, " so very appropriate." This was a cruel 

cut ; but she richly deserved it. It is singular that 

people will not know when their merits are duly rewarded ; 
—Mrs. Maline left me in a fury, and was so ungrateful 
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as to spread, through the whole Tillage, the vilest report* 
to my disadvantage ! 

There arje two eras in our lives, dear Reader, when we 
are always certain of a good character ;— to wit— when 
we marry, awl when we die. After seeing the earth 
close above the body of my only parent, I had separated 
myself from the many that would have obtruded their 
odious consolations upon me, and was returning wrapped 
in the melancholy reflections which could not but be sug- 
gested by the extraordinary succession of the deaths of 
a mother, a friend, an uncle, that uncle's wife, and a fa- 
ther, all within six weeks, when I found myself behind a 
party of four men, who were slowly walking — their hands 
behind them, and heads bent upon their chests — and, as 
they walked, conversing upon the character of their late 
pastor. 

" True !" said the man on the right, assenting to some 
observation, — " he was a most worthy character." 

"0, an excellent man !" responded the next. 

" And so charitable !" rejoined the next. 

" And so good tempered !" added the man to the left. 

" And then so true a Christian !" said the first speaker, 
raising his head. 

" And above all so forgiving !" exclaimed the second, 
drawing his right hand from behind him. " He pardoned 
that wicked son of his the moment he saw him." 

" O !" cried the third — drawing his left hand from be- 
hind him — " The chambermaid told our Sarah, and she 
told my wife, and my wife told me, that Mr. Jeremy was 
too great a gentleman to ask his father's forgiveness, and 
so he made the old man get on his knees and beg for his ! 
—He's the greatest little rascal I ever hearc^of." 

" Why sir, that's nothing to what I can tell you !" 
screamed the fourth — drawing both hands from behind 
him, and striking the back of one upon the palm of the 
other, and turning short upon the last speaker — " Mrs. 
Maline, her own self, sir, told me that the wretch was 
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drunk this very afternoon, while his father lay in the coffin 
before him— and that, when she reproved him for his 
conduct, he laughed in her face, told her it was very ap. 
proprwte, and insulted her in the grossest manner *— 
Think of that, sir !" added the gentleman with an air of 
triumph. 

My delicacy would not suffer me to listen any longer 
m so covert a manner ; so I coughed. The party turned, 
and joined me with die utmost composure. 

" Ah !" sighed the first man, " you have met with a 
great affliction, Mr. Levis !" 

"A very great affliction, Mr. Levis!" mournfully 
echoed the second. 

" Alas ! it is so to all of us !" tenderly bleated the third, 
" But you must console yourself, my yoimg friend/' 

" And continue," soothingly added the fourth, " to imi- 
tate your father's virtues, my dear young friend." 

" Gentlemen," said I, bowing very low, " I am too 
drunk at present to talk with you."—- And I left them. 

Certainly, we are a very amiable world. 
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CHAPTER XXXVH. 



To spend the dnye with merry clieare, 

To driake and revell every night, 
To card and dice from eve to morne, 

It was, I ween, his heart's delight. 

HcirofLiMU. 



Need I tell you, Reader, the usual moderation a young 
man displays under sudden good-fortune ? Need I tell 
you how little regard he pays to the kind warnings of 
even the truest and the wisest of his friends ? Need I say 
to you, that the tempted of Pleasure may get by heart all 
the thousand stories that are written of the dangers of 
riotous indulgence, and yet be not one whit the better for 
them, except his passions be fenced around with a double 
hedge of prudence, or he be guarded against the inroads 
of the enemy by the very bleakness of the land she is 
expected to ravage — ? Surely not ! For, look around 

you — here, and here, — and here, and here, and you 

will find youth every where the same — each pursuing 
some phantom of pleasure, which still mocks him as he 
flies, yet still looks back and nods for him to follow. Nor 
does genius, nor education, save him from the witchery 
of the game ; for the phantom is ever in sight, and suffers 
not Despair to cool his ardour and give time for Reflection 
to advance. 

Since thus it is, and thus it ever has been— since the 
wisest and the best grow dizzy, when Fortune turns her 
wheel and mounts their spoke the topmost — you will not 
be surprised that one, of my education and temperament, 
should become absolutely light-headed at his sudden ele- 
vation. By nature gay and fond of pleasure, accustomed 
from my earliest day to look upon my own wanton wishes 
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as the sole directors of my conduct, scarcely was the 
birth-day over which put me in possession of my fortune 
(little more than a month since the death of him who had 
bequeathed it !) before I began to indulge in the most absurd 
extravagancies. I hired a suite of apartments in the 
most fashionable hotel, and furnished them in the most 
costly manner, — set up a dashing chariot with a pair of large 
milk-white horses, besides one or two other vehicles, be- 
fore which I drove, by way of variety, two or four coal- 
black ponies, — kept my French valet, four other servants, 

and another moveable,— -formed acquaintance with 

the most dissipated young men about town, whom with 
praiseworthy ambition I sought to surpass in wickedness, — 
and seldom sat down at my table without being surrounded 
by a dozen roaring friends, who, in their honest gratitude 
for my good dinners and delicious wines, were sure to 
put me in good-humour with my own excellencies* In a 
word — not contented with one form of pleasure, I chased 
them all in turn : in the morning I played the coxcomb, 
in the evening the bacchanalian, §j?d in the night-— every 
other part that was bad. My uncle tried his best to re- 
claim me ; but I had the insolence to tell him that I was 
my own master, and that I considered his interference 
grossly impertinent. The doctor did indeed refrain from 
knocking me down ; but from that day forth we ceased to 
exchange words together. 

— But what has become of Miss Arne all this 
time? 

I have not forgotten her, beloved Reader. As soon 
after my uncle's death as decency permitted, I called at 
Lady Arne's with the purpose of offering my hand where 
I had already given my heart. I found, however, only 
her ladyship at home. She received me with great joy, 
inquired into the events which had kept me so long from 
her house, and, after touching delicately upon the loss 
of my uncle, congratulated me upon my accession to a 
fortune which, her ladyship was pleased to say, she was 
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sure I would use so properly. I then Mid, "I hope Miss 
Paynthurnley and Miss Arne are well?" 

"Thank you, they are quite well, Mr. Levi*," replied 
her ladyship. " Mies Paynthurnley haa lately affected 
a reconciliation with her father. Yesterday, she left 
town to visit him, and though the winter season has now 
commenced, insisted upon taking Miss Arne with her." 

This was a sad disappointment. 

"Have you heard the news," continued her ladyship, 
" relative to my sister's husband ?" 

I replied in the negative. 

"As you are acquainted whh the nature of Miss Payn- 
thur&ley*s connection with that man, it is right you should 
be informed of the manner in which that connection has 
suddenly been dissolved for ever— though it, certainly, is 
not a little unpleasant to my feelings to be obliged to enter 
into such particulars, when, in the eyes of the world, the 
disgrace attached to an individual is always in some 
degree reflected upon the family with which he may be 
in any manner united. It appears that this man, at the 
time when he persuaded Miss Paynthurnley to fly with 
him, had in iris possession a large sum of money, which 
a society of Methodists had intrusted to his care for some 
missionary fund. Having added my sister's jewels to this 
stock, he endeavoured to procure a passage to the United 
States of America, but, there being no vessel for that 
country about to sail at the time, embarked in one bound 
for Cadiz. During the passage he disappeared — no one 
knows how ; but it is supposed that he drowned himself; 
which conjecture is confirmed J>y the assertions of the cap- 
tain, the whole crew, and the greater number of the pas. 
sengers — they stating, that he had often shown signs of 
mental derangement, and had declared he meant to throw 
himself overboard, the first convenient opportunity, with 
all his money and other valuables, which he constantly 
carried about him sewed in the lining of his vest. And, 
on searching his berth, the clothes which he usually wore 
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were not to be found, but only a portmanteau containing 
a few worthless articles of apparel.— This is certainly a 
curious story, Mr. Levis. -But, whatever was the man- 
ner in which the event happened, there can be no doubt 
that the wretched man has perished, and thereby released 
my sister from an odious connection which she would 
have considered binding on her for life." 

The rest of this conversation I omit as of no importance 
to the reader, merely adding that I gathered from her 
ladyship, that, since the news of Mr. Snubbs's death, Sir 
James Maitland had renewed his visits. » 

In the midst of my dissipation I ceased not to remem- 
ber Mary. Again I called to see her. She had not yet 
returned to town ; and Lady Arne treated me with a cold- 
ness for which the reader will be at no loss to account. 

The winter passed. My habits of dissipation had made 
the most fearful progress on my morals, and were striding 
over the broken walls to capture their last defence, the 
citadel heart. As they advanced, so did my affection for 
Mary recede. Seldom now did my thoughts revert to 
her, except when, after a night of debauchery, the exhaus- 
tion of my spirits would produce a momentary disgust 
at the life' I was leading, and busy Fancy would trace for 
me a scene of quiet happiness, and, as she saw my jaded 
senses gently subsiding before its influence into a soft, 
still, subdued delight* — like that which sheds itself so 
soothingly upon our feelings, when we study, (done, the 
never-tiring landscapes of the inimitable Claude — would 



* I have taken more time for these few words than I usually take for pages, ytt 
have never been so dissatisfied with my own language. I have failed com- 
pletely, to express myself as I wished. Were I a poet, I might have succeeded 
better. I have therefore been driven to a comparison— which, so far from clear- 
ing the matter, itself requires a note ! They who have had an opportunity of 
studying— and studying alone (for it is only when we are alone that we can 
truly enjoy them)— the paintings of Claude, will remember their feelings, 
when their eyes rested on the mellow landscape— with its winding, quiet 
streams— the little shady tufts whose fragrancv we almost fancy we inhale— 
the trees, whose accurate, yet light and tender foliage all but murmurs music 
(*<x5u rt ro 4 , l^L»pi(J'fJLa fASXitfforai) — the liquid sky, in whose soft tints 
the hand of a painter is forgotten— and the shadowy distance, which seems to 
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whisper me, " Such might you taste with Mary)" and bid 
me contrast the picture with my present mode of life, 
where every fit of enjoyment was purchased by succeed- 
ing regret ; and then— -even then — a cup or two of coffee 
would restore me to spirits and wickedness. 

But, though seldom, there were times, when my thoughts 
would revert to Miss Arne with a fixedness so undeviating, 
that I would confine myself to the house for the whole 
day, refusing to see any of my associates, and, brooding 
in gloomy silence over my follies, contrast with their false 
glitter the mild virtues of her whose favour I was so 
surely forfeiting, till my affection seemed to return with 
even an accession of vigour. 

It was on one of these occasions that I called for the 
third time to see Mary. Not one of the family was at 
home ; and the servant's manner intimated that he had 
received orders to refuse me admittance whenever I should 
call. — I was turning from the door, with the hell of in- 
sulted pride burning in my veins, when I met Sir James 
Maitland approaching. Though at the moment Utile dis- 
posed to speak to any one, I bowed with a familiarity 
certainly warranted by the friendship with which the 
baronet had always treated me when I visited him. My 
salutation was returned in a way that told me, more plainly 
than words could do, it would be very agreeable to Sir 



melt away as a dream. The effect upon the feelings ii that of fine muslc,or rammer 
moonlight It is now thirty years, my Reader, since I saw any of the works of that 
master. The*-A often sighed as I looked upon them, and my soul seemed to 
ascend with the smoke of the half-hidden cottage to rest in the holy repose of 
the beautiful heaven ; and noio— if I sit at mp window in a summer's midnight, 
when the moon is up, and not a sound is stirring to break that stillness which I 
love to call holy, ana my fancy, assuming some of its youthf uMroiuance, conjures 
up a scene of beautiful quiet— such as metbinka I should like to die in,— that 
scene it— Claude's. 

IIThose whose dull, clayey souls can find nothing to admire in painting, or 
music, 01 moonlight— and many such will read these memoirs— will not under- 

stand me. To such I do not address myself; let them skim over tlr 

extracting all they value— the incidents,— and forget them; I speak 



stand me. To such I do not address myself; let them skim over these pages, 
extracting all they value— the incidents,— and forget them; I speak to such as 
can enter into all my feelings— to my own. dear feeder— him, who will laugh 
with me, when I laugh,— weep with me, when I weep,— rejoice with me, when I 
am tuccessful,— and— —pity me, When I fail. 
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James if, for the future, I should entirely forget his ac- 
quaintance. 

— God ! am I already so notorious ? — was my inward 
exclamation as, regardless of appearances, I stopped in 
the open street, and hid my face with my hands in an 
agony of feeling which remorse had never been able to 
make me suffer ; and, as I drew away my hands, and 
clenched them passionately, I perceived they were marked 
with blood. In the keenness of my anguish I had bitten 
my nether lip through the skin. 

And what consequence attended all this shame ? The 

reader is but little acquainted with the human heart, or 

has studied my character to no purpose, if he supposes it 

inspired me for a moment with even a wish to retrieve 

my bartered reputation. Conceiving the punishment as 

more than proportioned to the offence, I naturally placed 

myself in* the light of an injured person, and my blood 

boiled at what I pretended to think the insolence of Sir 

James. I say, pretended to think — because, as is usual in 

all such cases, finding the matter, when presented in a 

right view, not over agreeable, I endeavoured to deceive 

myself as to its real character by turning it round, and thus 

giving it a more satisfactory appearance. Just so a 

coward, when bullied by another, works himself into a 

rage by swearing; just so a pedling preacher, or a 

mountebank, begins by cheating others, and ends by 

cheating himself; just so a poodle's pup, when dared to 

duel by a cat, not finding his courage ready mounted 

for the occasion, endeavours to supply its deficiency by 

treating himself and his enemy to sundry imitations of its 

caprioles — springing forwards and backwards, and shaking 

his little tail and ears ; and just so a reviewer, when hired 

to write a book into notice, calls to his necessity column 

after column of windy words, till, filled to the throat with 

the syllabic vapour, he puffs and puffs away, and rises 

from his table an honest man, — having actually blown 
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himself into a conviction of the truth of what he sat down 
to pen as ■ an innocent fiction. 

"A cold-blooded, haughty aristocrat!" I muttered 
half aloud ! He must think his friendship a great honour, 
forsooth ! — and he but a petty baronet ! Thank God, I 
can supply his place with men of a higher rank than his, 

whenever I please !" What success I had in filling 

the vacancy shall be made known in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

Use a more spacious ceremony to the noble lord* ; be more expressive to them ; 
for they wear themselves in the cap of the time, there do muster true gait, eat, 
speak, and move under the influence of the most received star ; and though the 
devil lead the measure, such are to be followed. 

AW a Well that Ente Well. 

Living in one of the most fashionable hotels of the 
metropolis, 1 found it easy, with my reputation for wealth, 
and prodigality in using it, to form acquaintance with 
several young noblemen, whose excessive profligacy dis» 
tinguished them from the crowd still more than did their 
station. This acquaintance I forthwith extended into an 
intimacy, chiefly from a wish to spite the baronet ;— 

One moment, Jeremy. How could you suppose 

that a man of Sir James's character could attach so much 
importance to a trifling difference in rank ? 

Sweet Reader, that question is unanswerable. But let 
me explain myself in my own way. — You have doubtless 
seen, at some of our print shops, a picture of the school, 
boy passing through 'the lone churchyard — at night, 9 
' Whistling aloud to bear his courage up.' Imagine the 
thoughts of such a child in such a situation to be expressed 
in words, and what would you hear?— Who's afraid? 
Now, just so it is through life. Whenever any circum- 
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stance occurs which tends to sink us in our own estima- 
tion, it is not sufficient that the world be ignorant of it; 
we must also deceive ourselves. We therefore seek to 
palliate the matter, and if there be no cloak at hand to 
hide its unsightliness, we turn it about (as I have already 
said) and present it in a view that may be more agreea- 
ble. I had only to call Jo mind, that the baronet had 
shown me attention when there was scarcely another 
being in the world to notice me, and that this attention 
had known no increase from my prosperity, to be satisfied 
of the true cause 6f his present estrangement ( — and, 
indeed, you will remember my first exclamation when 
the baronet passed me so coldly — ) ; but it was so com- 
fortable to shift the blame from my own shoulders to those 
of Sir James, that I never stopped to look whether the 

burthen was where it should be. And now, beloved 

Reader, presuming that, with the aid of the descending 
series of comparisons at the close of the last chapter, I 
have proved to your satisfaction how natural was my 
childish resentment, I will proceed to the more legitimate 
subject of the present page. 

This acquaintance* then, I forthwith extended into an 
intimacy, chiefly from a wish to spite tfie baronet ; for I 
did not reflect that my companions were not only despised 
by the few whose opinions were worth minding, but that 
even in the estimation of the multitude, whatsoever out- 
ward deference they might command, their rank but 
served to make them more contemptible. A continued 
round of entertainments, a purse always open to supply 
their wants whenever they would condescend to honour 
me by borrowing from my resources, and an entire sub- 
servience to all their schemes of amusement (in which 
the frolic was always sure to fall to their share and the 
cost to mine), rendered me a great favourite with my noble 
associates ; and, as they loaded me with caresses— -when 
they staggered from my table, — and extolled my gene- 
rosity and spirit— when their own pockets bring drained 
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at the billiard table, I persuaded them to make use of 
mine-— or when, in our settlements with the police magis- 
trates, I suffered them to keep out of sight, and stood 
forth the sole representative of our party — , I was fool 
enough to believe I possessed their friendship— a friend- 
ship which, even had it been offered to me, it would have 
shown but common sense to reject. 

But there were two, especially, that pretended a great 
affection for Mr. Levis : — one, a young baron that was 
just come into possession of bis title — and the other, the 
eldest son of an earl. • 

One evening I had these gentlemen to dine with me, 
without other company. They rose from the table 
very early, pleading an engagement ; and " Bless me/' 
cried the earl's son, " I've forgotten my purse ! Jerry, my 
dear fellow, 1 must again become your debtor." 

" How much does your lordship wish ?" 

"I don't mean to be dissipated to night — I suppose a 
hundred pounds will answer." 

I handed him the sum. 

"Levis — I wish you were poor," said his lordship, 
inclining his head to his left shoulder, and looking me in 
the face with a most peculiarly affectionate expression. 

" A kind wish, indeed," said I, laughing. " And why 
so, my lord?" 

" Because I might then persuade you to accept of some 
office, which my lather's influence can procure for you : 
but, damn it! you're so rich, that all one can do in return 
for your many favours is to remain your eternally obliged 
debtor." And so saying, his lordship wrung my hand, 
and putting his arm through his friend's, left me ; while, 
as they turned to depart, the two whispered, in tones 
which the warmth of their admiration rendered incau- 
tiously loud, " Dear — generous fellow !— Noble soul !— 
Should have been born a prince !" 

— Well ! there is some satisfaction in" spending 
money for such friends ! — thought I, as I looked at my 
4* 
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watch. It was not yet tea. So I took my hat, with the 
purpose of walking off the effects of the wine I had 
drank. 

The night was dark, damp, and heavy, and the lamps 
burned with a -sickly glimmering ; so that, as I walked 
at my usual rapid gait, I found myself, before I was aware 
of it, within a few steps of two gentlemen whom I recog- 
nised at once as the pair that had just left me. At the 
same moment, I heard. one of them mention my name in 
conjunction with epithets not over flattering, while the 
other, by a loud laugh, seemed to applaud the humour of 
the caricature .—I at first hesitated, whether I should 
avail myself of my situation ; but the temptation was 
strong ; and so 

— And so your weakness submitted, and you dis- 
honoured yourself !-^-0 fie ! — — 

Dear— honest Reader— —I cannot help it. You must 
be content to curl your lip in silence at my meanness. 
For excuses— I know none, except that we are not on a 
footing. Place yourself in the situation that I was in, 
and make me, as you are now, coolly deliberating on the 
conduct of another under a trial to which I am not for the 
moment subject, and you shall hear how prettily I can cry 
in turn Ofie! The best apology I can offer is .the fol- 
lowing (from that wittiest, but most licentious of come- 
dies, u The Provoked Wife,") in which, if you please, 
you shall act the part of Lady Fanciful, while I will play 
Mademoiselle :— 

" Lady F. Curiosity's a wicked devil. 

" Modem. C'est une charmante sainte. 

" Lady F. It ruined our first parents. . 

" Modem. Elle a bien diverti leurs enfans." 

You laugh. My point is gained ; — I have restored you 
to good-humour, and now you will listen to me in pa- 
tience. 

The night, as I have said, was dark. Therefore I 
knew, thai, unless my noble friends were to turn suddenly 
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round, I should escape detection. Walking then gently 
behind them, I overheard the following amiable dialogue 
on my character: — 

" Psha !" said the earl's son, "he got every farthing of 
his money from an old rook of an uncle that died about 
ten months since ; he's nothing but a low fellow." 

" O no, you are mistakened there," cried the young 
lord ; " his family, I have heard, is very respectable." 

" But what of that ! he was as poor as a rat till this uncle 
of his died ; and now he pretends to put himself upon 
a par with us ! It's a deal of impudence." 

" And so it is." 

" But we'll work him," continued my eternally obliged 
debtor, — "use him, as we would any other dirty thing 
when convenient for our necessities— ha, ha, ha !" 

"And so we will, — ha, ha, ha !" — And the noble lords 
crossed the street, apparently with the purpose of spend, 
ingmy hundred pounds at an opposite gaming-house* 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Ang. Nay, women are frail too. 
Isab. Ay, as the glasses where they view themselves ; 
Which are as easy broke as they make forma. 
Women !— Help heaven ! men their creation mar 
In profiting by them. 

Measure for Measure. 

Ferimur per opaca locorum. 

Vir.0.— JEn. 

My first thought was to kick them both into the kennel ; 
my second, that, besides their being two to one, it was as 
well to let them go to the devil their own way. So I 
turned short about ; and brought my nose into contact 
with a gentleman's hat, which was coming up the street, 
very unobtrusively, on its owner's head. I was in a pro- 
per mood to pick a quarrel with any one. 

" Sir !" said I, drawing myself up, "I would thank 
you to teach your hat better manners." 

Instead of knocking me down, the individual to whom 
this impudent .defiance was addressed, burst into a fit of 
laughter. 

" The devil !" he cried, — " Why, what has put you in so 
ill an humour, Mr. Levis ? It is not my fault, sir, that 
your nose should be caught napping." 

Astonished at this familiarity in a mere stranger, I ex- 
amined the speaker more attentively by the light of the 
lamp under which he stood, and knew in him the Hon. 
Robert Bonmot, as in the gentleman who was with him 
Lord George Findue ; though I had no other acquaintance 
with either of the party, than in as far as I had occasion- 
ally met them both, in the different coffee-rooms and 
gaming-houses which I frequented, and where I had 
heard their names mentioned, as they had probably mine. 
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There was an expression so truly whimsical in the 
countenance of the first-named individual, and a con. 
trast so ludicrous between his own good nature and my 
irritability, that on me, who have ever been more ready 
to smile than to frown, the effect was instantaneous ;— my 
Anger took to his heels, and Laughter, springing upon 
me, thumped my sides till they ached. Mr. Bonmot con- 
tinued the merriment with echo upon echo ; but his friend 
stood cold and immoveable. 

" Upon my word," said the former, when he found 
breath to speak, " this is a novel mode of introduction ! 
— Dot the less relishing for that, however : and if you'll 
take my advice, Mr. Levis, since our fates seem to have 
brought us together, whether we would or not ( — and 
you, for your part, may safely swear you were led by the 
nose into my acquaintance — ), we will take care not to 
thwart them." 

" Most willingly," I replied, pressing with warmth the 
hand he extended to me— for there was something very 
agreeable in the rough frankness of his manner — " and 
I'm sure I shall have reason to think of this night with 
pleasure, ' Castoris memor.' " 

" Admirable !" exclaimed my new friend with a laugh, 
" 'Gad ! I shall improve, now I've a competitor in pun- 
ning. But, what the devil's in his lordship here ? I be- 
lieve he's taking pattern from that lamp-post, he holds 
himself so upright.— Damn it, George, you're straight 
enough ! One would have good reason to think you are 
not over pleased with our night's adventure ; . and yet, I'll 
he sworn to it, I myself am not more glad of Mr* Levis's 
acquaintance." 

" You do me no more than justice, Mr. Bonmot," said 
his lordship ; " I have long been desirous of knowing Mr* 
Levis better, and I am most happy that this little affair 
has turned out so opportunely to my wishes ;"— but his 
lordship's bow was as formal as his language. I raised 
my hat with equal ceremony. 
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"Never mind him/' said Bonmot, laughing; "he's 
cold with every one— though honest enough in the main. 
Come, Mr. Levis." And thrusting one of his arms 
through one of mine, as though we had been friends for 
years, he gave the other to Lord Findue. " Come, my 
lord. But stop ; where were you going just now, Mr. 
Levis, when you turned so suddenly ?" 

— This frankness savours somewhat of impudence ! — 
thought I. — However, I'll humour it. — " I had set 
out," I answered, "to take a short walk, because I had 
nothing better to do ; and I turned back 1 — for the same 
reason, — because I had nothing better to do." 

Bonmot laughed. " Rightly answered. But you must 
not take offence at my roughness : — my motive in asking 
was to know whether you were engaged ; and now I find 
you are not, I insist upon your going with me to my hotel, 
whither I was dragging this statue of a lord, when your 
nose came so suddenly upon me. 'Gad Levis! well 
make a famous libation to-night in honour of our new 
friendship ; shall we not ?" — And without waiting for an- 
swer, he withdrew his arms from ours, and sounding a 
prolonged " Whoo-oo-oo-oop !", produced by the rever- 
beration of the voice against the roof of the mouth — such 
as I have heard described the war-whoop among the North 
American Indians — , darted up the street like a madman, 
overturning all the empty barrels, boxes, and other arti- 
cles of the kind that he found in his way. I followed him, 
greatly relishing the frolic ; though I could not but feel 
astonishment that a man over thirty years of age, and 
whose apparent rank and education claimed for him the 
name of gentleman, should indulge in such behaviour— 
the more so, that he was not in the least intoxicated ; but 
Lord Findue, while he endeavoured to keep up with us, 
called out to his friend— 

" Robert !— Bonmot ! — Mr. Bonmot ! — Stop ! How 
can you act with so little decency ?— Do, for God's sake, 
consider where you are ! You'll have the watch upon you ! 
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—and if so, I tell you beforehand, I'll leave you to come 

off as you can. Robert ! One would think you drunk 

—or mad I've sworn a dozen times I wouldn't 

walk with him, if he behaved so indecently in the open 

streets. This is shameful Mr. Bonmot, I say !— 

By heavens, I will go home this instant, if you don't stop 
with your foolery !" 

But it was in vain; — Bonmot continued his Dionysian 
frolics — roaring, singing, punning, — occasionally burning 
round to laugh at Lord Findue — , till we were all three very 
nearly exhausted. 

Just then there passed us one of those women, who are 
termed, by all of their own sex, hussies, trollops, and the 
like, — by men of humanity, unfortunate females. And 
certainly, if there is any class of beings deserving of pity, 
it is they ; — for they come of the lower orders of the peo- 
ple, and in their original situation (I mean, before their 
fall) are surrounded by temptations to which those of 
superior rank are rarely exposed — and that too, without 
the defensive armour with which education should furnish 
the latter against such attacks; and then, when once 
they slip, the wrath of parents, and the contumely of the 
world, make them outlaws from their sex, and leave them 
only the alternative of prostitution or starvation. I may 
offend when I say it; but, as I have already declared on 
another occasion, 

" — je ne mache point ceque j'ai stir Ie cceur," 

and I do assert, that I have known women, whose weak- 
ness had betrayed them into this irrevocable false-step, 
that were more truly modest, and stood a better chance 
of heaven, than many that pride themselves on their rigid 
chastity, and have no one other virtue. Which, let me 
ask, is morally the better woman : — she who yields, in 
an unguarded moment, to temptations which Nature of 
herself is, alas ! too feeble to resist, and, even when 
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sfcrengthenecTby Reason and Religion, cannot always with- 
stand ; or she, who scandalizes her neighbour, and, with 
a devil's hand, sows dissension in the midst of peaceful 
families ?— " and such the mass are." But I for- 

get myself. 

Bonmot recovered the use of his lungs the instant he 
saw the girl. " Susan !" he bellowed, " Polly! Sally, my 
dear!— What the devil's your name? Why don't you 
stop? Molly !— that must be it— Molly, Molly !" 

" For Heaven's sake, Bonmot !" interposed Lord Fin- 
due, "don't be so silly. — Besides, don't you see you 
frighten the girl ? She's beginning to run from you." 

" Paha !" said the punster, " I know the jades better 
than that— they like it, George — "gaudent prsenomine 
MoUea auriculae." — Molly, I say ! — Why, you fool ! why 
don't you turn when I want to speak to you? Don't you 
know your own interest better ?" 

The wretched girl, whose mode of life forced her to put 
up with these unmanly insults, now faced about, and the 
light of a lamp shone full on her countenance. I recog- 
nized her instantly. 

" Mr. Bonmot," said I, laying my hand upon the ho- 
nourable gentleman's arm, " you must oblige me in one 
thing." 

" In any thing, Mr. Levis." 

" Permit me, then, to decline accompanying you home 
to-night — I am positively engaged to this girl." 

Bonmot stared, and Lord Findue absolutely drew back 
— I supposed in disgust. The surprise of the former, how- 
ever, was only momentary. " How the deuce does it hap- 
pen you have just found that out ?" he said, laughing.— 
" But I must not be too close upon you, as you are yet a 
novice in my friendship. If you really must have the 
lady, why — I will manage to forgive your impoliteness 
to me.— Ah, I fear you are a sad dog, Levis !" 
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I had the contemptible vanity to let him think my in- 
durations were as low as they appeared to be. " You 
may not believe me," I said, in a tone which was so as- 
sumed that he should not believe me,— "but I really 
have an engagement with the wench, which you had al- 
most made me forget* However, to show you don't bear 
malice, you shall dine with me to-morrow evening. — No 
denial i I shall expect you— and you also, my lord !"— 
and I extended to each a card with ray address. 
" I will not fail you," said Mr. Bonmot. 
"I shall be most happy to avail myself of your polite- 
ness," said Lord Finduc. And they left me — the former 
shaking my hand, and the latter bowing. 

The moment their backs were turned, I ran after the 
girl, who had continued her walk during our dialogue. 
* "Alice!" I whispered in her ear. She started, and 
faced me. I was not deceived ; it was indeed poor Alice 
Smith, the daughter of my laundress, a girl whom I had 
seduced — or rather (—-for, with all my wickedness, I was 
never yet capable of deliberate seduction — ), of whose 
vanity and natural wantonness I had taken advantage j 
shortly after I had come into possession of my fortune. 
" My God, Alice ! is it you I find thus — —?" 
" Come, no naughty words, Mr. Levis !" she said, in- 
terrupting me ; "I am the very same Alice I was, when 
you used to tell me there was honey on my lips. Kiss me : 
you'll find the hive is still there, and as full as ever." 

"The street is not the place for such experiments," I 
replied, somewhat coldly ; for I was as much displeased 
with her levity, as astonished at the refinement of her 
language* ." Lead the way to your home ; I'll follow you. 
— And be quick ; for it's growing late," 

Without a word, Alice did as I bade her. — After pass. 
ing through several narrow streets and lanes, till then 
entirely unknown to me, she stopped before a small 
building, and opening a low door on one side of it, led 
me, by the hand, through a paved alley terminating in a 
Vol. II. 5 
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little yard at the back of the house. 1b this place she 
left me, whispering, " Wait here, till I've seen whether 
there's any one in my room.' 9 In a minute she returned, 
and conducted me into a well-lighted apartment on the 
ground.flour, furnished in a manner that excited my sur- 
prise; for, besides the ordinary articles which marked 
it as her bed-chamber, and which were by no means plain, 
it contained a piano, and a small book-case filled with 
richly-bound volumes, and in the centre stood a round 
table, covered with a crimson cloth, with a handsome lamp 
upon it, and, beside the lamp, an open volume o f 
Prior! 

Alice did not give me time to express my wonder ; for, 
the moment she had laid aside her hat and shawl, she 
threw her arms about my neck and attempted to kiss me. 
The girl was pretty ; but, at the time, I was under the 
influence of feelings very different from what she sup- 
posed. 

" No, no, Alice," I said, gently repelling her ; " I am 
not here from the motives you very naturally attribute to 
me. Sit down by me, and answer to what I shall ask 
you ; and as you answer honestly, so much the better 
will it be for your interest." 

The poor girl looked a little mortified, but did as I de- 
sired her. 

" And what shall I tell you, Mr. Levis ?" 
" Tell me, Alice, all that has happened to you since 
we parted, and how it is that you can afford to live in 
this manner" (pointing to the furniture of the room) " and 
yet are obliged to — walk the streets for your subsistence; 
for I cannot suppose you do so from choice." 

She laughed. "O, I can explain every thing in a 
very few words. — When you withdrew your protection 

I interrupted hen " By the by, Alice," I said, taking her 
hand, and looking her steadily in the face , " answer me 
fairly. You know my only reason for parting with you 
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was that I heard you vere faithless.— Was there any 
truth in the report?" 

She did not even blush, nor so much as withdraw her 
eyes from mine, hut laughed outright. " How, in hea- 
ven's name; can you be so silly, Mr. Levis, as to put such 
a question to a woman?— But you are welcome to believe 
the report or not, just ms you please ; it can make no dif- 
ference now. Now answer me a question in turn." 

"Weil?" 

"What is the name of the shorter of those gentlemen 
who were with you to-night V 9 

« Lord Findue." 

"So I thought. Well, that's the very man who took 
me, after you had turned me off." ^ 

"So! the murder's out ! This was the reason, heh, 
why my lord was so reluctant to have his friend speak 
with you, and drew back with so much disgust when I 
declared my intention of joining you! — O, this still 
water !" 

" Yes, Tuft his lordship, in his treatment of me, was 
always very much of the gentleman. He settled me in 
this room, furnished it as you see, had me instructed in 
music, and spent, every day, two or three hours in im- 
proving my mind by his conversation, or by reading from 
the best English authors. But, alas, his lordship was 
too much given to sentiment ; — and so— heigho ! I plot- 
ted against him with my music-master." 

Though I would much rather have, frowned at a levity 
that marked her so abandoned, yet the tone of affected 
seriousness in which she sighed forth the last sentence 
was so well assumed, that I laughed in spite of myself. 

" And so his lordship had nothing more to do with you V 9 

" And so his lordship had nothing more to do with me. 
Well, as I am not over economical, the sum which his 
generosity left with me was soon expended, and no other 
resource remained against present want, but to sell my 
furniture or go upon the town ; so I chose the more agree- 
able alternative." 
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Bad as I was, dear Reader, this disgusting acknow- 
ledgment made me shudder ; for the thought struck me 
that it was I who had brought the unhappy girl to such a 
state <of depravity. However, I suffered her to proceed. 

" But I'm in hopes I shall soon be better provided for, 
as I have gained, within two days, an admirer who is 
very pressing to be permitted to bear my expenses. The 
gentleman, however., is somewhat close, and will not 
agree to the settlement I demand ; though I think I know 
how to get the better of his scruples. The best of the 
story is — that this warm lover is upwards of fifty years 
old, the father of nine children, and a regular communi- 
cant in the church/' 

This was too disgusting. I could have borne to hear 
of even greater dissoluteness from a man, and should have 
laughed at the story of the pious elder ; but, in a woman! 
the boast of depravity is as loathsome as a wre* 

" My God 1 Alice Smith, I cannot bear to hear .you 
glory in such wickedness. Stop, for heaven's sake !" 

The girl laughed in my face. " O, pious Mr. Levis ! 
what another tale you sang some eight months since ! — 
You should have thought of this before, sir/' 

She was right. But before and after the deed are eo 
very different ! 

" I know it, Alice ; and had I once thought the conse- 
quences would be so dreadful, I would certainly never have 
acted as I did." 

" And I suppose you would not commit the same crime 
again?" 

The question was puzzling ; but. I answered as I felt at 
the moment : — " No." 

"No?" she repeated in a voice deliciously soft, and 
with a look of the most seducing fondness : " Are you so 
sure ?" — and the Circe flung her arms about me, and 
buried her burning lips in mine. Damnation ! my new. 
born virtue was already trembling its last. I unloosed 
her arms, and sprang from the pollution. 

« Hear me, Alice !"— I cried,— "Are you so wedded to 
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evil that you would not repudiate it if you eotild ? Would 
you not, if you could be restored to your former place in 
society, abandon a course of life which must sooner or 
later bring you to the lowest, the most loathsome wretch- 
edness k is possible for humanity- to suffer?" She hung 
her head in silence. I took her hand. " Alice— speak 
trot the word, and so may Heaven help me ! I will put 
you beyond the reach of evil, so far as money may effect 
it. Here, take this note" (one for £100,); "it will re- 
lieve your present necessities* In ■ > " 

At this moiuent the heavy footsteps of a man sounded 
from the yard. 

" Rub, for mercy's sake !" cried Alice,—" It's that old 
Turk. I wouldn't have him see you for worlds!" 

"Where shall I hide?" 

" Here — go in here — I'll soon send him off." And un- 
locking a door which opened into her room, she thrust me 
into a dark apartment. Then shutting the door after me, 
she turned the key. 

There was a strange smell, as of new furniture, in the 
place in which I stood. I groped about, and laid my hand 
upon.what I judged to be an empty box, resting against a 
shelf, with its open side facing the wall. This I judged 
would be the most secure hiding-place, in case the old 
fellow should have the curiosity to look into the room— - 
and elderly gentlemen are apt to be jealous. So I forth- 
with entered the box. It tottered at first, as though about 
to fall ; but my weight made it stand upright, and T found 
it to fit me nicely. Presently I heard some one stagger 
into Alice's apartment, and a husky voice, as of a man in 
liquor, #xclaim, 

" Ah, Ally, my darling ! how ore you ? I'm come to sit 
wiuvyou a little while." 

"But I can't have you, Potts"— answered the lady, "I 
expect my husband home every minuted 

"Husband!" spluttered Botts. " You still stick to it 
you are nmrried, heh? Well, that's right! nothing like a 

5* 
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good character, damme !" 

" But you must go this instant, I tell you." 

" I wont, Ally, till you play me a tune on your planner 
there." 

" O, do go, this once ! You wouldn't ruin me, would you, 
Potts, when you know I love you so ? Do go ! wont you ?" 

" No, I wont !" — and a heavy sound announced that 
Mr. Potts had settled himself in a chair. 

" O, what shall I do ?" whimpered Alice, — " You hard- 
hearted man ! you don't love me at all !" 

" You lie, you devil ! you know you do. I like you as 
much as any woman ought to he liked. Now don't wring 
your hands so, 111 go, if I must— that is, if you'll kiss me, 
you baggage." 

"0,1 can't." 

" Then damme if I'll go !" 

" Well then, will you leave me instantly if I kiss your 

"Yes." 

" You promise ?" 

"Don't I say yes?" 

" There then. Now go." 

The smack was given, and Potts scraped himself op 
from his chair. 

" To-morrow night I'll come again, Ally. And there, 

you trollop—- there's a guinea for you, to buy horns for your 

husband— husb— hiccup !" — and the, brute staggered out 

of the room ; and all was quiet again. 

. In a few minutes, Alice entered my apartment with a light. 

" Where are you, Mr. Levis ?" 

" Here I am ; : bring the light this way, Alice ; I want 
to see in what sort of box 1 have got — for it strikes*me as 
being of rather an odd construction." 

The girl came round to my hiding-place. The moment 
she saw me, she burst, into a fit of laughter. And well she 
might ; for I was standing bolt upright in a coffin. 

"Why the devil, Alice !" I exclaimed, as. I sprang but 
with great expedition, " Do you deal with the dead as well 
as the living." 
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"No ; I am not so fortunate. ' This store, which you 
see is full of these articles of furniture, belongs to an 
undertaker, who lets me my apartment, and occupies the 
rooms above with his wife. As there is nothing here that 
any one is likely to steal, and all the risk is on my side 
of the wall, the gentlemari-usher-to-the-dead thinks it 
sufficient to intrust the opening between the rooms to my 
care — and, you may believe me, I have found my conve- 
nience in the arrangement." 

"No doubt. — And is that vile beast, that just left you, 
the chaste old gentleman you were speaking of?" 

"O Lord, no!" 

"You are then the toy of the loose hours of such 
wretches ? obliged to submit to all their rank desires, and 
feign pleasure in their maudlin fondness when in your 
heart you loath it ? Surely, a woman of your good sense 
will catch at any chance of raising herself from such a 

sink of iniquity V 1 am ready, Alice, to settle upon you 

an annuity that shall support you comfortably. Let me 
hear, in a couple of days, that you have removed to some 
place where you are unknown, and where, by a correct 
course of conduct, it will be easy for you to gain respecta- 
bility, and I will call on you to " 

It is not wonderful that Alice — who could not know, 
that I felt it my duty to restore her to the honest station 
from which I imagined I alone had degraded the poor 
creature — should be suspicious of the motives of this ap- 
parent generosity. She interrupted me, and concluded 
the sentence herself: — 

— -" to test the strength of my new virtue." 

The latter part of our dialogue had passed, while the 
lady was reconducting me through the dark alley. Now, 
when we were about to separate, this nice insinuation 
reminded me of a doubt that had presented itself while I 
was stationed in the coffin listening to the delicate cooing 
of Mr. Potts. 
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"Alice— will you answer me, honestly, one question? 
Tell me, em I really the sole cause of your fail from 
virtue ? or, have I acted merely to hasten your descent 1" 

" Ridiculous ! What difference can it make now !" And 
this answer was from the same gentle woman that had been 
so indecently candid in her confessions a few minutes ago ! 
Let the reader consult the Thirty-fourth Chapter of this 
Book. 

"Well— goodnight, Alice. . Think of what I've said 
to you. la two days I will see you again." 

" Good night." And the alley-gate was closed. 



CHAPTER XL. 

Form'd of such clay as your*, 
The sick, the needy, shiver at your gates. 
* * » 

There are, while human miseries abound, 
A thousand ways to waste superfluous wealth, 
Without one fool or flatterer at your board, 
Without one hour of sickness or disgust. 

Art of Prestrting Health. 

TuorGH it did not diminish my criminality in the least, 
there was some consolation in reflecting that I was not 
the sole cause of Alice Smith's ruin, and that probably it 
had been the same with the poor girl had I never known 
her : I, therefore, retraced my way homeward with some- 
what lighter feelings than I had experienced when fol- 
lowing Alice to her abode* " O, that vile abode !" I mut- 
tered to myself, as I entered a miserable lane ; " An un- 
dertaker — one who provides for the last necessities of 
nature, and who may fairly be said to stand upon the 
grave — to let an apartment to a harlot ! making his own 
dwelling a convenience for lewdness ! Familiarity, in- 
deed, must breed contempt, when even the most sacred 
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things by too frequent handling become deprived of the 
character that makes them reverenced." 

Just then a little child passed me, crying as if his heart 
would break. I have all my uncle Timothy's fondness for 
children. I stopped the boy. 

" What is the matter, my little fellow? What are you 
doing in the streets* so late at night — and alone too 2 Are 
you lost ?" 

4 'No, I a'n't lost," sobbed the child ; " let me go ! let 
me go !" 

" Where do you want to go ?" 

" 0, don't stop me ! don't stop me ! father's a-dying, 
and the doctor wont come to him because he's no more 
money to give him — I must go for another one— do let me 
go!" 

" Show me where yeu live, my son ; I will see your 
father." • 

" Will you, sir ? Are you a doctor ? — O, mother will be 
so glad !" — And the delighted child, with the endearing 
familiarity of his age, as well as influenced by the feel- 
ings of the moment, took my hand to lead me to his 
home. Finding, however, that my walk, fast as it was, 
did not keep pace with his anxiety, he started off to run 
before me, then turned back upon his steps to hasten my 
progress. So I was obliged to suit myself to his impa* 
tience, and run with him. 

We came to a low, and most miserable habitation— as 
well as I could distinguish it ; for the street was so scan- 
tily furnished with lamps, that, on such a night as this, it 
was almost impossible to see one's way. The little boy 
knocked at the door. It was opened by a woman of very 
decent appearance ; — for, as the door led directly into 
the single apartment, where the whole family was col- 
lected, a farthing-rushlight, which burned upon a table, 
threw a feeble gleam that sufficed to show the person of 
th« female. 

"The doctor's come, mother ! the doctor's come: *" 
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"God blew him !" replied the woman, in a tone that 
showed she meant whaftshe said ; and I was admitted. 

You, who, lolling at your ease, find time to read these 
memoirs, and when wearied lay them down — to yawn, 
and stretch, and then resume them ; you, whose gentle 
heart is wont to melt at a scene of misery — described, 
will honour with a tear, perhaps, the remaining pages 
of this chapter ; but the tear will dry, the chapter will be 
ended, and you will forget it; — for, dear, indulgent 
Reader, you cannot see, as I saw it, the scene I am about 
to picture ; were it coloured to the life, the colours them- 
selves would soften to your eye the very harshness they 
were meant to represent,-— no touches, however forcible, 
can give the palpable wretchedness* of the reality. To 
hear poverty described — is one thing ; to see it as it is — 
another ; — but to feel it ! 

I found myself in a room, whose dimensions were about 
eight feet by five, with a ceiling so low, that, had I my 
hat on, I should have touched it. The floor was bare, 
and the walls, by their frequent yellow stains, showed 
that the damp was no stranger to them. On one side of 
the room stood a bed, -of which the frame part seemed to 
have been bought in better times, but the thin mattress 
was scantily covered with an old camlet cloak eked out 
by a strip of carpet ; while on the other side, in a recess 
formed by the projection of the chimney and the wall 
next the street, lay a heap of straw, on which were spread 
a narrow piece of worn and faded baize, the skirt of an 
old black stuff gown, and a bit of tarred sail-cloth. In 
this miserable substitute for a bed, lay two pale, but beau- 
tiful children. They were sleeping ; and the arm of one, 
white and pure as new-fallen snow, rested on the naked 
shoulder of his brother, whose cherub lips, half-open, 
seemed to smile delight at this token of affection. — Hap- 



* YZ e I e l» bout *° describe poverty such as it ordinarily appears, soualidnes* 
would be the word. * 
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py childhood, that can sleep, unconscious of the cues that 

weigh on older eyelids yet will not let them close !— In 

the bed, on the opposite side of the room, lay the sick. 

man. In the other recess formed by the chimney stood 

a cupboard, and the space between the cupboard andthe 

head of the bed was occupied by a sea-chest* The un- 

painted deal table, on which the rushlight was burning, 

stood near the hearth, whereon lay a few dead- coals, 

which, from their soft glossiness and unbroken forms, 

were evidently the relics of such bits of pine board and 

shingles as the poor are wont to gather from the rubbish 

of new buildings ; while, beside the coals, stood a small 

empty iron pot, of which one of the legs was missing, the 

handle also gone, and a large piece broken from the lip.—- 

Yet, in the midst of this want of every thing that was 

comfortable, there shone a -cleanliness, that told for the 

occupants of the hovel they had once been accustomed 

to better circumstances. If the furniture of the bed, was 

miserable, yet it was wholesome ; the strip of carpet 

looked bright, the bit of baize seemed newly, washed, and 

the tar in the sailcloth was spotted on a clear ground. 

And then, the skin of the children, I have said, was pure 

as new-fallen snow. The floor, too, of the room was 

without a stain, the solitary table was scrubbed to a most 

seemly whiteness, the very ashes were carefully swept 

to the back of the hearth, and the little black pot looked 

as though a cambric handkerchief might be rubbed upon 

it and contract no soil. Moreover (—1 have omitted to 

mention it in its proper place— -) a quarto bible lay open 

on the table. 

The reader will understand that all these circum. 
stances,. though they have occupied some minutes in 
reading, were taken in at a glance. 

The woman handed me a chair. It had but two sticks 
of the back remaining ; yet was it, with the exception of 
the sea-chest and a candlebox near the children's bed, 
the only seat the room afforded. 
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" I am not a physician, madam," were my first words 
Their effect was as I might have expected. The poor 
woman started back, and clasped her hands, and her pal- 
lid features became of a still more hueless cast, as she 
faintly exclaimed, 
' "Not a physician?" 

" No ; but I can be of more service to you than if I 
were— -and if your husband require medical aid, he 
shall have the best that can be procured." 

The wretched are ever ready to welcome hope. The 
countenance of the woman brightened on the instant, and 
she bent forward with eagerness, as I continued. 

" Sit down now, and confide to me plainly all your cir- 
cumstances—the distresses under which you labour, — 
and perhaps you will have no reason to regret the mistake 
which has introduced me here." 

She did as I desired her ( — the best way to express her 
thanks). Seating herself upon the box, at a little dis- 
tance from me, "My husband," she said, "was, for 
many years, the master of a vessel trading with the West 
Indies. Being much liked by all the merchants who em- 
ployed him, he was able to support his little family very 
respectably ; but, about eight months ago, his health be- 
came so bad he was obliged to give up his business en- 
tirely ; and ever since he has been stretched upon the 
bed in a most helpless state. I, at first, was able to make 
up in some degree for his inability to help us, by taking 
in needlework ; but my poor James became so poorly, 
that all the little money I could scrape together was con- 
sumed upon the doctors, and, then, we were obliged to sell 
our furniture by little and little, and remove to this mise- 
rable place. James then daily grew worse ; my own 
strength became much less than it was, and I couldn't 
devote so much time to my work. A week ago, I sold 
the last decent article we had, to buy bread ; but, although 
the doctor saw how sore I was pressed to keep my hus- 
band and our three little boys from starving, he was so 
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unfeeling 10 tonine jmy farther belp unless I .paid him 
as usual. Thkirery night, I thought James was dying, 
and I sent to him, beseeching him to come, if only for a 
minute ; but he pushed poor Dick from his doer, and bade 
him tell me Ms time wmsioo precious fo give for nothing. 
Not knowing what to do, I sent the child for the apothe- 
cary, that lives at a little distance ; and he was on his 
way, sir, when you met him, and so generously came to 
our assistance." 

This tittle narration, though homely in its language, 
was told with a conciseness very unusual with persons in 
her station of Hie ; and when she had finished, she looked 
in my face with an expression of confidence, which, flat- 
tering to every age, certainly lost none of its power for 
being directed to so young a man. 

" Now, ma'm, will you let me see your husband?" 

She took the light, and approached the bed where the 
sick man lay. " He fell asleep," she said, " when my 
little boy went for the apothecary. I'm in hopes it will 
do him good." The invalid lay, indeed, lapped in a tran- 
quil sleep ; for, as every one, when he enters a sick 
room, naturally assumes a cautious step, and sinks his 
voice. to a tone scarcely audible, my presence had not in 
the least disturbed him. He was a man between thirty 
and forty years of age, apparently. His sallow, meagre 
face showed the masks of a slowly wasting disease and 
physicians-' counsels ; btit there was nothing in his ap- 
pearance that indicated either present danger, or that a 
struggle for life had been lately undergone. The woman, 
evidently, had been frightened without cause. 

As I looked upon the hollow eyes and sunk jaws of 
the invalid, and the miserable hand which extended its 
skinny joints without the cloak that covered him, it struck 
me that want of proper nourishment might have served, 
as much as disease, to reduce him to this state. 

"What dees he eat?" I asked the woman, as we 
turned from the bed. 

Vol. II. 6 
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"Alas, sir!' 9 she answered, "I cannot give James 
What he wants. This morning he ate a bit of dry 
bread " 

"My God! Have you a basket ?" 

" No sir," she answered, with some surprise at the 
question. 

" No matter. Here, my little fellow, take this guinea, 
go— but no, it will not do to trust you alone— come with 
me." And I hurried little Dick from the hovel.— His 
mother, who now comprehended me, could not speak ; 
for her heart was full. 

Luckily, at a little distance, I found a grocery, which 
was not yet closed. There I bdught a loaf of bread, some 
oatmeal, sugar, and a basket in which to carry them. I 
then went to a tavern, and added to these articles aoouple 
of bottles of the best wine. 

The moment we re-entered the house, my little com- 
panion, who had not opened his lips the whole way 
( — indeed, I gave him no opportunity — ), cried out " Mo- 
ther, mother ! he's brought us bread ! he's brought us 
bread ! — Charley ! — Georgy ! see here !" 

The mother endeavoured to stop him ; but it was now 
too late. Both the brothers leaped from their straw, and 
the father, startled from his sleep, opened his languid 
eyes upon the scene. 

" O, mother, mother! mayn't we have a bit of that 
nice bread ?" cried the famished children — the first object 
that fixed their eyes being, of course, that which they 
most coveted ; but the next moment, seeing a stranger, 
they hurried under their wretched covering. 

"Sarah," faintly uttered the invalid, "how is this?" 
. " O, I can scarcely tell you, James !" answered his wife, 
moistening his shrivelled hands with her tears, — " We 
owe it all to this gentleman — we owe it all to him !" 

The poor man raised himself upon his elbow, and 
gazed earnestly in my face. " Merciful God !" he ex- 
claimed , ■ ■ " So young too !" 
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It was too much for me to bear. I took him by the 
hand. "You owe me nothing," I said,-—" nothing at 
aH ; or, if you would indeed be grateful" (—perceiving 
he was about to speak—), " only do as I wish you,"— 
and, calling for a cup, I* poured out some of the wine, 
and moistening with it a bit of bread, I put the morsel to 
his pallid lips. 

" O, this is too much !" he cried, averting his face,— 
" too much !— Sarah, take it from him— do; I can eat it 
much better from your hands." 

Here, little Dick, mistaking the meaning of his father's 
words, hastily interposed. " O, father, father — do take 
it from him ! This is a good doctor I'm sure, if there 
ever was one !" 

" Sweet boy !" I exclaimed — turning the child from 
the bed (—for I felt how difficult it must be for the poor 
man to eat, while I observed him, the bread I gave) ; 
and I kissed the lids of his beautiful eyes as he bashfully 
depressed them- I then gave him, and each of his bro- 
thers, some portion of the loaf. To see the eagerness 
with which the poor children devoured their simple 
food !—— It filled me. with a delight more real than I had 
ever known before.— Little Dick ate his share standing 
by my side ; and, at each mouthful, the charming boy 
pressed. still nearer to me, and looked up in my face with 
an expression of so much thankfulness ! I felt as though 
I could, hug him forever ; while the two younger chil- 
dren would bite a piece from thejrs, as they lay hidden in 
their straw, stretch their little heads above the coverlet, 
look in my face with that gaze— half bold, half timid— 
which is so delightful in childhood, and again conceal 
themselves till they had again filled their little mouths. 
And then I sprinkled some of the sugar upon their bread. 
The sweet innocents could scarcely express their won- 
der—" O, mother, mother ! only look here!" ; and little 
Dick cried out, in hU joy, " Mother, see what I've got ! 
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-just what I need to have before fluher was sink!" I 
waft forced to turn aside to aonceal my tears* 

— And all this happiness ha* been purchased for little 
more than a guinea* Ho*r many have I squandered to 
buy me torture, both- of mind and body !*— I tore off the 
back of a letter which I had in my pocket, and seating 
myself at the table, took my pencil and wrote the firilow- 
mg lines to my ancle Timothy :— 

"One, who, though at' present a stranger to- Doctor 
Levis, is not ignorant of his real benevolence, ventures to 
appeal to that virtue m behalf of a most wretched, though 
most worthy family, 

" It is to Doctor Levis, as m physician, that this note is 
addressed. The bearer will further explain its meaning." 

I banded the dip- of paper to die woman, who had just 

finished feeding the invalid, " Take this n> " (and 

I toM her the address). " If there is any physician that 
can restore your husband to health, it is he.— I would go 
for him myself; but I am, unhappily, at variance with 
him, and my application would not be listened to." 

"God knows! wish to thank you, sir," said the woman; 
« bn» I can't!" — and she burst into tears. 

"I am already more than thanked." I spoke iron* the 
heart* —--^" But stay! you most not go at this late hoar " 
(and my caution wae not idle ; for the woman wa» still 
yowg, and her emaciated features shewed the r e mai ns 
of beauty,) — it win be only needlessly exposing yourself; 
for I am confident your husband is m no immediate 



"0, 1 must ge!— there is no risk— no one would harm 
suejt- a poor being as me." 

"Satab, you must net — yea- shall not go!" cried* the 
sick man, exerting- fe» feeble voice. His- wife threw en 
her hoed; and rushed from the house as though she reared 
to be prevented. 

« God make me worthy of such goodness !" exdaaned 
the husband, and fainted from weakness. 
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I poured some wine into the cup, which stood con- 
veniently upon the chest, and bathed his face and temples 
with it, standing in such a position as to prevent the 
children's seeing the situation of their parent. With 
some difficulty he was recovered. ' He attempted to 
speak. "Hash!" I said, gently placing my hand upon 
his mouth; " I know all you would say. Be silent, now, 
for my sake. A day may come when I shall need a like 
service to that I now render you, and you may have it in 
your power to make me. an ample return." — I little knew 
how nearly I- was prophecying then. 

" God forbid that you should ever need it!" said the 
sick man ; " God will forbid it ; he cannot suffer one who 
is so kind to me to need such help from others-— one too 
so very young;" Poor man ! he did not know that this 
was the one bright spot in a life where all the Jest was 
darkness, or without polish. 

"Well, do one thing to Oblige me at present : — let me 
serve you without thanks." And, leaving him, F went to 
the hearth, broke the candle-box into small pieces, made 
little Dick kindle them, and placed upon them the iron pot, 
into which I put some water that he brought me from the 
cupboard. I then set my little assistant, who was delighted 
with his office, to watch the water, bidding him tell me 
when it should boil, that I might stir in it some of the oat- 
meal I had bought. Returning to the sick man, who all 
the time had entreated me to desist, "You must let me 
act," I said, " as your nurse, till your wife returns. This 
gruel, with the addition of a little of that good wine, and 
some sugar, you will find will do you more service than 
all the medicines in the world ; and I am much deceived 
if Doctor Levis does not tell you so too." 

The man sobbed, oppressed by his emotions. " Shall 
I not know at least the name of my benefactor ?" 

" My dear sir, that can be of no importance whatever. 
It must satisfy you, that I esteem myself fortunate in being 
the means of procuring you the attentions of a truly honest 
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physician sas» m whom you may peace the most implicit 
confidence." 

"Let me then study your features. Then I would 
new forget." 

Per the rest of the time, until the return of Ida wife, I 
sought to divert the invalid's thoughts from hat obligations 
to me— ra subject which, however agreeable to the one 
who spoke of them, was sufficiently unpleasant to aim 
who was forced to he the listener, I tsJketi to him of his 
health, lettered him wkh the hopes of a speedy recovery, 
and drew many bright pictures of the future, when he 
should be reinstated in the posse ssi on of hie former com- 
forts, till I actually produced a very sensible change in 
his spirits* 

In about a quarter of an hour, the woman returned* 
My uncle Timothy was with her. — The doctor's eyes in- 
stantly met mine, and he started back m complete amaze- 
ment. I bad, however, no desire to dbserve what would 
be his subsequent behaviour; so, as the children, the 
moment they saw him, began to cry out "Here's the 
doctor, father! here's the doctor !— Now, dear hither, 
you'll get well again !" and press around him, I managed 
to escape in the confusion, first slipping beneath the bible 
a note lor £50— the only money I had left about me, with 
the exception of a few loose shillings. 

That night, I slept— as I never had slept before.— But 
the next night ! and the next ! 
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CHAPTER XLL 



The deal, the ehufle, and the cat. 

Bwirr. 

Kaxev ro tfrvsw. olero 70^ oivou yiyvsrau 

Bat if your wrathful Mood to apt tebofl, 
Or are your nervea too irritably Strang, 
Wave all dlapute; be cautious, If yeu^ke; 
Keep Lest for ever, and forswear the bowl 



" 0, don't go yet, George !— don't go yet, Mr. Feinton ; 
we can have a game at something before we part, — for it's 
bat little over ten o'clock, and I know my friend Jerry 
loves play ." 

This was said by the Hon. Mr. Bonmot, as Lord 
Findue was preparing to follow Mr. Feinton, the last of 
the party which I had invited to meet my two new ac- 
quaintances. 

What could I say? " Mr. Bonmot is right, gentlemen — 
I cannot think of letting you go so soon. You must turn 
back, Feinton — O, I insist upon it ! — My lord, I will not 
suffer you to leave us." It had been the same, were I 
ever so tired of my company. Such is the advantage of 
those pests of society — your affable gentlemen, who. make 
themselves at home in every house and on every occasion. 

The gentlemen suffered themselves to be persuaded, 
and laid down their hats - r and the door was closed. 

"Now gentlemen, what will you play? Shall we ad* 
journ to the billiard-room ?" 

"No !" roared my friend of a day, constituting himself 
master of ceremonies, " not billiards— we have enough 
of them every day. Let us be vulgar for once, and play 
cards. We are just four— Whist fox me !" 
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" Well, my friends, what say you to Mr. Bonmot's pro- 
posal?" 

" I have no partiality for any particular game ; I there- 
fore vote with Mr. Bonmot," said Feinton. 

" The choice of my friends is always mine," said Lord 
Findue. 

" Then cards it is. John, bring us cards, and some 
more wine." 

" No wine for me, I beg of you !" cried Bonmot ; " I 
have already drunk more than I ought. I will join you 
in your cups ; but it must be with a cup of something 
else." 

" Well — what shall it be ? — Any thing that can be had 
you know is at your service, Mr. Bonmot." 

" A cup of tea, then." 

" A cup of tea ?" I exclaimed, with a laugh. 

"A cup of tea?" echoed Feinton — but in a tone of 
strong distrust — which, though it struck my ear, I did not 
however particularly notice at the time. Lord Findue 
remained cold and silent as usual. 

" O yes, a cup of tea," said Bonmot smiling. " Why, 
Jerry, you seem to think it odd I should prefer tea to 
wine ; but wine, man, makes my head ache, and tea re- 
freshes me. George well knows what violence I did my- 
self in drinking so freely at table, in order to avoid the ap- 
pearance of singularity : now we are alone, I mean to 
consult my comfort. Give me nothing but tea, my friends; 
you shall find I can be as merry as the best of you, though 
you wine it ever so much. Why, I can match Dr. John- 
son himself!* 

TBCUm vivere amem, TBcum obeam libens." 



* The reader remembers the pun, which the learned Doctor perpetrated upon 
thifl line of the Georgice— 

" Te venientedie, te decedente eanebat," 
by aid of a parody. — 

11 n Venierite die, te decedente refntro." 

Thto is, certainly, very grave authority for a cUutical punster like the Hon- 
ftobu Bonmot, 
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"Well said! You* wit has am* you,— Brkiff in Ac 
tear**, John." 

Th# cnrtb^the w*sey— the tea was brought 

" We wiM not cut far partners," nod Bonmot* shuftag 
the cards ; " let it be a. game of pure skill— party against 
party: My lord and I will play with you and Feufera 
for a hundred guineas." 

M Done ! for two hundred," £ exclaimed ; for I had 

already drunk beyond prudence. . Feinton, however, who 
had been more temperate, appeared reluctant. 

" Two hundred ?" repeated Bonmot, slowly shuffingthe 
eards with an air of reflection. " *Tie a large stake for 
the first— However, I don't eare : what say you, my 
lord?" 

"It's a matter of indifference to 



" Well then— but Mr. Feinton seems dissatisfied ?" 

"Why," said Feinton, with hesitation,— « K_I think 
the sum too large." 

"The devil, Feinton," I exclaimed, — "dWt hesitate 
about a trifle ! Come, indulge yourself for once." 1 
could be thus familiar with him ; for, though I have had 
no occasion to introduce him before, he was the one I 
liked die most of all my acquaintance— indeed, my inti- 
mate friend. 

"I am perfectly willing, Levis; but you well know I 
cannot afford to stake so highly. Let it be a hundred." 

" A hundred, then," cried Bonmot. "And now for the 
deal. — Ah, confound it ! there go the cards \? he added, 
as die whole pack fell from his hand upon the floor. The 
servant stooped to pick them up. M No matter," said 
Bonmot, " I have them now — they were not much scat- 
tered* — and he raised apparently the same pack, and be- 
gan to shuffle it. 

The deal came to me, and Lord Fmdoe cut* 

The game commenced. I drank my wine, and laughed 
and talked ; Bonmot sipped his tea, and hraghed, talked* 
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punned, sang, and roared. Feinton could not keep us 
silent. Both himself, however, and Lord Findue played 
as they should,— the former drinking moderately— the 
latter to an excess that made me wonder ; for it had no 
more effect upon him, than if it had been so much coffee, 
or any other moderate stimulant. < 

The first game was mine and Feinton's ; the second 
turned out for our antagonists ; and the third again was 
ours* 9o the hundred guineas were won, 

" Now double the stakes !" I exclaimed. 

" Agreed !" cried Bonmot, still laughing. rr " 

"Done!" added my partner* forgetting his caution. 
And his lordship said nothing, but looked as cold as ever. 

The second rubber we lost. Feinton became again 
distrustful, and proposed to reduce the stakes; but I 
roared, and swore, and forgetting, not 'merely the defer- 
ence I owed to the wishes of my guests, but even common 
decency, exclaimed, " I'll be damned if I play any longer, 
unless the stakes be doubled !" 

" But" — said Feinton anxiously. I would not listen to 
him. 

" It is but two hundred apiece, Feinton ; and if we lose, 
I hope we are friends enough to settle it without difficulty." 
— And Feinton suffered himself to be persuaded, or 
rather, out-talked. 

" Four hundred guineas, then!" roared Bonmot* 

" Four hundred," quietly repeated Lord Findue, with 
a cold smile— the first of any kind I had yet seen upon 
his lordship's lips. 

« Four hundred !" I added^echoing Bonmot ; and filled 
myself another glass— though my brain was already 
reeling. 

Feinton said nothing ; and the third rubber commenced. 
We lost it. 

. " Levis," said my partner, in a voice affectedly calm, 
" I'll thank you for the wine." I was about to push it to 
him ; but he extended his arm, while my hand was yet 
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upon die bottle, and took it from me, pressing my fingers 
is a manner that declared, at once, hm motive in asking 
for the wine was but to attract my attention* I looked at 
him. He glanced his eye quickly upon Bonmot, and then 
upon the cards — which the Honourable gentleman was 
shuffling, with his head bent oyer them, so that be did 
not observe us. I understood the glance, and my hot 
temper, already kindled by excessive drinking, burst at 
once into flame. 

Without stepping to reflect that Feinton's hint might 
be but a mere suspicion, I sprang from the table* almost 
out of my senses, and threw my chair with violence to the 
opposite side of the room. 

" Why, what's the matter, Jerry ?" asked Bonmot, with 
some surprise; for the action was so sudden that the 
whole party around the table .started simultaneously from 
their chairs. 

" The matter, Jerry ?" I exclaimed with bitterness, 
mimicking him. Then, raising my voice — " Mr. Bonmot, 
sir, best knows what the matter is." 

" How ?" cried the Honourable gentleman, with a laugh 
—but not a laugh of good-nature ; — "you have drunk too 
much, Mr. Levis." 

" Drunk too much ! — And you, sir," I added, with par- 
ticular emphasis, " have — played too much" 

"Mr. Levis," said my antagonist, with the sneer of 
a devil, and in a voice affectedly cool, " — when you 
have recovered your senses, I will listen to you. Your 
brain, sir, is too soft at present." 

Had he met my rage with rage, I might have gradually 
cooled, till I was able to listen to reason : but — this sneer! 

I reached my arm across the table, and muttering 

between my gnashed teeth " Scoundrel !", struck him 
directly in the face. He staggered ; but, being a strong 
man, did not fall. 

Feinton and Lord Findue, who had hitherto stood by 
inactive, now threw themselves between us. 
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u Unhand ma, myk*d!" cried Bonmot, in a voice of 
thunder*— at the same time eitrmating himself from his 
friend's .grasp--" I am perfectly taooL" Than, leaniag 
his head toward me, " Mr. Leads," he eaid, in a low, 
hollow voice,—" you shall answer this with your life*" 

" Not only to you," I roared, " but to your friend there! 
I'll fight you both— •now— 4his moment ! John, hang me , 
my pistols !"— and I attempted to spring forward and 
again strike my provoker ; but Feinton Jield me tightly. 

" Gentlemen," he said, " you see how it is vrith my 
friend-— Stop, Levis ! let me speak—— I pledge you 
my honour he shall answer you, Mr. Bonmot." 

" That I will !" I cried, gnashing my teeth like a mad. 
man, and tossing my arms in my vain efforts to escape. 

" If you, my lord," continued Feinton, " will retire to 
the rooms below, I will join you in a few minutes, and 
settle every thing. — Will that satisfy you, Mr. Bonmot?" 

Bonmot bowed in silence, and left the apartment ; and 
bis friend, saying he should " wait below to see Mr. 
Feinton," immediately followed him* 

Feinton now persuaded me, but with great difficulty, 
to go to bed. Then, whispering something to my servant 
John, and bidding him, aloud, attend his master, he de- 
scended to the interview with Lord Findue. 
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CHAWER XLII. 

Sy laws of learned duellists, 
They that are bruis'd with wood or fists, 
And think one beating may for once 
Suffix are cowards and poltroons: 
But, if they dare engage t' a second, 
' They're stoat and gallant fellows reckon'd. 

* Hudibr**. 

I slept like a beast all that night. 

In the morning, I was awakened by a hand that shook 
me violently, when opening my eyes 1 saw, by the dim 
light of the early dawn, my friend Feinton, completely 
dressed, standing by my bed side. 

" Up, Levis," he said ; " we have but an hour." 

"But an hour ?" I yawned,—" For— what 1* 

" For what ? Is it possible you have forgotten last 
night 1" ; 

I rubbed my eyes, and turned over on my side. " Last 
night?" The recollection shot through me like an arrow. 
The pang was dreadful ; but Feinton had his searching 
eyes fixed upon my countenance, and Pride drove back 
the weapon and steeled my breast with firmness. 

" I remember, now. Are all things arranged ?" I 

asked-— calmly, but without affecting an indifference 
which I could not feel, and would not have wished to 
feel. 

" Every thing," he answered, with a look which showed 
him satisfied of my courage. " But rise now, and dress % 
yourself,— we have not a moment to spare. . I'll wait in 
the next room, till you are ready.— When you are, call 
me." He left the room. 

Merciful God ! what a moment was that for me ! I 
w as not deficient in animal courage. Young as I was, I 

Vol. II. 7 
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could have prepared to die on the instant, and unshrink- 
ing, had it been where men meet sudden death without 
a chill — in a field of battle. There, where Glory sits 
triumphant on the blood-stained crest, and visions of 
never-dying fame play round the throbbing temples, and 
fan with their wings the burning lips — there, I could 
have smiled at Death, nor sighed to think upon my youth, 
and all my hopes of happy years to come, so blasted in 
their budding : but, thus to perish ! thus — in a private 
duel— with the consciousness that not even one sigh of 
regret would be heaved by the few that knew me, or 
worse— that they would pity him who had fallen in a 
drunken quarrel f it was horrible. — —Or, should it be 
my fortune to escape by the death of my antagonist — him 
whom I had .forced to this extremity, perhaps without a 

cause ! Either way to think was maddening. A cold 

sweat broke out upon me. Something then whispered, 
Pray to God: but how could I pray, when I was medi- 
tating the crime oT murder ? — and to make my peace with 

my Maker, by avoiding the commission of that crime 

it was now too late. Pride forbade it, — She, who seldom 
parted from me, pointed with finger terribly precise to 
the shrugged shoulders and sneers of my acquaintance, 
the contempt that would every where greet my presence; 
and she whispered in my ear, Coward! 

The struggle was over. I wiped my brow, and looked 
from the window. The dawn was now fully broke. With 
a quick, but careful hand, I dressed myself. Then, step- 
ping proudly across the apartment, I called to Feinton, 
in a firm voice, " Come in." 

He entered ; and, immediately after, a servant came 
with coffee and a slice or two of dry toast. ' 

"I thought it right to order this," said Feinton, when 
the man had left the rooni ; " for it's no trifling matter to 
fight upon an empty stomach." 

I disliked his levity. However, it might have been 
assumed from the most amiable motives. 
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" Thank you," I said in reply, f c Wont you breakfast 
with me ?" 

" I'm obliged to you ; but, to save time, I breakfasted 
while you were dressing. While you take your coffee, 
then, I will rati ever the arrangements I have made with 
Mr. Bonmot's second. We had some difficulty in agree- 
ing. You are the challenged party, and as such I claimed 
for you the right to have the first fire ; but, as the provoca- 
tions are almost wholly on your side, and some of them 
too, you will allow, of the grossest kind, his lordship ob- 
jected to allowing you that advantage. After much argu- 
ment, we agreed that the two parties should be put more 
on an equality by your consenting to wave your right. 
You are therefore to fire together, facing one another on a 
given signal." 

" I am glad of it from my soul ! I could not shoot at a 
fellow-being as I would at a target." 

Feinton smiled at this remark in a manner that did not 
please me. It was, however, the only way he noticed it ; 
and he proceeded to mention the other arrangements he 
had made. — I will not trouble the reader by detailing them. 
Suffice it, that every arrangement was so ordered, that, in 
case I should be the survivor, I might make my escape to 
France without difficulty. 

I was moved by Feinton's kindness ; for the appearance 
of a favour was always sufficient to excite my gratitude, — 
I never stopped to analyze it* The reader, who remem- 
bers my desertion from my parents and my uncle, and my 
return of Mr. Townsend's hospitality, will smile, perhaps, 
at this assertion : but the inconsistency is easily explained. 
Where favours are shown us habitually, we cease to 
regard them as such — we look upon them as our right. 
Hence, parents are Tools, when they reproach their 
children that they never show themselves grateful except 
where the kindness conferred is rare or unexpected. This 
explains my behaviour to my relations — the two first cases. 
In the last case, I have but to day, that those who are very 
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susceptible to impressions, and especially the young, are 
with great justice compared to wax, on which if it is easy 
to stamp any image we please, it is -as easy to efface it 
and supply its place by another, and that I, who have 
ever been mQre or less the creature of impulse, was pecu- 
liarly so at an age when neither reason, nor education, 
nor experience was sufficiently strong to hold the reins 
of my feelings. 

" And now, my friend," said Feinton, rising, and affec- 
tionately taking my hand, " is there any thing you would 
have me do for you, in case this affair terminate— -other- 
wise than I hope it will ?" 

I did not dare to think, lest my emotions should make 
me tremble ; for I dreaded to be laughed at for feelings 
that would have done me honour. — Of this dishonest shame 
sorry am I to say I stand not alone guilty in the world. 

" No, not any," I answered quickly, pressing his hand 
with warmth. — "I thank you, dear Feinton." 

" Well then, it is time we started. — Your pistols are 
ready, I presume ?" 

< " I have not thought of them," I answered, opening 
the case. 

"They are superb !" exclaimed my friend, handling the 
weapons with an air of admiration, — "magnificent!— 
Upon my word, I have never seen the like !" 

"They are then yours, Feinton.. Keep them for my 
sake 2— and may you never need them !" 

" You are too generous to die, Levis !" cried my friend — 
his eyes sparkling with a delight which was certainly 
somewhat mistimed. — "But, bless me! one of them is 
loaded !— the charge must be drawn." 

" Here, I will do it, Feinton — there is no need of your 
troubling yourself." I took the pistol from him, and care- 
fully drew the charge. — Had my hand trembled in the 
least degree, I would have turned the weapon on my brain.. 
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The carriage was waiting before the door of the hotel. 
As I took my seat, I felt my heart beat violently. — Silence 
had been dangerous to me. 

" Feinton," I said, " do you really believe Mr. Bonmot 
guilty of the villainy I charged him with ?" 

" Do I really believe ?" 

"Yes— I mean had you any thing but suspicion to 
found such a charge upon 1 — Not that your answer can 
have any bearing whatever on the affair, us it now stands 
between Mr. Bonmot and myself, — nor do I desire it 
should ; but it would be a satisfaction to know the truth ; 
for I must say I fear I was too hasty in accusing him." 

" You shall judge. — Without repeating the strong cir- 
cumstantial evidence with which a moment's recalling of 
the conduct of our opponents last night will furnish you, I 
will mention one direct fact, which you shall acknowledge 
confirmation enough of my suspicions. When, at the 
end of the third rubber, just before I asked you for the 
wine, I rose to conceal my agitation at the loss of a sum 
which to one in my circumstances is no trifle, I saw, 
though accidentally, by a single ^glance, Mr. Bonmot draw 
the cards from the table and substitute, with admirable 
adroitness, another pack — no doubt the original one. You 
were engaged at the time in conversation with Lord 
Fiadue, and therefore did not observe the manoeuvre. — 
Bat this is not all. Afterwards your servant informed me, 
of his own accord, that when he stooped to pick up the 
cards which had dropped from Mr. Bonmot's hands, he 
observed Mr. Bonmot change the pack for another which 
he took from his pocket. Are you satisfied ?" 

" And Lord Findue, I suppose, was concerned in this 
vile plot?" 

M No doubt of it. For my own part, I believe his lord- 
ship is the greater scoundrel of the two." 

" Singular, that men of their birth and education should 
level themselves with common sharpers!" 
* 7* 
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"Why so? Do you suppose that lords and gentlemen 
are never born villains. Let me tell you, there is as 
much bad blood flows in noble veins as taints the systems 
of the vulgar. Exclusive of their being seldom subjected 
to the temptations of necessity, the pride of rank deters 
the higher classes from indulgence in the petty vices 
which sully the lives of those who are neither so sensitive, 
nor so liable, to disgrace ; but when your gentleman can 
practise a little roguery in the dark, he seldom minds the 
fatigue of stooping. Why, Levis, I have known a prince 
of the blood to be guilty of a meaner act than Bonmot's !" 

" My God ! can it be possible ?" 

" Possible ? — Tou are young indeed, not to know yet 
what a dirty world it is we live in— -where the only differ- 
ence between the pastiness of the vulgar and that of 
better men is, that the one is covered, while the other 
reeks to heaven in the open sunshine. Alas, my dear 
Levis ! before you are much older, you will learn to keep 
a guard upon your pockets even wheit you mingle with 
your friends." 

Here the conversation dropped for a minute or two ; 
but I soon renewed it, by asking, 

" Do you suppose, Feinton, the roughness of Mr. Bon- 
mot's manners is affected ?" 

" Partly so. He knows it is a good lure to the young 
and inexperienced* who will never suspect a man of his 
apparently open heart." 

" And Lord Findue's repulsive formality ?" 
1 " Also partly affected, by way of shadow to the tights of 
his associate's character ; — and you cannot deny that the 
chiaro-scuro is perfect of its kind. It may be, however, 
that the manners of both are purely natural. If so, all 
I can say is— they are the best matched company for 
mutual protection I have ever known." 

We arrived upon the ground, and, to my mortification, 
found the opposite party already there.— My antagonist 
was not the man of yesterday. He was standing erect, 
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with folded arms, and a stern composure in his manly 
form and bold features that amounted even to dignity. 
Feinton whispered, " I had no idea he was so much of the 
gentleman." 

The usual arrangements being made by the seconds, we 
took our places. At that moment, I felt as if my heart 
had ceased to beat ; — it seemed as though I were deprived 
of all the powers of sensation, and yet was I conscious of 
every thing I ought to do, and aware that I did it well. 

Back to back we measured from each other five paces — 
turned ; — the wo»d was given — we fired. I took no aim > 
but, on the instant, my antagonist uttered a yell of agony, 
sprang upwards from the earth, and fell flat upon his face. 
They raised the body, and turned it on its back ; but 
it was utterly lifeless, — the ball .had pierced the heart. I 
stood gazing on it, without the ability to move — the fatal 
weapon still grasped in my hand. What would I not have 
given for the power to undo what I had done ! Gladly, at 
the moment, would I have laid down my own life to recall 
the breath to that poor body. Feinton took my arm. 
" Come," he said ; " we must go." I heard him distinctly ; 
but I did not stir. " Are you mad ?" he added, shaking 
me rather rudely, — " It is done, and cannot be. altered now. 
You must hasten, unless you would get yourself into diffi- 
culty." — I looked for the last time at the unfortunate 
Bonmot. " I will never fight again," I said in a low 
voice, — and resigning my pistol to Feinton, I followed him 
to the carriage. 

As we rode, my friend made repeated endeavours to 
excite my spirits ; but, finding them all ineffectual, he at 
length desisted, and I spoke. not a word till we had arrived 
at the first stopping place. Here, as I prepared to enter 
another carriage, which his care had provided that I might 
proceed without interruption, Feinton took my hand — 

" We part here," he said. " I would willingly accom- 
pany you further ; but I must now shift for myself. Fare- 
well, my friend." 
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" Farewell then, Feinton. I shall never forget your 
kindness to me in this unhappy affair." 

" Farewell !" he repeated, warmly returning the press. 
ure of my hand ; and he left me. But instantly coming 
back—" O, Levis," he said with an appearance of some 
confusion, "I have a favour to ask of you ; — my necessities 
compel me to it.— -Can you accommodate me with a 
thousand pounds till your return ?" 

"Gladly!" — for I was delighted with the opportunity 
of making some return for the favours under • which I 
stood indebted to him. I entered the little inn, and drew 
him an order on my banker. 

"Once more — farewell!" he said — his eyes filling 
from a sensibility that did him honour. " May you soon 
recover your spirits, and be as happy as — as you deserve 
to be." 

I shook my head despondingly. " Good b'ye, Feinton. 
I shall hear from you often ?" 

" That you shall ! — Good b'ye." I received not 

so much as a line from him, nor ever saw him after- 
wards. 

Alas, my dear Levis! said the prophet Feinton, be- 
foreyou are much cider, you will learn to keep a guard upm 
yoxir pockets, even when you mingle iwth your friends* 
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—just what (used to have before father was sick ! w I 
waa Arced to tu*a aside to conceal my tears* 

— And ati this happraeas ha»been purchased for little 
more than a guinea ! Host many bare I squandered to 
buy me torture^ both- of mind and body !*— I tore off the 
back of a letter which I had in my pocket, and seating 
myself at the table, took my pencil and wrote the follow - 
mg line* to my ancle Timothy :— 

"One, who, though at present a stranger to Doctor 
Levis, is not ignorant of his real benevolence, venJniea to 
appeal to that virtue in behalf of a most wretched, though 
most worthy family. 

" It is to Doctor Levis, as a physician, that this note is 
addressed. The bearer will further explain its meaning." 

I handed the slip- of paper to the woman, who had just 
finished feeding the invalid. " Take this t* — " (and 
I told her the address). " If there is any physician that 
can-restore your husband to health, it is be.— I would go 
for him myself; but I am, unhappily, at variance witk 
him, and: my application would not be listened to." 

<*€fed' knows! wisb to tfcank you, sir/' said the woman ; 
« be » I ean'tf • — and she burst into tea**. 

« I am already mom wan thanked." I spoke rrottttbe 
heart. — ^ " But stay ! you mustnot go- at thus late hour" 
(and my caution was not idle;, for the woman wa»sttU 
yomrg, and her emaciated features shewed the remains 
of beauty,) — it will be only needlessly exposing yourself; 
for I am confident your husband is in no immediate 



u 0, 1 must go !• — there is no risk— no one would harm 
susft a poor being as me." 

"8aYab, you must net — you shall not go!'* cried* the 
sick man, exeTtmg-Mr feeble voice. Ifia wife threw- ©a 
her hood, and rushed from the house as though she reared 
to bt prevented. 

"God make me worthy of such goodness !" exehumed 
the husband, and fainted from weakness. 
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I poured some win© into the cup, which stood con- 
veniently upon the chest, and bathed his face and temples 
with it, standing in such a position as to prevent the 
children's seeing the situation of their parent. With 
some difficulty he was recovered. ' He attempted to 
speak. " Hush !" I said, gently placing my hand upon 
his mouth; " I know all you would say. Be silent, now, 
for my sake. A4ay may come when I shall need a like 
service to that I now render you, and you may have it in 
your power to make me. an ample return." — I little knew 
bow nearly I was prophecying then. 

"God forbid that. you should ever need it!" said the 
sick man ; " God will forbid it ; he cannot suffer one who 
is so kind to me to need such help from others— one too 
so very young;" Poor, man ! he did not know that this 
was the one bright spot in a life where all the rest was 
darkness, or without polish. 

" Well, do one thing to oblige me at present : — let me 
serve you without thanks." And, leaving him, I went to 
the hearth, broke the candle-box into small pieces, made 
little Dick kindle them, and placed upon them the! iron pot, 
into which Ipiit some water that he brought me from the 
cupboard. I then set my little assistant, who was delighted 
with his office, to watch the water, bidding him tell me 
when it should boil, that I might stir in it some of the oat-' 
meal I had bought; Returning to the sick man, who all 
the time had entreated me to desist, " You must let me 
act," I said, " as your nurse, till your wife returns. This 
gruel, with the addition of a little of that good wine, and 
some sugar, you will find will do you more service than 
all the medicines in the world ; and I am much deceived 
if Doctor Levis does not tell you so too." 

The man sobbed, oppressed by his emotions, " Shall 
I not know at least the name of my benefactor ?" 

" My dear sir, that can be of no importance whatever. 
It must satisfy you, that I esteem myself fortunate in being 
the means of procuring you the attentions of a truly honest 
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physicia n. e p e» in whom you. may place the most implicit 
confidence." 

" Let me then study you? features. Thai I would 
nertt forget." 

For the rest of the time, until the return of hie wife, I 
nought to divert the invalid'* thoughts from has obligations 
to me— re subject which, however agreeable to the one 
who spoke of them, was sufficiently unpleasant to him 
who wae forced to he the listener. I tsJkdd to him of his 
health, flattered him wkh the hopes of a speedy recovery, 
and drew many bright pictures of the future, when he 
should be reinstated in the possession of his former com- 
forts, till I actually produced a very sensible change in 
his spirits* 

In about a quarter of an hour, the woman returned. 

My uncle Timothy was with her The doctor's eyes in- 

stantly met mine, and he started back m complete amaze- 
ment. I had, however, no desire to dbeerve what would 
be his subsequent behaviour ; so, as the children, the 
moment they saw him, began to cry out "Here's the 
doctor, father! here's the doctor !— Now, dear father, 
you'll get well again !" and press around him, I managed 
to escape in the confusion, first slipping beneath the bible 
a note for £50— the only money I had left about me, with 
the exception of a few loose shillings. 

That night, I slept— as I never had slept before But 

the next night ! and the next ! 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

The deal, the shuffle, and the cat 

Swirr. 

Kaxov to tfivsfv. dtfo yAf faou yfyvsrea 



Bat If jour wrathful Mood to apt to boll, 
Or are your nerves too irritably strong, 
Wave all dispute; be cautious, if you Joke; 
Keep Lest lor ever, and forswear the bowl. 

AaxsTBone. 

" O, don't go yet, George !— don't go yet, Mr, Feinton ; 
we can have a game at something before we part, — for it's 
but little over ten o'clock, and I know my friend Jerry 
loves play.™ 

This was said by the Hon. Mr. Bonmot, as Lord 
Findue was preparing to follow Mr. Feinton, the last of 
the party which I had invited to meet my two new ac- 
quaintances. 

What could I say ? "Mr. Bonmot is right, gentlemen — 
I cannot think of letting you go so soon. You must turn 
back, Feinton — O, I insist upon it ! — My lord, I will not 
suffer you to leave us." It had been the same, were I 
ever so tired of my company. Such is the advantage of 
those pests of society — your affable gentlemen, who. make 
themselves at home in every house and on every occasion. 

The gentlemen suffered themselves to be persuaded, 
and laid down their hats ; and the door was closed. 

"Now gentlemen, what will you play? Shall we ad* 
journ to the billiard-room ?" 

"No 9" roared my friend of a day, constituting himself 
master of ceremonies, " not billiards — we have enough 
of them every day. Let us be vulgar for once, and play 
cards. We are just four— Whist for me !" 
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" Well, my friends, what say you to Mr. Bonmot's pro- 
posal r 

" I have no partiality for any particular game ; I there- 
fore vote with Mr. Bonmot," said Feinton. 

" The choice of my friends is always mine," said Lord 
Findne. 

" Then cards it is. John, bring us cards, and some 
more wine." 

" No wine for me, I beg of you !" cried Bonmot ; " I 
have already drunk more than I ought. I will join you 
in your cups; but it must be with a cup of something 
else." 

« Well— what shall it be ?— Any thing that can be had 
you know is at your service, Mr. Bonmot." 

" A cup of tea, then." 

" A cup of tea ?" I exclaimed, with a laugh. 

"A cup of tea?" echoed Feinton — but in a tone of 
strong distrust — which, though it struck my ear, I did not 
however particularly notice at the time. Lord Findue 
remained cold and silent as usual. 

" O yes, a cup of tea," said Bonmot smiling. " Why, 
Jerry, you seem to think it odd I should prefer tea to 
wine ; but wine, man, makes my head ache, and tea re- 
freshes me. George well knows what violence I did my- 
self in drinking so freely at table, in order to avoid the ap- 
pearance of singularity: now we are alone, I mean to 
consult my comfort. Give me nothing but tea, my friends; 
you shall find I can be as merry as the best of you, though 
you wine it ever so much. Why, I can match Dr. John- 
son himself!* 

Ticum vivcre amem, Tecum obeam libera." 



* The reader remembers the pun, which the learned Doctor perpetrated upon 
taiattMoftkeGeorgtefr- 

" Te veniente -die, te decedents eanebat," 
by aid of a parody. — 

" n Veniente die, t« decedente rei**ro." 
Tbii i to, certainly, very grave authority for a ckutieal punster like the Hon. 
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" Wdl said? Your wit has saved you»— Brm* ktbe 



n 



The earthy the warn, the tea wae brought. 

« We wiM not cut for partners," and Bonmot, Jihuttag 
the eazds ; " let it be a. game of pure aktll — party against 
party. My lord and I will play with you and Feinton 
for a : hundred guineas." 

" Done ! for two hundred," I exclaimed ; for I had 

already drunk beyond prudence. . Feinton, however, who 
had been more temperate, appeared reluctant. 

" Two hundred ?" repeated Bonmot, slowly shnflhnglhe 
cards with an air of reflections * *Tie a large stake for 
the first— However, I dont eare: what say you, my 
lord?" 

"It's a matter of indifference to me," answered his 
lordship. 

" Well then— but Mr. Feinton seems dissatisfied ?" 

"Why," said Feinton, with hesitation,— " I— I think 
the sum too large." 

"The devil, Feinton," I exclaimed, — "don't hesitate 
about a trifle ! Come, indulge yourself for once." I 
could be thus familiar with him ; for, though I have had 
no occasion to introduce him before, he was the one I 
Eked the most of all my acquaintance— indeed, my inti- 
mate friend. 

" I am perfectly willing, Levis; but you well know I 
cannot afford to stake so highly. Let it be a hundred." 

" A hundred, then," cried Bonmot. "And now for die 
deal. — Ah, confound it ! there go the cards !*" he added, 
as the whole pack fell from his hand upon the floor. The 
servant stooped to pick mem up. M No matter," said 
Bonmot, " I have them now — they were not much scat- 
tered 9 *— and he raised apparently the same pack, and be- 
gan to shuffle it. 

The deal came to me, and Lord Findae cut* 

The game co mm e n ced, I drank my wine, and laughed 
and talked ; Bonmot sipped hie tea, and laughed, talked, 
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punned, sang, and roared. Feinton could not keep us 
silent. Both himself, however, and Lord Findue played 
as they should,— -the former drinking moderately — the 
latter to an excess that made me wonder; lor it had no 
more effect upon him, than i£ it had been so much coffee, 
or any other moderate stimulant* 

The first game was mine and Feinton's ; the second 
turned out for our antagonists ; and the third again was 
ours* $o the hundred guineas were won. 

" Now double the stakes !" I exclaimed. 

" Agreed !" cried Bonmot, still laughing. rn 

" Done !" added my partner,, forgetting his caution.- 
And his lordship said nothing, but looked as cold as ever. 

The second rubber we lost. Feinton became again 
distrustful, and proposed to reduce the stakes; but I 
roared, and swore, and forgetting, not "merely the^ defer- 
ence I owed to the wishes of my guests, but even common 
decency, exclaimed, " I'll be damned if I play any longer, 
unless the stakes be doubled !" 

" But" — said Feinton anxiously. I would not listen to 
him. 

" It is but two hundred apiece, Feinton ; and if we lose, 
I hope we are friends enough to settle it without difficulty." 
— And Feinton suffered himself to be persuaded, or 
rather, out-talked* 

" Four hundred guineas, then !" roared BonmoU 

" Four hundred," quietly repeated Lord Findue, with 
a cold smile— -the first of any kind I had yet seen upon 
his lordship's lips* 

"Four hundred !" I added„echoing Bonmot ; and filled 
myself another glass-r-though my brain was already 
reeling. 

Feinton said nothing ; and the third rubber commenced. 
We lost it. 

. " Levis," said my partner, in a voice affectedly calm, 
" I'll thank you for the wine." I was about to push it to 
him ; but he extended bis arm. while my hand was yet 
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upon the bottle, and took it from me, pressing my. fingers 
in a manner that declared, at once, me motive in asking 
for the wine was hot to attract my attention. I looked at 
him. He glanced his eye quickly upon Bonmot, and then 
upon the card*— which the Honourable gentleman was 
shuffling, with his head bent over them, so that he did 
not observe us. I understood the glance, and my hot 
temper, already kindled by excessive drinking, burst at 
once into flame. 

Without stopping to reflect that Feinton'e hint might 
be but a mere suspicion, I sprang from the table -almost 
out of my senses, and threw my chair with violence to the 
opposite side of the room. 

" Why, what's the matter, Jerry ?" asked Bonmot, with 
some surprise; for the action was so sudden that the 
whole party around the table started simultaneously from 
their chairs. 

" The matter, Jerry ?" I exclaimed with bitterness, 
mimicking him. Then, raising my voice — "Mr. Bonmot, 
sir, best knows what the matter is." 

" How V y cried the Honourable gentleman, with a laugh 
—but not a laugh of good-nature ; — "you have drunk too 
much, Mr. Levis." 

" Drunk too much !— And you, sir," I added, with par- 
ticular emphasis, " have — played too much" 

"Mr. Levis," said my antagonist, with the sneer of 
a devil, and in a voice affectedly cool, " — when you 
have recovered your senses, I will listen to you. Your 
brain, sir, is too soft at present." 

Had he met my rage with rage, I might have gradually 
cooled, till I was able to listen to reason : but — this sneer! 

I reached my arm across the table, and muttering 

between my gnashed teeth " Scoundrel !", struck him 
directly in the face. He staggered ; but, being a strong 
man, did not fall. 

Feinton and Lord Findue, who had hitherto stood by 
inactive, now threw themselves between us. 
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« Silent, I §ay— this instant !" 

be obeye d mai* "— 4nd Le Gaat— having listened in 
silence to my directions as to the articles of apparel I 
should need, and received my orders to return for me in 
a week— set off to rest himself and horse at the nearest 
inn, wearing, as he rode, an expression of countenance 
that our old acquaintance Mr* Snubbs would have consi- 
dered .die perfection of his art.— Had I suddenly become 
pious, I believe lie Gant would have done nothing but 
fast and pray from morning to night. 

Before closing the chapter, it will be proper to make 
the reader better acquainted with the family in which I 
was now temporarily settled. 

The good man himself was upwards of sixty years old, 
and somewhat under the middle size, though rather full 
in person. His head might have served a painter for the 
model of an apostle's. The high, benevolent forehead, 
which Time had left unwrinkled, the quiet blue eye, and 
the mouth ever placid, save when a smile of amenity 
curled it for a moment, harmonized well— or, to use a 
technical word, which those flies that light on everything 
to spoil it (I mean the reviewers) have converted into a 
mere cant phrase, were in excellent keeping with his bald 
crown and its venerable circlet of silver hairs. Nor did 
the manners of the old man disagree with his appearance ; 
for, except when unusually excited (—as, for instance, 
when he rushed from the house to meet me-p), he was 
rather grave in deportment — though without austereness. 
—He was the son of a rich and respectable banker, who, 
being involved in the failure of another, destroyed him- 
self in a it of despair, leaving this, his only child, almost 
destitute of the means of existence. The young man, 
who was then on his travels, was thud obliged to accept 
the fast employment that offered. After suffering many 
reverses during the whole summer of his life, the greater 
part of which period was passed in I&igland, he at length 
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settled himself in this spot. Here lie had now fired for 
twenty-one years-having earned, by his own unassisted 
industry, sufficient wealth to enable him to enjoy at his 
ease alt the comforts, and many of the luxuries of hie, 
and happy & the possession of an amiable wife, and a 
daughter, who was in her parent's eyes all that a parent's 
heart could desire. 

The wife was at least twenty years younger than her has. 
band. She was a woman of considerable natural talents, 
though evidently very little improved by education, and was 
possessed of a more than ordinary share of beauty. There 
was, however, nothing remarkable in this latter quality. 
It was of the usual character to be found in her country, 
women — set off by that peculiar vivacity which never 
leaves a Frenchwoman, however old, till the day of her 
death, and which I have noticed flourishes never with 
greater luxuriance, than at that period of life, when an 
Englishwoman generally settles down in an armed-chair 
by the fire-side, the fat, dozing, good-natured grand- 
mama. 

Nannette struck me as uncommonly handsome — un- 
commonly, even in a country where I never saw a female 
that I thought decidedly ugly, — except, perhaps, it was an 
old or a Mind one. A figure short, but formed in the finest 
mould, and possessing, to an exquisite degree, that flexi- 
bility which we look for in vain in the stiffly .laced belles 
of fashionable life,— -a head turned with a beauty I never 
saw equalled— (but in her, of whom it must be my me- 
lancholy task to speak in the Fifth Book), and set upon a 
swan-hke neck with a grace, of which I can give the 
Reader no better description than by referring him to 
seme find statue he may have seen of female loveliness* 
or bidding him take the pencil of his imagination, and 
portray what he would consider the perfection of grace- 
fulness in that part, which gives more effect than any 
other to the female form,—- a forehead mpderately high, 
and even as the polished marble, — eyes whose dark 
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beauty was ever changeable, at one moment sparkling 
With gaiety, and the next softened to that melancholy 
expression which is so fascinating, because it always ex- 
cites in us a wish to console the party thus apparently 
distressed in mind ( — and pity is a dangerous feeling to- 
wards women — ),— a nose whose only fault was its being 
a little too large, — a mouth, though not small, well enough 
formed for the mere matter of lips, and beautified with a 
child-like innocence of expression, somewhat singular in 
a girl of twenty,*— and a chin turned in. a manner that 
corresponded well with the rare, symmetry of the head 
and neck — were certainly points which would have been 
considered admirable in any country. Yet these were 
not all ; for Nannette's understanding was a fine one, 
and, though it had not received much regular culture, 
the care of her father had improved it to a state that 
would have done credit to many women of a higher 
sphere of life. And then her manners were so attractive 
— half artless, half coquettish ; nature, or what she wished 
to do, ever seeming to contend with her knowledge of 
decorum, or what she had been taught to do. And lastly, 
she loved her parents so truly ! ■ " If this picture be 
accurate," you will say, "Nannette wanted but little of 
being a perfect beauty." I cannot answer — I may have 
exaggerated; but, if so, I am excusable, as you will 
promptly allow ere you have read much further. 

Such were the individuals composing the little- family 
in which I was. now an inmate. And, as such, could they 
be otherwise than happy 1 They were happy* When I 
entered their dwelling, it was the house of gladness ; but 
with me, though innocent, came the accursed blight, and 
I left it — the abode of wretchedness so pitiable !— * — -better 
had it been desolate, the rank grass choking up its door- 
way, and the owls hooting in its chambers ! 
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CHAPTER IL 

Now o'er a\e one half world 
Mature seems dead, and wicked dreams abase 
The cnrtain'd sleep; now witchcraft celebrate* 
Pale Hecate's offering ; and wither*d Murder 
Alaram'd by bis sentinel, the wolf, 
Whose bowl's his watch, thus with his stealthy pace, 
With Tarquin's ravishing strides, towards his design 
Mores like a ghost. 

Macbeth. 

The last day of the week I was to spend with my kind 
entertainers was drawing to its close, when a stranger of 
some importance arrived at the cottage. He was unac- 
companied by friend or servant ; but, to judge from the 
soiled state of the little one-horse carriage in which he 
came, and the jaded appearance of the animal that drag, 
gedit, her had journeyed from some distance ; and a large 
trunk, attached to the vehicle, seemed to announce its 
owner's intention of making no flying visit. — In answer 
to my host's salutation and look of inquiry, he extended, 
with great awkwardness of manner, a sealed letter; which 
the old man opened, and read aloud, as follows : — 

IC Dear friend, — 

" With this you will welcome no less a person 
" than my son Charles. Tou will find him, I trust, every 
" thing that a parent could wish his son to appear, or 
" that you can desire to meet in the future husband of my 
"little favourite. — I will write none of the thousand 
"things I have to tell you, as I wish not to deprive myself 
"of the pleasure of relating them with my own lips, 
" when we meet two weeks from this day. 
" Wholly yours, 
" dear friend, 

" Chakles Ls Gendbe," 
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This letter was dated four days back* 

" Ah, my friend ! my son !" exclaimed the old man, 
when he had finished it, rushing into the stranger's arms, 
and kissing him repeatedly on either cheek, — "how de- 
lighted I am to see you ! « • ■ ■ But," he added, with an 
air of disappointment he could not wholly conceal, as he 
held the young man from him in order to study his coun- 
tenance, " you do not je'semble your father at all, Charles! 
However, I recollect now, he wrote me to that effect long 
ago ; — but he said you were the image of your mother — 

and she had, I think but it's of no importance. Tou 

must know our good wife ; and here, this is our daughter, 
my little Nannette— kiss her, boy !" 

Le Gendre shook hands with the mother, but touched 
the cheek of his future wife with, as I thought, an indif- 
ference that did him little credit, as shown towards a girl 
of Nannette's beauty. 

" And this young gentleman," continued Mr. Le Bon- 
homme, " you must learn to esteem and love for my sake, 
Charles. It is Mr. Levis." 

Charles bowed low, eyeing me with a rapid and suspi- 
cious glance. I returned the bow, without paying any 
regard to the look that accompanied it ; for, I thought, 
—It is very natural that he should feel some jealousy, find, 
ing me established here on such good terms with the head 
of the house. — 

> The ceremony of introduction thus over, my venerable 
friend put some questions to Le Gendre, relative to his 
family, which the latter answered with a singular close- 
ness — as though he were unwilling to use more words 
than were absolutely necessary,— as for instance :— 

" And how did you leave my old friend, your father.?" 
asked the old man ; " I have not seen him but twice since 
the day we agreed together upon the union of his little 
boy with my Nannette, and that is — let me see— twenty 
years ago, when you and she were infants in the cradle, 
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Does he still enjoy the same robust health as for- 
merly 1" 
" I thank you, sir, the same." 

"And I suppose he is as devoted as ever to his 
business ?" 
"Yes, sir." 

" Well ! it will be the better, Charles, without doubt, 
for you and my Nannette ; but I would rather your good 
father would give over his exertions, and settle himself at 
ease with me, as he has promised ; for, thanks to God, I 
have enough for both of you, ray children— and that, with 
what he may be able to afford, will enable you to live with 
every comfort. But your father was always industrious, 
my 010x168?" ' 
"Always, sir." 

"Industry is a great virtue, certainly; yet even the 
ant takes repose in winter.— But tell me, Charles, why 
does your father defer his coming till two weeks later ?— <- 
I'm surprised he is not here with you." 

" He would have accompanied me, sir ; but a particular 
press of business detained him.' 9 

"Yes — and then Mr. Charles was troubled with a very 
natural impatience to see Miss Nannette/' said the old man 
with a happy smile,—" eh 1 is it not so ?" Mr. Charles 
thought proper to hang his head, affecting the decency of 
a blush ; but his face did not colour the breadth of a pim- 
ple. " O, but— never be ashamed of the feeling, my son ! 
I like you the better for it." 

At the supper table, however, Le Gendre behaved with 
more ease ; but it was the ease of an awkward man ; — 
that is to say, it was not the ease of manner which some 
men have from nature, nor yet that which others acquire 
by good breeding, but the ease of one who, finding himself 
in a society superior to that to which he has been accus- 
tomed, and knowing that if he suffers his feelings to get 
the better of him he shall meet with ridicule, puts himself 
into a worse plight by assuming an indifference he does 
not labour under — thinking, thus, to outface the difficulty. 
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The young gentleman naturally addressed the principal 
part of his conversation to Nannette ; but it was mere 
fustian, and produced no other impression upon his in. 
tended than that of disgust. With the mother, however, 
it passed current— much to my surprise ; and even the 
father, though he occasionally manifested certain equivocal 
symptoms of discontent, seeing in Le Gendre the son of 
his ancient friend; listened with delight to what, under 
other circumstances, he would scarcely have tolerated. 

Nannette's disgust, indeed, may be attributed to another 
cause besides the one above mentioned. The appearance 
of Monsieur Le Gendre was not altogether such as a girl 
of her temperament would admire*— He was tall, and rather 
slender, — and well enough shaped, as far as regarded the 
mere breadth of his shoulders, waist, and hips, in their 
relative proportions, and the outline of his limbs was suf- 
ficiently correct ; but then, the former parts were deficient 
in the point of thickness, and the latter could not be con- 
sidered complete as long as the outline needed filling up. 
Moreover, the machine was so abominably ungraceful in 
its movements. It was active, to be sure; but so is a 
steam-engine.— The man's head was a very good head — 
for the bow.window of a barber's shop :— The complex- 
ion was immaculate — but inanimate ; the forehead was 
smooth, but not of that kind which betokens intellect, — 
for the organs of vision certainly stood full as far in ad- 
vance of the countenance ; the pale blue eyes, overarched 
with light-coloured brows (so regularly pencilled, that, 
had they belonged to a lady, the tweezers might have 
been approached and found useless), projected like thee 
of a crab, but without the lustre of the crab's eyes,— for 
no eyes of painted glass could be more cold and dead in 
their expression ; the nose thin, and straight, and most 
unexceptionable in the angle which it formed with the rest 
of the face, would have been thought beauti&l, if seen 
across Grosvenor-square, or Lmcoln , s-Inn-fiekfe,--but, 
when you approached it, yon discovered it wa» too sharp 
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at the extremity, and that the nostrils were dispropor- 
tionably large, crescentic in shape, and dilated like those 
of a horse ; and the mouth, though small, was a mere slit 
in a bit of flesh, turned in (as a semstress would say) and 
serged over — totally devoid of expression — and almost 
destitute of colour. — His age I should set down as full 
five-and-twenty years, but for my old friend's intimation 
that it was the same as Nannette's. 

As for my own opinion of Le Gendre — I took a dislike 
to the man the moment I saw him. And this dislike was 
by no means lessened by his indifference to the charms 
of his intended. Even now, in my old days, I feel little 
admiration for a youth that is insensible to female love- 
liness ; but then, I thought that to show no delight at 
woman's beauty was to prove one's self a mere tortoise of a 
man — that the poor, living clod, whom woman could not 
move, must doze away his existence in a like listlessness 
to every finer feeling of our nature, a moral sluggard. 
By heavens, I would rather have seen the fellow's eyes 
gloat upon Nannette with the beastliness of lust, than rest 
upon her beautiful face with so dull and leaden a stare ! . 

To do the man justice, there were, however, some 
things which did brush the! ashes from the coals of his 
eyes — videlicet, the heavy teapot, sugardish, spoons, and 
other articles of plate upon the table ; and once, when 
Mr. Le Bonhomme drew from his pocket a magnificent 
gold watch studded with diamonds, which his father, in 
the days of his prosperity, had given him just before he 
set out on his travels, and which the son, with a noble 
piety, had refused to part with, even when struggling for 
daily subsistence, — when our host, I say, displayed this 
watch, the pupils of Le Gendre's eyes shone with a meteor 
glare— which every body knows is a glare very bright 
and—very transient. •• 

These little circumstances passed unnoticed by the 
father-in-law elect ; and, after supper, Monsieur the in- 
tended was cunning enough to engage him to tell the 

Vol. II. 9 
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history of his own life, which occupied the old man till 
bed time, and made him so happy, that, when the family 
parted for the night, he bade God blew Le Gendre, with 
a fervency that would have brought tears into my eyes 
had the benediction been bestowed on any other object. 

The apartment assigned to the new guest was directly 
opposite to mine. On turning to answer my "Good 
night," Le Gendre repeated the look of jealous scrutiny 
With which he had thought proper to honour me on his 
introduction to my acquaintance. I would have returned 
the compliment with one of contempt ; but the respect I 
owed the family restrained my spirit; — besides it was 
evident, from Le Gendre's manner, that the look was 
meant to be covert. — Poor fellow ! — I said to myself, as 
I closed my door and commenced the operation of un- 
dressing, — he is sadly jealous ! — ; and my last reflec- 
tion, as I blew out the light before my looking glass, jras ' 
— and he has reason to be, poor fellow ! — 

I lay on my bed — but not to sleep. To-morrow was 
the day, when, according to my arrangements, I should 

. leave the hospitable family in whose society I had passed 
a week of real happiness. It was as if I had to leave a 
land of verdure to pant amid the sands of a desert. To 
tell the truth, I feared to re-encounter the temptations of 
the city; for. I knew that my present goodness was a 
mere fit, which might last a week longer, or two weeks — 
or three— or even a month perhaps, but would certainly 
have its termination at no distant period, and I felt assured 
that, by remaining for some length of time isolated, as it 
were, from these temptations, and thus forced to be good 
in despite of myself, habit would furnish me with armour 
of proof against the insidious attacks of pleasure. Bff y 
inducement, to the course of virtue I thus proposed to my. 

'•self, was not merely the internal satisfaction arising from 
the consciousness of duty performed,-— nor the greater 
exemption from bodily ills, and consequent increased 
cheerfulness of spirits, attendant upon temperance, — nor 
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yet, thai all-powerful motive to every decency of life, the 
respect of men, — but an inducement somewhat more sub- 
stantial. My affection for Mary Arne had its origin in 
that happy season when Virtue first made her resting 
place within my bosom, and its hours of sickness and 
recovery were all dated with the latter's departures and 
returns- Hence at the present time it glowed with more 
than usual vigour ; and, as I had often before flattered 
myself, the possession of Mary occurred to me as the 
only positive means of effecting a change in my unsteady 
habits. That it was highly improbable I should ever have 
this means within my power I did not regard ; it sufficed 
me that it was not impossible : — the very height at which 
the prize was held increased ray eagerness to climb to 
its possession. ■ From my own fanciful marriage 

my thoughts naturally turned to the approaching union 
of Nannette with Le Gendre ; and I found full matter 
for reflection in the unsuitableness of the match, and the 
folly of the parent in betrothing his daughter when an 

infant. Under these circumstances Sleep found no 

opportunity of approaching my eyelids. 

The clock in the hall struck twice, and found me still 
wakeful. I was listening with a pleasurable melancholy 
to the last stroke of the second hour, as its dying sound 
vibrated through the silent house, when suddenly a faint 
light glimmered from beneath the door of my apartment, 
spread itself upon the floor, then, flickering for a moment 
on the walls, abruptly disappeared, as though the flame 
which produced it were hastily extinguished. Directly 
afterwards, my attention being roused by this incident, I 
heard that peculiar half heavy, half crackling* noise, 
which is often given by the planks of a staircase, when 
we attempt to ascend or descend it cautiously on tiptoe, 
• and barefooted. These circumstances were not worth 



* Tjae wort to express the stunA exactly would be crunching. 
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regarding, as they were easily accounted for, by supposing 
my neighbour was going out on some occasion, and was 
considerately regulating his steps so as not to disturb the 
family ; but, as I turned over on my pillow, I heard the 
same sound at the door of my room, and then a convulsive 
breathing, as of some person listening at the key-hole 
with an anxiety that increased the very agitation he sought 
to suppress. I lay perfectly still. Presently the breath- 
ing ceased, and I thought I could distinguish the footsteps 
taking the same direction as before. A horrid suspicion 
rushed across my brain— of what I know not, — nor knew 
I then ; but, though undefined, it was of something hor- 
rible, for I well remember the icy shivering that passed 
through my cheeks at the moment. 

I rose, and, throwing my morning-gown around me, 
opened the door. The passage was utterly dark. I 
listened attentively ; . no sound could be heard save the 
ticking of the clock in the hall below. I felt my way 
along the walls to the staircase, when, leaning over the 
balustrade, I saw a light shining which appeared to come 
from a remote part of the hall. It was stationary for a 
moment ; then it seemed as though the' candle or lamp 
were taken up and carried into a room, or around the 
angle of another passage ; for the bright light, which had 
partly illuminated the hall, moved rapidly, yet regularly, 
along the floor and walls, then disappeared, leaving merely 
a feeble glimmer like that of dawn, so that I could just 
distinguish the foot of the staircase. 

For one moment I hesitated. Then, recollecting the 
suspicious breathing at the door, I gathered my gown 
around me, and softly descended the stairs, gently plac- 
ing, every now and then, the palm of my hand against 
the wall, to prevent my stumbling. Luckily I reached 
the bottom without making the least noise. 

I now perceived, with alarm, that the light issued from 
the room occupied by my host and his wife.— With a 
beating heart I glided rapidly through the entry. I entered 
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the room. There, by the side of the bed where lay the 
goo4 old man and his partner, stood the figure of Le 
Gendre completely dressed as for a journey. His back 
was towards me ; but the light, from a little dark-lantern 
on the hearth, showed his left hand on the old man's watch 
(which hung at the head of the bed), and his right armed 
with a long poniard, which however he. held beside him. 
I saw this at once, the moment I set my foot within the 
room ; the very next moment, before I could advance 
another step, the. robber withdrew his hand from the 
watch, ai^d rapidly elevated the poniard as if to strike. 
It is probable that this action was merely used to discover 
if the old people were really asleep ; for the man could not 
have been fool enough to design an unnecessary murder, 
which must immediately alarm the house and place his 
own life in jeopardy. But I had then no time for this 
cool reflection : — I saw the weapon elevated, and I sprang 
forward with a loud cry. The villain attempted to turn ; 
but it was now too late for him — his arms were already 
eacircled in mine.—: — At the same rnoment Le Bon- 
homme and his wife awoke, and the former sprang from 
the bed. 

I found in Le Gendre I had to contend with a much 
stronger man than I had supposed him. His was one of 
those deceptive figures, which, to judge from their skele- 
ton appearance, are scarcely able to support their own 
weight, but, in reality, are all nerve and muscle — and, in 
the absence of fat, possessed of prodigious activity. His 
arms, as I held them down, felt like iron. Besides this 
advantage in strength, the weapon he still held prevented 
my changing for a belter the awkward hold I had upon 
him ; for, the moment I should relax my grasp, my fate 
was certain. 

The struggle was fearful. Le Gendre spoke not a 

word ; bni he writhed his iron frame in every direction, 

endeavouring to throw me backward. However, if his 

strength was far superior to mine, his activity, great as it 

9* 
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was, yielded to that which I possessed, and his efforts 
were for a few moments idle. At length he entangled 
one of his feet in my long morning-gown, and I fell hack, 
ward, drawing him upon top of me. Just then, the old 
man cried out, " Hold him one moment longer, monsieur, 
and we are safe !" This cry precipitated my fate. The 
villain threw all his powers into one violent effort. My 
strength was already nearly exhausted ; — the attempt sue 
ceeded. He relieved himself from my arms — turned 
rapidly round — planted his knee upon my stomach — and, 
driving the poniard deeply into my left breast, near the 
shoulder, sprang upward to his feet. But at that instant 
a pistol was fired, and his brains were mingled with the 
blood that flowed profusely from toy own wound. 

I was suffocating. The old man drew the dead body 
off me, covered decently my limbs, and supporting my 
head on his knees, staunched the wound with a handker- 
chief, while his wife, kneeling opposite him, tenderly 
wiped the mingled gore and matter from my face. By 
the side of her mother stood Nannette — her features 
white as the night-robe which enveloped her beautiful 
limbs — , with her hands crossed before her, and her tear- 
ful eyes fixed upon my countenance with an expression 
that almost made me slight the pain I suffered. Around, 
on either side, were the domestics — with horrour, anxiety, 
or curiosity depicted in their various faces, according as 
they stood affected. — No one sj)oke. There was a dead 
silence for some seconds, when the gardener asked if he 
should not go to Paris for a surgeon. 

" O,- this instant ! in the name of God !" exclaimed 

his master. "O monsieur — !" the old man then 

added; but his looks expressed even more than these 
simple words, and his tears fell fast upon my cheeks. 
The wife too wept over me, raising my hand to her lips 
and kissing it. But the daughter stood still, as before. 

Luckily, to interrupt a scene like this, I recollected suf- 
ficient of my surgical studies to prescribe what ought to 
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be done in my case, under its immediate circumstances. 
Naonette went for the requisite articles. I was lifted, and 
laid upon the old man's bed. Nannette returned, and bound 
the bandages, herself, with a steady hand. The next 
minute she fainted in her mother's arms. 

The surgeon arrived at daylight. He had skill, and 
was a man of some humour. 

"You have narrowly escaped, monsieur," he said; 
" but in a month I trust you will be well, with God's bless- 
ing—and so good a nurse," glancing his eye with a smile 
upon Nannette. For that time Nature completely tri- 
umphed with Nannette : — she looked at her mother in- 
quiringly. 

" Yes," said Madame, " we all will nurse him — and God 
shall aid us." 

The old man could only utter "O monsieur!" as be- 
fore, and burst into tears. The surgeon turned aside, — 
he was a man of feeling too ! • 

" Tell me, monsieur," said I quickly, to my venerable 
friend, while I took his hand, — " how did you discover the 
real character of that unfortunate impostor soon enough 
to render me such prompt assistance?" 

"By his. dress, the pistol thrust in his coat ( — which 
you did not perhaps notice, monsieur — ), the poniard, 
and the little dark-lantern. And then, monsieur,—- we 
hnew you." 

"True ; I had forgotten the circumstances you men- 
tioned." 

" We hope you will forget all, monsieur, but the gray 
hairs you have twice saved, and the little family you have 
twice; made happy. We never shall forget." 

" Peste /" swore the surgeon, taking a monstrous pinch 
of snuff, " I will be off without my breakfast, unless you 
quickly drop the curtain." 
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CHAPTER HI. 

Et plni quam vellem jam meua eztat amor. 
Die quidem malim latest 

8ed male diMimula; qu*» anim celaverit ignem, 
Lumine qui semper proditur ipse suo 1 

Or.-^Epist. 

The catastrophe of the preceding chapter is easily ex- 
plained. 

The trunk which the false Le Gendre had brought with 
him was found open, and partly filled — the rest of its 
contents being, probably, the valuable articles of clothing 
which were discovered packed up, together with a casket 
containing a necklace of noble pearls (doubtless, origi- 
nally intended as a present to Nannette), in a small port- 
manteau, which the gardener and coachman, on going to 
the stable with the purpose of preparing the carriage to 
fetch the surgeon from Paris, found fastened on the finest 
of Mr. Le Bonhomme's horses,— the thief having sad- 
dled the animal and tied him to the stable-door ready for 
flight. The horrible suspicions excited by these circum- 
stances were all confirmed the next day, in the following 
manner. Two young boys, in wandering through a 
wood, some miles distant from Mr. Le Bonhomme's resi- 
dence, were surprised to find a deep, cylindrical bole, 
which had long been their favourite place of amusement, 
and which they had themselves partly dug, filled up, ap- 
parently with earth. Their curiosity induced them to 
throw off the earth for some inches, when they discovered 
a dead body buried, with its head downwards. This was 
identified, by many particulars, with the person of the real 
Charles Le Gendre. Moreover, the body of the robber 
was sworn to by an innkeeper, and several of his family* 
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as that of a man whom they had seen set oat in company 
with Le Gendre, having heard the latter imprudently 
offer him, though not an hour's acquaintance, a seat be- 
side him in the little carriage. It is probable, that, daring 
the ride, the unfortunate youth boasted, in the gayety of 
his heart, of the wealth he had with him and his prospects 
of approaching happiness, and shewed his companion the 
letter to Mr. Le Bonhomme — which, by inspiring the vil- 
lain with the hope of a second spoil, was the means of 
bringing him to a just punishment. 

The surgeon had not overrated Mademoiselle Le Bon- 
homme's abilities as a nurse ; — she was, indeed, but too 

attentive for her own happiness. 1 had not been many 

days under her care, when I discovered certain pecu- 
liarities in Nannette's deportment, which forced me to 
conclude, that the poor girl had unfortunately conceived a 
strong attachment for me. Generally, one or other of 
her parents passed the greater part of the day in my 
company, and, not unfrequently, in the afternoon the 
whole little family — father, mother, and daughter — would 
be seated in my apartment, endeavouring to divert me by 
every means which their grateful hearts suggested. On 
such occasions ( — when the old man, perhaps, was read- 
ing aloud for my amusement, or conversing with me, and 
his wife sewing as she listened — ) whenever I suffered 
my attention to stray to Nannette, I invariably found her 
eyes fixed on mine with a tenderness of expression I could 
not but understand ; and then, when thus detected, she 
would depress them, in a confusion apparently most dis- 
tressing. At other times, when she brought me in some lit- 
tle delicacy, which she herself had made, thinking I might 
relish it, — if, in extending it to me, her fingers happened to 
touch mine, I could perceive her whole frame quiver with 
delight, while a blush, partly of shame, would mantle her 
cheeks with the richest crimson. Again — whenever I 
addressed her particularly (which, from the terms of inti- 
macy and affection that now existed between me and the 
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fatally, I always did by he* Chf istian name, as though 
she were a sister}) her face would become radiant with 
pleasure ; and if at such times I added aay endearing 
epithet, her dark eyes would sparkle for an instant, and 
then, by a rapid change, become quenched in tears. 

I saw these indications of attachment with sorrow— not 
that I affect to say I was not flattered by them ; for whom, 
dear Reader, would they not have flattered ? — but because 
such attachment could only be productive of misery to 
the unfortunate girl, in as much as it was out qf my power 
to make her any return. However, it occurred to me 
that the conclusion I have above mentioned might have 
been too hastily adopted, being drawn from no other pre- 
mises than mere suspicions. I therefore endeavoured to 
forget it. But it soon proved to be reasonable. 

One afternoon Nannette remained alone with me.*— Her 
mother was confined to her room by sickness, and the 
old man, being obliged to visit the metropolis, had desired 
his daughter to stay and find me amusement. — After 
talking on many trifling subjects, on all of which Nan- 
nette appeared unusually dull, it struck me to sound her 
feelings on the marriage which her father had proposed 
for her, and which had been so awfully prevented when 
almost on the point of celebration ; and, without stopping 
to reflect to what the question might lead, I said to her, 

"Tell me, Nannette— did you ever see the ill-fated 
young man who was betrothed to you ?" 

She replied in the negative. 

" No ? And yet you were prepared to love him ?" 

"Love him?" she answered, with a look and an em- 
phasis I but too well understood, " O, no ! never !" 

"And why not?" 

" Because, monsieur, love is not made at pleasure. It 
depends upon the will of neither father nor mother— nor 
upon our own wishes. I would have married Mr. Le Gendre, 
because by so doing I should render my father happy. — 
Besides, I could never be miserable with a man of my 
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father's cbooeing.-— But to loot him ! O, no ! never, mon- 
sieur — never!" 

" And pray," I asked, with a smile, " what may be 
Miss Nannette's notions of free ?" 

"You jest," answered my fair nurse, pouting iter 
beautiful lips half playfully, half in anger, — " I wlH not 
tell you." 

" Well then, Nannette, I will be serious. 1 ' 

"Love, monsieur — but you must not laugh'at me!— 
Love, real love, is that one passion within whose vortex 
all others of the heart are swallowed. These may rule 
with divided power, or alternately ; but love f the moment 
it enthrones itself in the soul, treads all other feelings in 
the dust, and sways us with a tyrant's sceptre. The 
source of virtue or of crime, love raises us above our 
nature, or sinks us below the brutes. It is a fire — which, 
if it be not quenched at onee, consumes every thing within 
its reach, and burns until the fuel that maintained it be 
exhausted,— when nothing is left, save the dead ashes, to 
mark the spot where it once raged.". 

This was singular language for Nannette. I knew her 
mind to be of no vulgar order ; but I had never heard 
her speak before with so much energy. Her eloquence 
was alarming ; for it marked the strength of the passion 
that had set it in motion. % 

" You are very romantic, Nannette ; yet you talk like 
a philosopher." 

"You laugh at me, monsieur ; I have done." 

"Nay — but proceed. Only tell me whence you de- 
rive those sentiments." 

" From their fountain-head — the heart. That is," she 
added, in some confusion, " I know — I feel such must be 
love when it has once crept to the breast." 

" And could you feel such love, Nannette?" 

"Could I T" she exclaimed— Nature resuming all her 
former supremacy-—" could 1 feel such love, you ask 
me ? O ! for him I love— him, whom I hold enshrined m 
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this little heart, the idol before whose altar all my thoughts 
and feelings bow," — and as she spoke, she folded her 
small hands upon her bosom and raised her glowing eyes 
to heaven—" for him ! there is no sacrifice I would not 
make, — with him, there is no toil I could not undergo. 
Leaning on his loved bosom, I could wander through a 
desert, nor feel the hot sands that scorched my footsteps; 
by his side, I could toil amid rocks, nor. grudge' the suf- 
fering which must earn from their scanty soil our meagre 
subsistence. For him I could forsake every thing — father, 
mother — heaven ! — all, all, for him ! ' His people should 
be my people, and his gods my gods.' " The enthusiast 
paused gasping, and, turning her eyes upon me, became 
deadly pale. But it was for an instant only ; the next, 
with electrieal quickness, she had assumed the air of a 
coquette ; and she added—-" But you shall have no more 
of this fanciful picture ; for I cannot see, monsieur, what 
right you have to twist her secret thoughts from a silly 
girl like me." And she danced,, or rather ran,, from the 
room. 

— My God ! — I exclaimed inwardly, — has it al- 
ready come to this ? Can I be indeed loved by this poor 
girl with a fervour that is almost madness ?— and, for a 
moment, reason, and the image of Mary sunk before the 
thought; but I shut my eyes to the dangerous fascina- 
tion, shuddering to think of the precipice, down which 
a moment's dizziness might tumble me. — Psha ! — J 
said, — It cannot be ! The girl is an enthusiast ! — she 
is young, and has read too many novels. — I was yet to 
learn. 

In about an hour Nannette returned, with a cup of tea 
in her hand. As I had just laid myself upon the bed, 
it occurred to me, that, by counterfeiting sleep, I might 
perhaps discover some less equivocal evidence of the real 
nature of her sentiments than any 1 could gather from 
her language. Accordingly, as she approached, I shut 
my eyes in such a manner, that, while I could see suffi. 
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ciently, their lids should have the appearance of being 
completely closed. 

Nannette drew near. " Are you asleep, Mr. Levis?" 
she whispered. I lay perfectly still. She set down the 
tea-cup upon a stand, and softly approached my bed's side. 
It was the last hour of the day. The red light of the 
setting sun shone through the half closed shutters of the 
windows upon her soft cheek, adding a deeper hue to the 
flush that already tinged it. She leaned over roe, and 
seemed to listen to my breathing. " He sleeps," I heard 
her murmur, — " I will not disturb him." One of my 
hands lay open over the edge of the bed. Nannette ap- 
proached her own to it timidly, and touched the palm 
with her velvet finger*. The touch was light as an in- 
fant's ; but I could feel the hot arteries beating as if they 
would burst the delicate skin, and my own began to throb 
with a force that threatened to betray me. She removed 
her hand with a gentle sigh, and. bent her face near to ' 
miiie. Her eyes were glowing with a feeling whose ex- 
pression I durst not trust myself to look upon, and 1 was 
forced to close mine own. Presently I felt her warm 
breath upon my cheek ; but the next instant it was gone 
—though I could hear, distinctly, the loud beating of her 
heart. I looked again. Nannette was gazing timidly 
around her, as if she dreaded some person might be 
watching her actions. — Again the beautiful girl bent over 
me ; and again I closed my eyes: A second time I felt 
her breath upon my eheek ; and, the next moment, her 
burning lips were lightly touched to mine, then instantly 
withdrawn. She was in a delirium. I too was in a de- 
lirium : — my heart beat so audibly, she must have heard 
it, had she not been, for the moment, in a manner insensi- 
ble.— I ventured to open my eyes once more. It was just 
in time to see Nannette snatch with eagerness the little 
jet crucifix which always hung from her neck, and kiss it 
rapturously. " Holy Virgin !" I heard the poor girl ex- 
claim, "save me from these sinful thoughts!" Then, 
Vol. II. 10 
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rushing to the window, she threw herself upon a chair, 
and sobbed. 

I waited till the violence of my own emotions was 
somewhat abated ; and then I said, softly, " Is that you, 
Nannette ?" 

" Yes, monsieur," she answered, stifling her sobs. 

" Come near me; Nannette." And my beautiful nurse 
was in a moment by my side. 

" Are you not well?" I asked, with tenderness, while I 
took her trembling hand. It was barbarous in me thus 
to probe her feelings ; but I was a man — a young man 
too — -, and I could not resist the temptation to -know. how 
well I was beloved by such a woman. 

" Do not ask me," she murmured, — " I am — I am very 
well — indeed 1 am," — and, turning aside her head, burst 
into tears. 

" Nay, dear Nannette," Isaid, sinking my voice to its 
softest tone, " you are unhappy — your eyes are red with 
weeping. Tell me — what is it, dear Nannette ?". 

This was too much for the already overcharged heart 
of the girl. All her feelings rushed at once to- her lips, 
and nature completely triumphed. 

" Too cruel !" she sobbed—drawing from me the hand 
I still was holding — " Do not call me by that name again ! 
' — and in that voice too !— I cannot bear it — indeed I can- 
not ! — it will kill me !" — and the unhappy maiden rushed 
from the room, burying her face in her hands. 

And was I contented, now that I had torn the secret 
from her bleeding heart ?— — Ask at your own breast, my 
Reader. 

That night there was a fever in my brain. The images 
of Mary and Nannette alternately swam before me, in 
visions — not of happiness — but of almost damning tor- 
ture, — and when I woke the next morning, I resolved to 
save, if possible, both myself and the daughter of my kind 
host from the gulf over which her passion had placed us 
both, by the only means still left in my power — by fully 
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explaining to her the impossibility of my returning her 
affection, and then departing from her father's house for 
ever. The step was a bold one ; but beneath was yawn- 
ing the abyss — and I took it. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Think it not pride, 
Or my new fortunes swell me to contemn you ; 
Think lees, that I want eyes to see your beauty ; 

^ : but— 



— ask the stars, 
Which have imposed love on us, like a fate, 
Why minds are bent to one, and fly another 1 
Ask why all beauties cannot move all hearts? 
For though there may 
Be made a rule for colour, or for feature, 
There can be none for liking. 

Marrimgt A-la-Mojlc. 

But the execution did not immediately follow the re- 
Solve; for, in all that day, Nannette appeared not, — nor 
yet upon the next. I became alarmed. Could she be 
sick ? The violent excitement her feelings bad undergone 
was very likely to produce such a result upon a frame so 
delicate as hers. But then, were that the case, her 
parents would inform me, I thought. — Her absence was 
more plausibly accounted for, by attributing it to a shame 
for the exposure into which she had been betrayed, or to 
a prudent intention of avoiding a danger she had not 
strength to overcome. I determined, therefore, to wait 
another day, and then, if Nannette came not to me, to go 
to her ; for it was now the third week of my confinement, 
and the rapidly convalescent state of my wound permitted 
me to move about with sufficient ease. 

The third day came. .The morning — the afternoon 
passed $ yet no Nannette appeared. — It was the beautiful 
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hour of evening twilight. I descended to the parlour. 
There, alone, at one of the windows, sat the unhappy 
girl. She was resting on her left arm, which supported 
her cheek, while over it her long dark hair, whose rich 
tresses no vile fashion had ever been suffered to twist into 
ugliness, fell in wild disorder, and her right hand was 
extended towards the glass, the forefinger moving slowly 
over one of the panes, as if in the act of writing, or tracing 
figures. Either my step was unintentionally light, or 
Nannette was too engaged to hear it ; for I approached 
and stood close beside her, without attracting her obser- 
vation. I now saw that she was not conscious of her 
employment ; for her eyes, though directed to the window, 
did not follow the movements of her finger, but stared 
with a glassy fixedness of expression that told her thoughts 
were not of outward objects. — There was a change in 
her appearance that painfully surprised me. Her cheek 
was singularly pale, with a small spot of the faintest hectic 
burning in the centre, and her eyes were much sunken; 
and discoloured underneath of a dark purple hue, as 
though no rest had visited them for many nights. 

" Nannette," I whispered. She sprang from her seat 
in an instant, and, with a faint cry, attempted to run from 
me ; but I held her back. 

" Why should you shun me, Nannette ? Am I become 
so hateful to you in three, little days ?" 

"Shun you ? Hateful 7" There was a -melancholy 

tenderness of reproach, in her voice and look, so exquisite 
that my resolution trembled before it. Nannette was 
instantly sensible of the impropriety of which she was 
guilty ; for, blushing deeply, she added, with a forced 
playfulness, " How can you ask such silly questions ? Is 
not this " — tossing her superb head, with a coquettish 
air, so as to spread its dishevelled tresses completely over 
her face — " Is not this a sufficient reason for shunning 
you, or any one else that is neither old nor blind ?"— and, 
affecting to laugh, the beautiful creature waltzed across 
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(he room, with a lightness and grace ho other figure but 
hers could have displayed, to arrange the disordered orna- 
ment before a mirror ; — but the effort was too great, and 
she burst into tears. 

" I cannot'laugh as once I used to," said the poor girl 
mournfully. At that moment my resolve was as nothing. 
All thoughts of Mary Arne vanished before the touching 
tones' of Nannette's voice, her exquisite beauty, and the 
deep distress which I knew was suffered wholly on my 
account. I gently drew her to a seat, and, placing myself 
beside her, parted, with affectionate interest, the dark hair 
upon her marble forehead. * It was such an act as one , 
would use to a favourite sister, or in caressing a beautiful 
child ; but, alas ! with us the case was widely different :-" 
the blush of pleasure rose at once to the pale cheek of 
Nannette, and her temples beat uneasily as my fingers' 
passed over their burning surface. I took her hand. 

" Nannette," I said, " you are unhappy. Would to God 
I could relieve you !" 

The artless, innocent girl raised her eyes to mine, with 
a melancholy sweetness that drew from me the tears 
which were but too ready to fall. " Do not speak so 
kindly," she said, — " I do- not deserve it." Her voice 
corresponded with her look ; — my tears fell faster. u Nor 
must you weep so : it only renders me more miserable to 
see you distressed for my sake. See, monsieur, how 
weak you make me ! my tears are mixing with yours." 
Nannette was silent ; but she forgot that her hand should 
not lie clasped in mine. And for me — I was no longer 
the same ; the ecstacy of passion had wrapped my senses 
in a kind of dream, and, as I told the hot quick pulses of 
the little hand I held, and felt my own beat in dangerous 
unison with them, I forgot every thing I should remember, 
and sat — no longer man, but the mere animal part of my 
system. 

ButReason,.though driven from her home, still wandered 
near to save, and as she fluttered back for a moment, I 
10* 
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caught her trembling wings, and, with a struggle, broke 
from the fascination that bound me. 

"Nannette!" I exclaimed, in a whisper that would 
never have been heard but in the deep silence that sur- 
rounded us. The voice was not monitory, but the appeal 
was,— and Nannette, no more the child of Nature, in an 
instant withdrew her hand and sprang from her seat* 

" God of Heaven ! have mercy on me !" — The next 
moment she added, vainly struggling to stifle her emotion, 
" But you must not mind me, Mr. Levis, — I am a wild, 
silly girl." 

Just then, to the relief of both parties, the father entered 
the room. 

"My dear son!" cried the grateful old man, with 
mingled surprise and delight,—" You are at last recovered ! 

How happy it will make us all ! But stay, where are 

you going, Nannette ? What means the foolish girl? 

Come hither, my daughter." — Nannette approached, and 
laid her head upon the old man's bosom, and wept. Her 
fatal passion seemed to have destroyed all feelings of 
womanly pride. — " Poor child ! she is most sadly changed 

within a few days, and we know not what to make of it- 

nay, Nannette ! you must not be offended ; consider— 
Mr. Levis is one of us now— — . During the day, monsieur, 
she preserves a gloomy silence, interrupted only by sighs ; 
or, if she speaks, in answer to her mother or myself, the 
effort is succeeded by a burst of tears ; and then— she 
takes no nourishment, monsieur : and at night she sleeps 
not ; or, if her eyelids close for a moment, she moans 
like a sick infant, or appears to suffer with horrid visions, 
from which she will start to pray in agony for relief. No 
words, however, escape to betray the cause of this state 
of mind ; nor can all our entreaties, nor the affliction she 
sees she is heaping on us, induce her to intrust the secret 
to our confidence. Hush, my daughter ! I do not say it 
to reproach you ; for 1 have ever found you as pious and 
affectionate as the heart of a parent could wish.— I 
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had told yon this before, monsieur ; but 1 feared it would 
distress you." 

Whether Nannette was willing that I should learn, thus 
at second hand, the extent of her sufferings on my ac- 
count* or fearful, that by appearing too anxious to conceal 
them she should give rise to just suspicions in her father's 
breast, I cannot say ; but she never once offered to inter- 
rupt the tale, except where her parent seemed, for a 
moment, to insinuate a want of filial piety on her part. 

"And look noV, my son,' ; continued the old man : — 
" here, in this close room, with every window shut down, 
has the silly girl been sitting for hours, — though it is now 
the middle of May, and unusually warm for the season ! 
I cannot persuade her to take the least exercise, poor 
thing." 

"The evening is beautiful," I said, throwing up one 
of the windows, and looking forth,—" perhaps I may have 
influence enough with Miss Nannette to persuade her to 
enjoy it with me ?" — for the distressing picture my vene- 
rable friend had drawn had brought my resolve anew 
before me, and I determined to execute it without delay. 

" 0, yes ! Nannette will go with you, monsieur, — she 

must ; she cannot refuse you* Besides, the air will 

be good for both of you, my children; you both need it." 

The appeal was not idle. With any one else Nannette 
would probably have declined going; but she knew, if 
she refused me, she would seriously offend her father's 
feelings. — Without a word she took my arm, and I led 
her trembling to the long piazza at the back of the cottage. 

The hour was the most favourable I could have for 
such an explanation as I was about to make — for the 
twilight was fast sinking into night, and in the obscurity I 
should be saved from the torture, which the exposure of 
Nannette's feelings would as certainly inflict upon me, 
the unwilling witness of it, as upon the unfortunate girl 
herself; yet we had walked many minutes, in silence, 
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before I could collect myself sufficiently for the painful 
task. At length, I said to her, 

" Do you remember, Nannette, the definition of love 
you gave me a few days since ?" 

"lam sorry you remember it, Mr. Levis. You should 
pay no regard to such things. I am a foolish girl, filled 
with. many romantic notions ; and I am aware I often say 
what I ought not." And a sigh seemed to attest the 
honesty of the last part of this remark. 

" I am serious, Nannette. Listen to me* What I have 
to say will certainly offend you : but you must make up 
your mind to bear the offence, as I have mine to inflict 

it :— delicacy now, on my part, would be wicked. 

Nannette — you you have conceived for me an un- 
happy affection " 

" Stop, sir ! this is most unmanly !" My companion 
was about to quit me. 

" Nay, Nannette — you must hear me out-*— for both our 
sakes. Indelicate it was, what I said ; but not unmanly. 
I spoke it, believe me, in the bitterness of necessity — a 
necessity which bids me open the eyes of both of us, ere 

we stumble blindfold into misery. Nannette, do you 

remember you said to me that love was not dependent on 
the will 1 that we could not assume it, or lay it aside, at 
pleasure ?"■ 

She did not answer ; but I knew, from her bending 
forward and her eager pressure on my arm, that she was 
listening with the most intense interest. 

" Nannette '• 1 cannot return your love !" 

How I brought myself to inflict that blow God only 
knows !. The poor victim sought not to quit me now, — she 
grasped my arm convulsively to support herself from fall- 
ing. I felt it would be most merciful to proceed. . 

" Yes, Nannette — did it depend upon the wish, God 
knows I would throw myself at your feet at once, believing, 
as I do, that I could offer up my heart at no purer shrine 
than that of your virtues : but, long before I saw you, I 
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became devoted to another.— Bear with me, Nannette ; 
I will soon finish this cruel explanation, which the duty I 
owe to you — your parents — myself-— forces from me ■ ■■ " 

"Fear not — I am calm now." And her voice did, 
indeed, tremble but little. " Tell me — is — is this — is 
she beautiful ?" 

" In beauty, dear Nannette, she is very far below you— 
in manners she is not more attractive-— and in talents, and 
the merits of the heart, she is but your equal : — but — " 

" Let us return now," said Nannette, interrupting me 
with a calmness that excited my .surprise," — it is growing 
late, and the air is chilly;" — and she quitted my arm to 
walk alone. 

" OnJy hear me but one word more !— Since I may not, 
dear Nannette, be nearer you, let me be as a brother, — 
let—". 

" Hash !" she exclaimed, with quickness, and some 
asperity. — 1 felt ashamed, at once, of my indelicacy ; 
for no insult could I have offered her more grievous, than 
that of proffering a tame friendship in lieu of the love she 
sought and, perhaps, expected. 

We turned to re-enter the house ; but no persuasion 
make Nannette resume my arm ; — She walked besido 
me, without trembling, and in silence. I became alarmed. 
There was something unnatural in all this composure. 

" Are you angry, Nannette ?" I asked in a timid whis. 
per, 

" Angry ?-. — s-Poor Nannette !" And the unhappy girl 
left me for her own room. — These were the last words I 
was ever to hear her utter, 
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CHAPTER V. 
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Et nodum igformhi leti trabe nectit ab alta. 

Viro.— ^ JEn. 

Is there one, among the readers of these memoirs. 
who, acquainted with the incidents of the preceding 
chapter, will not suppose my affliction even greater than 
that of the parents ? The latter, ignorant of the true 
nature of the case, happily deceived themselves by such 
conjectures as were least unpleasant ; with me the hope 
of curing Nannette of. her unfortunate passion no longer 
existed : they found relief from their sorrow in commu- 
nicating it to the sympathy of a friend ; I durst not even 
hint the extent of my suffering ; but was forced, in cha- 
rity to all parties, to act the hypocrite — affecting an entire 
ignorance of a secret of which I knew I was at once the 
sole subject and depositary. 

Such being the circumstances, it will be readily con- 
ceived what I endured in the hour or two, which decency 
obliged me to pass with the respectable old man and his 
wife, immediately subsequent to my last interview with 
their daughter. 

When at length, retired to the solitude of my own room, I 
reviewed the events of the evening, it was with a reversion 
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of feeling which the reader will not, perhaps, wonder at. 
Nannette's extraordinary beauty, her excellent mind, the 
amiability of her disposition, and the fascination of her 
manners, — and, above all, the strength of her passion for 
me, which, attacking my heart in its Weakest point, left it 
almost defenceless, — all these charms were repeated be. 
fore my heated fancy, again and again, and each time 
with heightened colouring, till my pulses throbbed with a 

turauk that threatened rebellion to Mary Arne. Why 

should I leave this poor girl to pine with a hopeless love, 
when 1 might so easily secure her happiness without pre- 
judice to my own — perhaps with advantage .to it — ? 
Merely because I once made a declaration to another ! 
But may not that other — , I thought, — be already mar- 
ried 1 or engaged ?— - It is not improbable. Or, at least, 
is it not probable that she has forgotten my very exist- 
ence—or remembers me as one too worthless to regret ? 
—It is very probable. — r— " Yes 3 very probable," I re- 
peated, and without a sigh — for the conclusion was drawn 
to suit my present 'feelings. 

It was long before Sleep laid his seals upon mine eye- 
lids ; and then, my fancy still pursued the image of Nan, 
nette. Once more I gazed upon her beauty ; once more 
I listened — and' with rapture — to the involuntary breath- 
lfl gs of her attachment ; once more I felt the soft pres- 
sure of her throbbing fingers, and her light yet burning 

i upon my lips. Many of my youthful readers well 
the effect of dreams upon a passion so dependent 
°n the imagination as love. Thus, when I descended to 
the breakfast room the next morning, it was with the fixed 
intention of seeking the first opportunity of declaring 
myself to Nannette. But Nannette did not appear ; and 
her mother stated that the unhappy girl had passed a rest- 
less night, and was consequently so enfeebled that she 
purposed keeping her room during the whole day. This 
was a most distressing disappointment, not so much on 
mv own account — but, because it condemned Nannette 
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to another day of suffering ; for I knew, that if I made 
ray offer through the medium of her parents or a letter, 
she would attribute the sudden change in my sentiments 
to a mere feeling of compassion. 

Such a day as that I had never passed before. I was 
truly in a fever of impatience. A hundred times, at 
least, I consulted my watch, with all the anxiety of a 
child, as though I could hasten by a look the flight of the 
loitering hours, and so frequently did I picture to myself 
the transport of the love-sick girl, at this sudden elevation 
from the lowest depths of despair to the very summit of 
her wishes, that I could scarcely refrain from violating 
the sanctity of her chamber, and immediately throwing 
myself at her feet. — That night I did not attempt to sleep. 
Imagination, dipping her pencil into her brightest colours, 
retouched the past with a fresher tint, and drew a glowing 
prospect of the future. But Mary had no place in either 
scene : — the past was of Nannette, and Nannette's love 
for me ; the future of Nannette, and my love for her. 
The truth is : — the emotions that at present actu- 
ated me, were little more than those of mere desire, kin- 
died into an almost uncontrollable fury by imprudent in- 
dulgence and the irritation of a temporary obstacle up- 
on an impatient temper ; while for Mary I possessed that 
happiest of all attachments, which, never rising to ex- 
treme heat, nor sinking to absolute coldness; burns with a 
gentle and equable warmth, that dies not, save in the de- 
struction of the hearth within which its pure flame is 
lighted. Forgotten it might be for days, or months ; but 
it was to my feelings, what the home of his childhood is 
to him -who travels in foreign lands, — the one object to 
which my thoughts invariably flew for repose when wea- 
ried of all else. 

Another morning came, and, with a heart beating from 
anticipated joy, I took my seat at the breakfast table. 
But Nannette was not there. To my anxious inquiry re- 
specting her daughter's health, Madame Le Bonhomme 
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replied, that, as she and her husband had not been dis- 
turbed during the latter part of the night, they conjee 
tared that Nannette's exhausted nature must have sought 
refreshment in a tranquil sleep, from which they expected 
a favourable change. 

" But how did you find her this morning, Madelene 1" 
asked the husband, — " You of coursevi&ited our daugh* 
tor?'? 

" No, I did not ;— I listened at her. door> and hearing 
no sound whatever, and perceiving through the key-hole 
that the room, was darkened, I thought it a pity to disturb 
tbe poor thing." 

"Thank God!" exclaimed the father with clasped 
hands, " We may hope some change at last." 

But an hour elapsed,— and another-*-, still Nannette 
was absent. 

"This is singular," said Monsieur Le-Bonhomme, in 
some alarm. 

" Not at all," replied his wife. " It is not uncommon 
for sleep, when it falls upon persons in this condition, to 
last for many lours beyond the usual period." 

* And what doeri my son think?" asked the father, 
taming to me— whom he now always addressed by that 
tender appellation. 

I was sorry the question was put; for I felt very un- 
easy, and knew not what to think. However, I answered 
tkat I agreed with Madame. 

" But," I added, "would it not be well for Madame to 
enter the room, if she can do so without noise, and see 
whether this sleep be altogether natural." My words be- 
trayed more uneasiness than I intended they should. 

** Yes, do go, Madelene i" said the good man,— and his 
wife left the room. 

In a few minutes she returned, with strong marks of 
alarm in her countenance. 

Vol. II. 11 
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"O, I don't know what to make of it!" she cried, al- 
most in tears, — "the door is fastened, which I never 
knew it to be before." 
«« My God !— Did y ou call Madelene ?" 
"Repeatedly; but I received no answer." 
The old man sprang from his chair, and, without a 
word, was making for the door* 

" Stay, my dear sir," I said, detaining him, " yon had 
better let me go>— perhaps I can persuade Mademoiselle 
to answer me. You must nojt be alarmed ; she is proba- 
bly fallen into one of those fits of abstraction which of 
late have been so frequent with her, and did not hear 
Madame Le Botihomme." 

" Go then, my son," said the old man. " God reward 
you for your kindness !" 

Although I had spoken so confidently, I was so alarmed 
I could scarcely drag my steps along the hall. — When I 
came to Nannette's door, I stooped my head and whis- 
pered at the keyhole, lest the parents should over- 
hear me. 
" Nannette !" There was no answer. r 
" Dear Nannette !" I continued in a trembling voice, 
yet with a tone of tenderness,—" ft is I that call you ! I 
am come to tell you that I am no longer the same. 
Dearest Nannette, will you nojt answer me ? You do not 
know how much you terrify me — and your poor father 
and mother ! — O, do speak !" Still she did not answer. 
— • Great God ! what can be the matter )~— 

"Nannette! Nannette!" I called aloud— at the same 
time knocking repeatedly and forcibly upon the door* I 
paused for some minutes : but there .was not a sound to 
be heard from the apartment. 

I did not dare to think, but ran back to the parlour, — 
retaining, however, a kind of mechanical presence of 
mind, which made me choose my words so as not to excite 
the worst fears in the breasts of the parents. 
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" My dear friends/ 9 I said, " be not alarmed — Nan- 
nette, I fear, has suddenly fallen into a fit. The door 
must be forced/' 

With a piercing shriek, both the parents rushed toge- 
ther to their daughter's room. I stood by the door of the 
parlour* and listened, — my breathing restrained, and the 
chills of death upon me. I heard the old man rush 
against the door of the room with the whole weight of his 
person :— The lock gave way to die blow— and the next 
instant, there was a loud and fearful cry, followed by the 
fall of some heavy body. I sprang to the scene. The 
mother lay in convulsions on the floor — the father was 
standing a statue, gazing, with stiff distended eyes, on 
Jhe corse of Nannette, which hung, suspended by a rib- 
bon, from the wall of the apartment. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



New, how dost thou look now ? O ifl-ttarr'd Wench ' 
Pale as thy smock ! 

Otktlto. 



Tollite, 6 pueri, faces, 
Flammeum video venire. 
Ite, concinite in modum, 
Io Hymen Hymeaee to, 
Io Hymen Hymenee. - 

Catullus. 

On the evening of that very day, the stupidity of the 
servants permitted an English carriage to drive up to the 
door of the cottage. 

Miserable, I was seated with the miserable father. We 
were alone. And we sat in silence : — for the old man 
had not shed tear, nor spoken word, ever since the moment 
when he discovered the melancholy fate of his only 
daughter, and even had it not been mockery to offer 
him consolation, I was too much engrossed by my own 
sad reflections to attempt the task. — The mother was in 
another room, attended by two of her female friends, and 
the honest surgeon mentioned on another occasion,— I, 
fortunately, having had the thought to send for these three 
individuals. 

The instant I heard the wheels of the carriage, I sus- 
pected the arrival of visiters, and ran out to prevent their 
entrance — knowing I could explain the reasons for this 
apparent inhospitality, more properly than a blundering 
domestic. I repented of the step almost the moment after 
I had taken it ; for, in the occupants of the carriage, I be- 
held the persons of Sir James Maitland, Lady Maitlanti 
(our friend, Miss Paynthurnley that was, whose marriage 
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with the baronet I had seen announced, about three months 
before, in one of the London journals received at Paris), 
and Mary Arne. But it was now too late to retreat, as a 
cry of joyful surprise from Lady Maitland told me I was 
recognized. Sir James returned my formal salutation 
with a haughty bow $ but her ladyship, forgetting in her 
singleness of heart that my conduct had ever given her 
cause to be ashamed of acknowledging me, extended her 
beautiful hand with all the friendliness which had once 
marked our acquaintance. Mary turned pale; and shrunk 
back on her seat to avoid my notice. It was the best ac- 
knowledgment of all. 

" We were attracted by the appearance of this place, 
Mr. Levis," said Sir James ; " and as a servant at the 
outer gate informed us that his master is always happy 
to see any strangers — and especially English—* we have 
taken the liberty to examine it neardf ;— but I assure you, 
sir, we did not expect to find it in the possession of an 
Englishman." 

— And that Englishman Mr. Levis, you would say— 
I thought ; —or our curiosity had never led us so near. — 

" You are deceived, sir ; this property does not belong 
to me," I answered.— "I assure you, my surprise equals 
yours— I as tittle expected to meet a former acquaintance 
as you did, Sir James. I am merely come to express my 
regret that your party cannot view the place at present* 
owing to a most distressing calamity which has befallen 
its owner this day in the sudden death of his only child." 

" Stay !" exclaimed a voice behind me, in French. I 
turned. What was my consternation to behold the old 
man himself coming towards us ! 

" My son, you do wrong," he said — then, addressing 
Sir James's party in English,- added, « I have never yet 
suffered any stranger to pass so near my dwelling without 
receiving some attention from its owner, nor will I now. 
—Madam, will you permit me to assist you ?"— offering 
his hand to Lady Maitland to help her from the carriage. 
11* 
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Her ladyship looked irresolute ; but I heard the baronet 
say, in a low voice, " It will not do to refuse him," and 
the whole party alighted. 

When we had entered the house, the old man continued 
to speak with a calmness that astonished me, who was 
yet too young to understand the many phases under which 
the human heart presents itself. 

" I have lived long enough in your country, sir," he said 
to the baronet, " to have a taste for English habits — as 
you will perceive by every thing without and" within this 
cottage — , and when I knew what it was to want friends, 
I found that in Englishmen which has taught me to love 

the very name and that love will never die," he added, 

turning to me abruptly, " while I hold thee in my memory, 
my son;"— and the feelings so long pent up bursting 
through this sudden vent, he fell upon my neck and 
sobbed. * . 

For some seconds there was a deep silence, to me 
most painful. My venerable friend then raised his white 
head, and, seeing the surprise of the strangers, . . 

" O," he exclaimed, " you know not all I owe to this 
dear friend ! Twice has he saved these gray hairs at 
peril of his own young life ; and now — hush, my son \ 
you must not interrupt me — and now, when I have scarce 
another being left in all this world to love, I feel I should 
sink under my afflictions, if I had not his young arm to 
bear me up." His words stabbed me to the quick. 
Wretched old man \ had he known I was the murderer 
of his child, he would have cursed the fatal benevolence 
which had rescued from the grave the scant remainder 
of his years to plunge it into misery by the extinction of a 
life more precious. 

"It is not more than I -can readily suppose of Mr. 
Levis," said Lady Maitland, whose heart was of that gene- 
rous kind, which, not contented with magnifying the most 
trifling favour at the time of its reception, retains the inu 
pression in that state scarcely effaceablc. 
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" You know him? O, you must love him then ! he is so 
good ! — My poor Nannette — she loved him too." 

They who have studied the workings of human parfsion, 
must have observed that the heart when filled to over- 
flowing— no matter from what emotion — will eagerly dis- 
charge itself by the first outlet that offers, even though 
that be the most remote from the natural one. Thus, the 
feelings of the old man, threatening every minute to burst 
forth in a flood of grfef for the loss of the being he best 
loved, sought to relieve themselves by the eulogium of 
the individual who, perhaps, stood next in his affections, 
and, in their haste to escape, broke down the barriers 
which the presence of the strangers had raised in their 
course. — But though, had these praises been delivered 
elsewhere than in my presence, I should have been de- 
lighted at the effect which they must have upon the 
minds of persons whom I had latterly given no great rea- 
son to hold, me in respect, they were now most distressing 
to me— -especially as I thought how little they were de- 
served. Besides, I observed, by a covert glance, a sudden 
change' in Miss A roe's countenance, which I attributed, 
perhaps fancifully, to a misconstruction, on her part, of 
the meaning of Mr. Le Bonhomme's concluding words. 
1 therefore sought to terminate a scene so unpleasant. 

" Permit me, dear sir, to change the subject," I said to 
the old man in a low voice ; — but his own mention of his 
daughter's name had sunk him once more into gloomy 
abstraction, and he did not hear me. I took advantage 
of it, and immediately turned to Lady Maitland. 

" Does your ladyship return so soon to England ? — or 
are you but now on your way to the south ?" 

"We have been as far as Lyons, Mr. Levis; and it 
was Sir James's intention to proceed to Italy; but the 
troubles of Paris, daily increasing, oblige us to return im- 
mediately, while yet *' 

Before her ladyship could finish the sentence, the old 
man suddenly started from his forgetfulness. 
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" You never saw my daughter, madam 1 O, you can. 

not know what a loss is mine ! But you shall see her 

— what remains of my poor little Nannette." 

"My God!" I exclaimed in horrour, throwing myself 
before him, " you cannot mean it ! No— you must not, 
dear sir !" 

" I must, my son," mildly answered the old man, while 
he gently put me aside. 

Lady Maitland added her entreaties to mine ; and Sir 
James even hinted the indelicacy of such an exhibition 
to strangers ; but the old man persisted. 

"You know not," he said, "a father's feelings ; or you 
would know that the most effectual Way of relieving a 
father's sorrow is by indulging a father's pride." 

The party could no longer refuse, though the reluc- 
tance of even the females was evidently far stronger than 
the curiosity which impelled diem forward. I was mad 
enough to follow. 

The old man, with a firm step, led the way to the room 
where lay the body. — I could not distinguish the features 
of my innocent victim, for my head was dizzy, and a dim- 
ness swam in my eyes as I ventured to turn them upon 
her ; but I saw the father lay his hand upon the forehead 
of his child, and withdraw it with a shudder. — The shud- 
der, as if it were electric, passed round the whole eircle. 
— " She is cold now," said the poor old man ; "but I 
remember how those temples would beat with joy, when I 
kissed them and called her proudly, * my good child' ; for 
she was every thing that is soft and womanly— she never 
disobeyed me — she never did an unkind act— and once 

" his voice began to break— " once, when I was 

testy and reproved her unjustly — she ran into my arms, 
and weeping, hid her angel face in my bosom— and said, 
« Father — you must never speak so harshly again to your 
poor Nannette — it will break her heart.' — She was a good 
girl !!' The old man still struggled with his emotions, and 
stifled them ; but he ceased to speak. " How beautiful 
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she is still !" whispered Mary Arae to her aunt. The 
voice was so low, that I, who stood beside her, could 
scarcely hear it; but the ears of the parent caught at 
once the praises of his child. He leaned over the corse, 
and, exclaiming with eagerness, "Is she not?", burst 
into tears. 

Hie strength of my constitution, previously shaken by 
debauchery, was become too enfeebled by my recent in- 
jury to bear up against the successive shocks which the last 
few days had brought against it. Thus loosened through, 
out to its very foundation, and threatening every minute 
to topple headlong, the restraint I had imposed upon my 
feelings, during the whole of this mournful day, had only 
upheld the pile for awhile in specious safety in order to 
precipitate it with greater ruin ; and now a violent strug- 
gle to repress the emotions, which the scene before me 
called too powerfully forth, shook it to its centre, and the 
entire fabric was at once overthrown. I remember well, 
as the deadly qualm shot through me, and my brain 
reeled, and the bed with the corse upon it, and they who 
stood around, swam before my vision, and I stretched out 
my arras for support, I. heard the shriek of Mary Arae, 
" He is fainting !" and felt her touch as she extended her 
hands to give me help, — and the next minute I fell. I 
know not whose arms received me ; but I believe I was 
indebted for that kindness to the baronet. 

When I recovered my senses, I found myself on the 
bed in my own room, and supported by the surgeon. 

" What is become of the poor old man ?" was the ques- 
tion which immediately sprang from my lips. 

"He earnestly desired to be with you, Sir," an- 
swered the surgeon"; but I would not suffer him ; for I 
knew his presence would only distress you, and you have 
already been exposed to too much danger.—— Perhaps, 
however, this last shock, as it has not done you as much 
harm as I apprehended it might, monsieur, is not to be 
greatly regretted, in as much as it diverted the old man's 
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thoughts from the more pain&l subject that then occupied 
them, and enabled me to disperse the curious party which, 
much to my honour, I found assembled in that room/' 

" And could they leave me thus, without knowing what 
my fete might be?" 

The surgeon either did not remark the peculiar tone of 
interest in which this inquiry was made, or was too polite 
to notice it, for he merely answered :— « No, monsieur— 
they would have awaked your recovery ; but I begged 
them to depart while they could do so without notice- 
knowing that, the moment he should recover from his 
alarm at your situation, the old man would lead them 
back to the melancholy subject which now engrosses his 
thoughts, and perhaps excite himself too violently*— 
But, Monsieur, I must take care of my reputation— you 
are the most dangerous patient I have eves had ; for you 
are constantly making yourself uneasy. I must forbid 
all further conversation." 

" Only one question more,— I am seriously alarmed at 
the singular manner in which the old man endures his 
affliction. Did his grief take alike course with his wife's, 
I should rest contented that it is as it should be ; but this 
gloomy quiet is So unnatural. It is awful to look upon, 
and strikes me as like the calm that precedes the tempest. 
Have you ever known such instances before, sir?" 

" Yes ; but not often. Madame Le Bonhomme, you 
will find, will soon recover ; but the old man has received 
a deeper shock, whose violence is the more to be dreaded 
as it is as present smothered. It will, most probably, stretch 
him on a bed of sickness. — But enough, monsieur ; you 
must talk no longer. Your constitution is wonderful ; 
but, Monsieur, you are my patient." 

The excess of any passion is often, its relief :-— the 
wretch condemned, after passing through the worst ago. 
nies which the fear of death Can make man suffer, has 
been known to sleep through the whole night previous to 
his execution, and only then to be awakened by the 
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voices of those who came to conduct him to the scaffold* 
All night my har finned nature lay buried in a deep repose.— 
When I awoke, the lightof morning was stealing through 
the joints of the closed shutters* I passed my hand 
across my forehead and thought of the preceding, day. 
Suddenly » it struck me that it would be good to look once 
mete upon the unfortunate Nannette, ere the earth should 
hide her from my sight forever. I rose, and dressed my- 
self*. It was madness in my present weak state ; but I 
cared no*«-for my resolution was taken. 

I dragged myself to the chamber where the body lay, 
There was a solemn stillness around me, that suited well 
the house on whose threshold the feet of Death had so 
lately trodden.— For one moment I paused, with my hand 
upon the door ; for there was a choking sensation in my 
throat, and the palpitations of my heart sounded distinctly 
with a slow heavy sound that frightened me : but the next, 
I stood within the room, and by the coffin, in which they 
had now placed all that remained of the onceliying— and 
once happy, Nannette. 

She was still beautiful; for there was but little change 
in her complexroa~>-constdering the circumstanees of her 
death* and the time that had elapsed before its discovery — 
and in the features, there appeared no trace of pain, ex* 
cept a slight curl of the innocent mouth. She lay by an 
open window, and the cool air of the morning blew aside 
the border of her cap, sporting upon the cheeks it might 
no more refresh. " Nannette !" I whispered, as though 
the poor corse could hear me ; and I knelt beside the 
coffin, and looked upon the dead. A single lock, dark 
and glossy as the eyes once shone that were now fixed 
forever, had escaped from the prison of her cap, and lay, 
in beautiful mockery, upon the stony forehead, or played 
gently to and fro before the breeze, as if in triumph over 
the other charms whose bloom had been so short-lived. 
There lay a scissors upon a toilet near by ( — for this was 
Nannette's own room — and these too were Nannette's 
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own scissors—}. I took them, and severing the lock 
placed it into my bosom. " Poor Nannette !" I exclaimed, 
half unconsciously, and using her own last words ; and 
then, I bent over the coffin, and without a shudder pressed 
my lips lightly to the cold, damp brow, " Thy pore spirit, 
Nannette, is now in heaven, 9 ' I said in a low voice, as if 
the soul of the maiden were indeed hovering near to hear 
me, — " but it will look down, and accept this last tribute 
— all that I can pay to the form whose living loveliness I 

slighted. Poor Nannette /"—and I stole from the room 

with a cautious tread, as though the body were but sleep- 
ing. 

God knows how I supported myself through this scene ! 
I am not ignorant of the power which a high excitement 
has over the system, infusing, for a moment, the strength 
of a giant into limbs that were before as feeble as an in- 
fant's ; but I still wonder, when I think of all I did en- 
dure* — The moment I had regained my bed, my senses 
threatened to forsake me ; but I pressed the lock of hair 
still closer to my bosom, and then I burst into tears, and 
felt relieved. 

All this may seem ridiculous to the sober-minded ; and 
even the imaginative, while they like the tale, may think 
k an exaggeration ; and all will censure it as mere ro- 
mance ;— but, if I do dream, in thus retracing the wander- 
ings of my youthful weakness, let me dream o n i t is 
a slumber from which I would not be awakened. 

The surgeon had pronounced truly. Madame Le Bon- 
homme soon shook off the violence of her affliction to re- 
tain a more moderate, though settled grief; but the old 
man, the hour after his daughter's burial, took to his bed, 
where he lay for a fortnight dangerously ill. I could not 
leave him then. Almost my whole time I 'spent by his 
bed's side, in company with his wife ; and it is astonishing 
what pleasure I took in conversing with the childless 
parents on the merits of her of whom I had deprived 
them. 
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At the end* of that time, a melancholy, respectable* 
looking man, apparently about fifty years of age, arrived 
at the cottage. He proved to be the father of the unfor- 
tunate Le Gendre* — Le Bonhomme threw himself into 
the stranger's arms. They mingled their tears. 

« Charles !" 

"Pierre!" 

" JViwp, we are brothers." 

" Brothers indeed ! — in affliction, Pierre." 

" And from this time we will ever be united. You shall 
no more part from us, my Charles.' v 

Now then I could leave my venerable friend • for he 
had with him a more suitable companion : — the two child- 
less fathers could renew to each other the never-tiring 
story of their griefs, lightening the burthen by bearing 
it together. — My carriage was waiting at the door. I had 
parted from the motherly caress of Madame Le Bon- 
homme, and the kind embrace of Monsieur Le Gendre, 
and taken leave of the weeping domestics ( — who were all 
become much attached to me), giving them, what ser- 
vants value so from their superiors, a pressure of the 
hand, — with certain more substantial tokens of my favour, 
at which their honest tears broke forth afresh : — I had 
still to part with the bead of the family. 

" My son," said the old man, as he drew me into his 
private apartment, " I could almost wish you were poor 
in worldly wealth, for then I could adopt you as my own, 
and we never more should part; but you are wealthy, and 
this is perhaps the last time my did eyes shall rest upon 

you But I am ungenerous! society, I know, has 

claims upon your youth that must be satisfied. — Yet you 
shall not forget me — I will bind your remembrance by a 
gift I hold most precious." He paused in great agitation, 
and opening a drawer, drew forth the little crucifix and 
ribbon I had seen Nannette wear. " You are not a Ca- 
tholic," he said, as he hung it, with trembling hands, 
Vol. II. 12 
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about my neck,—" but it will do you no harm to look 
upon this sometimes, and think of her and heaven."* 



Three months from that day I stood at the nuptial altar 
with Mary Ante. As the last words were pronounced 
that made us man and wife, the image of her who had 
died for me traced its melancholy shadow across my 
memory. — " Poor NanneUe /" — I turned aside to hide 
my tears. The crowd of gay friends were gathered round 
my blushing bride to offer their congratulations. I drew 
the little crucifix from my bosom, where it was hence- 
forth ever to repose, and pressed it to my lips. No eye 
saw me but God's. 



* The old man knew that Nannette loved me ; but be thought it was with 
the affection of a sister.— It is one of the occasional true pictures the reader 
may meet with in novels, where parents are represented as blind to the attach- 
ment of their children— perhaps owing to this, that dead themselves to the pas- 
sions of youth, they forget they have ever been young ( — a fault too common 
with parents—) . Thus, fortunately, the old man never suspected the real cause 
of bis daughter's strange distemper and the fatal act with which it terminated. 
He evidently attributed it to that disposition to* occasional fits of insanity which 
sometimes descends in families from one generation to another — hurrying 
lathers, mothers, sons, and daughters, in awful succession, by a like act to a 
voluntary grave :— When his friend asked him if he had any suspicion of the 
cause of his daughter's melancholy death, he merely answered— impressively— 
"My father died so." 
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CHAPTER I. 

Vale, conjuz duldwima. 

Jlnc. Mon. Inscription. 

When we parted at the close of the last book, dear 
Reader, I stood at the marriage altar with the woman who 
held the highest place as well in my esteem as my affec- 
tions. Look now upon this tomb-stone, and learn the 
unsteadiness of human happiness : — 

MARY, 

WIFE OF JEREMY LEVIS. 

died — October mdccxcii, 

▲OBD XXII YEARS. 
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CHAPTER II. 

And now I give my sensual race the rein. 

Measure far Measure . 

Prologue or epilogue— I'm tbe man ! — ril write you both. 

The Dramatist. 

Still another. Thus, through life, have I been 
doomed to see all I loved drop from me in decay, just 
when I had learned their true value, and begun to cling 
to them with most attachment. — Thirteen months of nearly 
perfect happiness I enjoyed with Mary ; for her virtues 
grew upon acquaintance. I might say, indeed, and be 
pardoned the exaggeration, that every day served to un- 
fold some amiable trait of character that I had not sup- 
posed to exist, or to place in a new and beautiful light ex- 
cellencies I had before admired and thought unsuscepti- 
ble of further lustre. A son had blessed our union, a 
noble child, whose birth increased my affection for the 
mother, as it added new ardour to that mother's love for 
me, — for Mary's attachment to her husband differed from 
that which bound him to her ; her's was love — real love, 
such as is implied when we speak of it as existing be- 
tween the sexes ; mine was rather a fervent friendship, 
the growth of pure esteem, deriving its occasional passion 
merely from temporary excitement. Such was the feli- 
city which I was scarcely permitted to taste, before the cup 
was snatched from my enjoyment. A month's sickness 
parted Mary and me, and left me to grieve. My sorrow 
was not like that, which, in another land, was soon to 
bow me almost to the earth ; but yet it was sincere as 
ever husband was afflicted with, for never wife was more 
deserving of it. 
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It must be pardoned me that I dismiss this subject with 
so much haste. As I presume that no reader (that is worth 
writing for) travels through any book, and especially one 
of this nature, without occasionally stopping to indulge 
in contemplation of the scenes presented to his View, 1 
have thought that merely to mention the death of my 
poor Mary, as in the preceding chapter and the para- 
graph immediately above, was a better way to excite the 
sympathy I desire, than to mix the pure silk of the 
subject with common stuff, in order to weave a tissue of 
such sentimental nonsense as may be gathered ready 
made from a schoolboy's essays. If my own reader has 
not, hitherto, thus perused these memoirs, I hope that what 
I have now said may serve him as a caution for the future ; 
for no work, (that is not mere patchwork,) can be pe- 
rused with profit, or even with real enjoyment, except the 
mind be employed much more than the eyes. 

I have now to disclose the broadest- stain that marks my 
history. — Not four months had the sod pressed the bosom 
of my Mary, before I relapsed into my old habits of de- 
bauchery. The morality on which I had so prided my- 
self had been owing merely to the absence of tempta- 
tion : now, that I was once more unmarried, my former 
dissolute companions again sought my society, and I was 
child enough to be laughed out of virtue and applauded 
into its opposite. My little boy, to whom I had given the 
name of Edward- Clay ton Arne, had been placed im- 
mediately on his mother's death under the care of Lady 
Arne. During the short period of four months above 
mentioned, it was my custom to visit him daily ; but, as 
my dissipated habits grew upon me, I became less punc- 
tual in my attentions, not so much from a decrease of 
affection — though paternal affection, like every other 
proper feeling, shrinks before the selfishness of debauch- 
ery — but from a dread of meeting the just reproaches of 
my mother-in-law. This restraint acted very unfavoura- 
bly ; for I felt ashamed that I was ashamed, and as it is 
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your rankest coward that makes the best bully, so I car- 
ried my debauchery to a greater excess than I should 
otherwise have done, because I was ever chafing on the 
bit of pride — which he, who pretends to be wicked, should 
throw off instantly, nor give a single opportunity to hold 
him in check. And as your coward, too, by breathing 
nothing but big words, must at length puff himself up 
with a vapour which, if not exactly the substantial qua- 
lity itself, is very much like it and will subserve the same 
purpose for the occasion, so, by affecting to despise 
shame, I at last set myself completely above its power. 
The Maitlands, and Lady Arne— connections whose re- 
spectability, before so valued, was now my reproach — I 
no longer durst visit. Yet, for some time, 1 continued to 
make regular inquiries respecting my infant, through the 
nurse, — fori was well pleased to have the boy remain 
under the excellent care of his grandmother — ; but even 
this poor remnant of moral feeling gradually wore thin- 
ner and thinner, till not a single thread remained. Thus 
the last stay gone that bound me to virtue, I launched at 
once upon the full ocean of iniquity. 

When was there, ever, cloud so thick a gleam of day- 
light could not reach us through it ? Dark as my life was, 
there shone through its gloom one good act, which I 
mention with feelings of peculiar pleasure ; for, when 
my bones are rotten, it shall canonize the name of Jere- 
my Levis, as foremost on the list of the illustrious patrons 
of the literature of the last ten years of the eighteenth 
century and the first ten years of this. 

I was kicking my heels, one day, very leisurely toge- 
ther, when a Mr. Drammer desired to see me. "Mr. 
Drammer, Mr. Drammer ! And, pray, who the devil is 
Mr. Drammer ? — No matter ; show him up, John, — I'm 
in want of amusement." In stalked a marvellously long 
human animal, very like a yellow-legged snipe. It was 
no other, than my bottle companion at the Bull, Tom 
Drammer; 
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" Mr. Drummer ! Redly, I am very happy to see you, 
sir. Sit down." 

" Thank you— thank you, Mr. Levis," answered my 
visiter, with a majestic gravity that marked either the 
intellectual or the. moral man no longer the same — " I see 
you are engaged. I have merely to show you some* 
thing, in which, from my .knowledge of your good taste 
and munificence, I hope you will take an interest ;" — 
and Thomas drew from his coat pocket a roll of paper, 
which, when extended, proved to bo almost as long as 
himself. 

" c And now I will unclasp a — ' Bah ! old habits are hard 
to be eradicated, Mr. Levis. Poor Will Shakespeare ! 
though I have foresworn his society, he will still haunt 
my memory. — However, that is nothing to the purpose. 
I am about, Mr. Levis,— -to set up a review with your old 
friend Sergeant Splint." 

" A review ? Sergeant Splint ?— O, I suppose you mean 
a military review, Mr. Orammer." 

" Not at all, sir. The sergeant has retired from the 
service — being, in fact, served out of it, — and we have 
entered into partnership in the literary trade." 

"The devil ! But surely, you are not serious?" 

" Indeed, by cock I am, sir ! never was more so. . I 
am to conduct a review as I have said." 

"A review?" • •' 

" And why not a review, sir? I flatter myself I have as 
much impudence as any man, either in or out of the pro- 
fession — and then, sir, I measure exactly six feet, four 
inches, and seven eighths, in my stockings, so that, with- 
out presumption, I think I can overlook or look down 
upon any author— no matter of how high a standing he 
may be." 

" Bravo ! — But Sergeant Splint f— the man has had no 
education." 

"And what of that? It isn't needed; he can pretend 
to have had one. A man you know can quote from a 
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book he never read ; and just as one knows my Lord 
Such-a-one, and his Grace of So-and-so, by having heard 
their names, so he can talk of his acquaintances Tully, 
Virgil, and Cicero, with a familiarity truly edifying to 
common readers. — Besides, Mr. Levis, the sergeant has 
a deal of wicked humour in his composition. It is a 
rough diamond to be sure ; but then it is solid, and, with 
the aid of a little cutting from me, we can make it a 
brilliant.-*-Are you satisfied ?" 

" Satisfied ? Glorious ! — I suppose you would have me 
subscribe ?" 

"Exactly so, sir." 

" Let me see your list. Why, this is prodigious!— 
Three hundred already ! — and some too men of the high- 
est fashion !" 

" Yes, 'gad !" said Tom, resuming his good humour, 
" the two noblemen who head the list subscribed, partly 
out of friendship for your humble servant, and partly be- 
cause I had played, at their particular desire, the part of 
Cressid's uncle in the green-room ; and the rest added 
their names out of friendship to the two first (though for 
the matter of the friendship, I believe I have already de- 
fined its species). — O, they couldn't refuse, Mr. Levis, 
— no more than you can." 

" No ; that is true. — It is to be published quarterly, I 
presume ?" 

"Of course." 

" Well, set my name down for ten copies ; and leave 
blank spaces for twenty more— which I will take care to 
fill up, and be answerable for the payment." 

For many' years the firm of Splint and Drammer con- 
ducted the best Review that has ever appeared in Great 
Britain : but, alas ! in an evil hour the Quarterly offered 
a large bribe to Drammer, and he enlisted himself under 
its banner. The Edinburgh, hearing of this powerful ac- 
cession to its rival's force, immediately made a like over- 
ture to the sergeant ; — and thus the firm was broken up, 
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and the two friends became of course most rancorous ene- 
mies.— Some ten years back, Drammer's fustian might 
still be readily traced in the pages of the former work, 
and in the latter many an article displayed the racy vul- 
garity of Splint : but now, every one remarks that these 
skylights of literature are rather dim. The defect is easily 
accounted for ; — the two principal panes are broken in, 
and their places supplied with straws. 



CHAPTER III. 

Do you but mark how this becomes the house ? 



- : O* my knees I beg, 



That you'll vouchsafe me raiment, bed, and food. 

King Lear. 

One day I had a party of friends to dine with me, and, 
as I was in high spirits, and the company I had assembled 
consisted entirely of very young men, and those the most 
dissipated in the whole circle of my acquaintance, my 
enjoyment was carried far beyond the bounds of tem- 
perance. 

We were in the midst of our revelry, when the servant 
announced that a stranger wished to see me on very 
wgent business. " 

"Why did you not say I was engaged?" I asked, 
angrily. 

"I did, sir; but he would not be satisfied with my an- 
swer." 

"How ? — Ask him to leave his business with you." 

"I did, sir ; but he said he must see you yourself; and 
when I told him, that my master never saw any body when 
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he had company, he said he'd then wait till the company 
was gone ; for see you he must." 

" He's a very impertinent fellow! — Tell him to go 
about his business." 

"Sir?" 

" Begone, sir, and do as I bid you !" 

In a few minutes the servant returned. 

" How now, John ?" 

" He says, sir, he's your uncle, and must see you to- 
night." 

" My uncle ? What kind of a man is he ?"• 

" Why, sir, — a — a — a common kind of man, sir. He 
looks sick, as if he couldn't walk — and he's dressed rather 
poorly." 

" The man's mad ! I have no such uncle. — Turn him 
out, this instant !" 

Again the servant left the room. He was gone nearly 
a quarter of an hour^ and' when he re-entered, it was with 
looks of strong reluctance. 

" I don't know what to make • of him, sir — he's the 
strangest man — I could'nt get him off in any way — he 
insists upon it he's your father's own brother, and bids me 
tell you, sir, if " 

" Speak out, sir !" 

" He said, sir — they're his very words — " Tell your 
master, if he would not kill me, and bring God's curse 



" Rascal !" I exclaimed in a rage, not suffering the 
man to proceed, c * What do you suppose I keep you for! 
To be gulled by lying beggars ? Turn the impostor from 
the door ! this instant !" 

" But, sir *" 

" Do you hear me? Turn him out of the house, this 
very moment,— or quit it yourself!" 

The servant was slowly preparing to obey ; but, as the 
door was open, the stranger had heard me, and now, by 
rushing into the room, prevented the execution of my 
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orders. His appearance was such as, in other days, must 
have made my heart melt with compassion ; for he was 
emaciated almost to a skeleton, and bent nearly double 
from debility, and his clothes, though not tattered, showed 
poverty in every seam. He was wholly unknown to me ; 
nor did I recognize in his features any point of family 
resemblance. — It is probable that my visiter knew me 
merely from my manner ; for, immediately on his entrance, 
I had turned about in my seat, and confronted him with 
a haughtiness that spoke as little for my good-breeding 
as my humanity. Without hestowing so much as a glance 
upon the staring party which surrounded my table, the 
poor creature addressed himself to me, with an earnest- 
ness of entreaty that caused his feeble voice to break re- 
peatedly. 

"O!" he said, clasping his hands, " if you are indeed the 
heir of Jeremy Levis, you cannot mean such cruelty ! for 
I am of your own blood — your father's youngest brother 

I had no reason to disbelieve this assertion ; for I had 
heard that the youngest of my father's brothers was still 
living, and the very appearance of the stranger was an 
evidence of his truth, in as much as this brother was a 
man of the most dissipated habits, and dependent for the 
maintenance of himself and his family entirely upon the 
charity of my uncle Timothy ; but I observed a smile 
upon die lips of one of my companions, and, steeling my 
heart with a shameful pride, I would not suffer the stran- 
ger to proceed. 

"How?" I exclaimed, rising from my seat, — " Are you 
mad? Or do you take me for a fool, that you think to 

impose upon my credulity so absurd a falsehood ? 

John, show this wretched man the door." 

" For God's sake, have compassion on me ! it is no 
falsehood I have told you. My eldest brother, in just 
punishment for my unkindness to him in early life, has 

Vol. II. 13 
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left me to starve, and heaped ail his wealth upon you his 
nephew ; but you have nothing against me — Give me only 
a little of your superfluity ! — You will never miss it — and 
it will save a whole family from——' 9 

" Begone ! It is false ! I will not listen !" 

" Hear me !" persisted the poor wretch — his earnest- 
ness rising to an absolute agony, that made the sweat 
stand in large drops upon his pallid forehead, and swelled . 
the bare muscles of his face, and its veins, with frightful 
distinctness, — "Wretched as I am, I would not thus 
humble myself before a nephew ; but I have abused the 
generosity of the only brother 1 have left, till even he has 
withdrawn his support, and I must perish if you do not 
save me. O do not deny me ! I have three children at 
home too young to earn their own bread, and for two days 
scarcely a crumb has passed their little mouths — will you 
let them starve, while you are rioting in plenty?" — I 
turned aside ; for the louder my heart beat, the more 
fiercely I strove to quell its pity : but the suppliant threw 
himself upon his knees — the uncle before the nephew ! 
— and grasped my hand. — " O, you must hear me! See, 
on my knees I beg ! — for a morsel ! — a single morsel of 
food!" 

This disgraceful humiliation .raised the fire of hell in 
my heart. I flung him from me. " John !" I exclaimed, 
through my gnashed teeth, and stamping the ground with 
rage, " force that madman out ! drag him from me ! Will 
you suffer me to be insulted thus at my very table ?" 

Another spirit instantly awoke in my uncle. He sprang 
to his feet, his eyes burning with the hot blood of my 
father's family, and his bent form rising erect with the 
momentary strength of passion. " Savage !" he cried, 
in a voice that made the walls of the chamber echo, 
while he stretched his clenched hand towards me, — " I 
will save your servant the pain of such an act !" Then, 
his voice sinking to a deep, hollow tone — such as in 
which we fancy one from the grave would speak — , he 
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drew in his hand, and bending his head forward, while I 
could not take my eyes from his, " You are now," he 
said, " prosperous ; but the day perhaps is not distant, 
when you shall be so po longer, — and then — may you 
know what it is to beg and be refused as I am !" 

He strode from the room. Step after step I heard him 
tread firmly down the staircase ; and the outer door was 
closed. I stood for some minutes as if petrified.— -There 
was a deep silence in the apartment. I turned my eyes 
upon my companions ; but met no look of approval. 
They appeared all horrour-struck. 

" Ha, ha, ha !" I said, with a forced laugh, " Did you 
ever see a character better supported 1 Upon my word, 
the fellow did it to the life ! He should have received 
something after all, — if it were only in reward of his 
talents." But no one echoed my laugh. There was not 
•even a smile to bear me out in my conduct. 

" Damn it , my friends !" I exclaimed, pushing the bot- 
tle towards them, " one would think the imposter's words 
have turned you all into statues ! If the curse be indeed of 
any force, ii will light upon me, not you. — Come, I'll finish 
the song that man's impertinence interrupted." It would 
not do— my voice failed ; nor did any of the party aid me in 
endeavouring to dispel the gloom which hung over us. 
One by one, they all dropped off under various pretences. 

1 saw my baseness condemned by the very men, 

the dread of whose laugh had impelled me into it, 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Such is the fate unhappy women find, 
And such the curve entail'd upon our kind, 
That man, the lawless libertine, may rove 
Free and unquestion'd through the wilds of love; 
While woman, sense" and nature's easy fool. 
If poor weak woman swerve from virtue's rule, 
If, strongly charm'd, she leave the thorny way , 
And in the sorter paths of pleasure stray, 

Ruin ensues, reproach, and endless shame 

Jane Shore. 

Fob some minutes after they were gone, I sat immove- 
able, — my face covered with my hands — , repeating to 
myself, again and again, my uncle's parting words, and 
wholly unconscious that my servants were still around 
me, the witnesses of my strange behaviour. 

When aware of the extent to which I was exposing 
myself, I shook of at once the feelings that oppressed me, 
and angrily asked the men 

" What do you wait for V 9 

" Your orders, sir," 

" Well — I am going to my bed-room, — send John to me 
instantly ;— and the rest of you attend to your duties as 
usual." 

The porter attended accordingly. I wrote an order for 
five hundred pounds, payable to Isaac Levis, and enclosed 
it in a blank envelope endorsed to the care of my uncle 
Timothy. " Here, let Andrew carry this immediately 
according to the address. And John — if any persons call 
on me to-night — no matter at what time — I will see 
them." 

" Any persons, sir ?" 

" Yes — without regard to age, sex, or rank. Bring 
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them to this room, without question, — no matter who they 
may be. Remember, sir.— Now leave me." 

I need scarcely say that in giving this order I was in* 
Huenced by the hope, that, his distresses getting the better 
of his pride, my uncle might make one more appeal to 
my charity, and that I gave it in such general terms from 
a false shame, which would not permit me to^acknowledge 
myself in the wrong, before a servant, by naming the in- 
dividual I wished alone to see. 

In about half-an-hour, just when, having exhausted 
every possible argument in palliation of my guilt, I was 
come to the torturing conclusion that my brutality had 
been carried to a degree almost unexampled, the door of 
my room was opened, and the voice of the domestic an* 
nounced a visiter. I turned eagerly. But, instead of 
meeting my uncle, my eyes rested on a large, flabby 
woman, over fifty years old, with a face hacked like the 
chopping-board of a sausage-maker. She was dressed 
too with a filthy tawdriness, that added to the other 
points in her appearance went far to stamp her as a 
lineal descendant of Pandarus. 

— Can this be my uncle's wife ?— - I asked myself 
with a shudder of disgust. I was not long on the cross 
of doubt. The lady, courteseying in a manner that dis- 
played more affability than dignity, asked, in a voice 
which was to her character what the night-man's cry is 
to his dirty calling — reminding one of filth — • 

" Is this Mr. Levis ?" 

"Yes." 

" I suppose the gentleman hasn't forgot Miss Smith?" 
—with another courtesey. 

" Miss Smith ? — I know no such person." 

" O la ! not poor Alice Smith ?" 

" Alice Smith !" I exclaimed, staring with horrour at 
the loathsome lump before me," — My God ! it is impos- 
sible ! Psha, woman ! you are crazy." 

13* 
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" Bless you, sir, I didn't mean that I was Alice Smith ! 

la, no, sir ! I am the lady that Miss Smith lives with. 
She sent me to the gentleman on very particular busi- 
ness." 

" Why did you not say so then, at once? Speak 

out ! What is the matter with Alice ? where is she ?" 

" Poor young lady ! she isn't long for this world ! — 
She wants to speak with Mr. Levis before she dies " 

"Dies?" 

" Yes, sir. She wants the gentleman to come to her 
right away." 

The message could not have found me in fitter mood. 
Repentant for my conduct to my uncle, I seized with ea- 
gerness the opportunity of doing any act of charity, how- 
ever small, that might be placed as balance against 
some portion of the heavy amount of guilt to whrch I 
stood charged. " Show me the way," I said to the wo- 
man, — u I'll go with you instantly :" — and taking my hat, 

1 left the house in company with the old hag — no doubt 
much to my credit with the servants. 

My respectable conductress led me, through a number 
of filthy lanes and allies, not to the coffin-dealer's, but to 
a house so wretched in its outward appearance that I ac- 
tually, for a moment, hesitated to enter it. — When within, 
I was obliged to feel my way in the dark along a very 
narrow passage, and then up a flight of half-a-dozen steps, 
— at the top of which, the woman opened a little door, 
and bade me " Come in." 

Entering accordingly, I found myself in a filthy gar- 
ret, where it was impossible to stand upright, except in a 
small space in the middle. This space was almost wholly 
occupied by a cot, whereon lay, under a vile coverlet of 
rags, the object of my visit. Upon the floor, at the foot 
of the cot, stood a tin candlestick coated with grease, 
holding in a saveall the smutty end of a' candle, whose 
yellow flame, fanned by the wind which streamed through 
many a fracture in the roof, yielded an unsteady light 
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that added not a little to the dismal appearance of sur- 
rounding objects. Cobwebs, black with the dust of years, 
hung from the worm-gnawn rafters ; old lumber of a 
most heterogeneous nature, and in too great quantity for 
so poor a dwelling, lay scattered about in every direc- 
tion ; mouldy shoes, odd legs of stockings, and soiled 
remnants of female attire, completed the nice disorder ; 
and a filthy, coverless, close-stool of stained wood pre- 
sented itself, in the most indelicate nudity, before the 
very entrance of the room. 

I approached the cot. One look was sufficient to satisfy 
me of the identity of the person therein with Alice Smith, 
notwithstanding the change which disease had wrought in 
her appearance. And that change to me, who had known 
poor Alice in her bloom, was awful. No longer was 
there clearness in the cheeks, no longer lustre in the eyes, 
no longer fulness in the lips. The cheeks were yellow 
and shrunken, the eyes dull and settled deep in their livid 
sockets, and the lips had lost all form as well as colour. 

" Great God !" I exclaimed, forgetting, in the shock 
this sight occasioned me, the regard I should show 
to the feelings of a dying woman, "Is it come to this, — 
so soon ?" 

Alice, who had faintly uttered my name the moment I 

entered the room, now raised her faded eyes to mine, 

while something like a smile played upon her pale lips, 

and said, in a voice scarce audible, 

" And ought I to regret the loss of beauty ? or, of life V 9 

" O Alice ! but for me you might still " 

" Hush ! you have ever been kind to me, Mr. Levis ; — 
and, indeed, who now but you would visit so poor a wretch 

as I am 1 But — ." She laid her skinny hand upon 

mine ( — It was cold and damp — ). I understood the act ; 
for she looked at me in silence, and then towards the wo- 
man who stood at the foot of the cot devouring all we 
said. Accordingly, I requested the dame to leave us, — 
a desire with which she showed reluctance in complying. 
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" Now— will you draw nearer to ode, Mr. Levis, and 
bear the few words Death will yet suffer me to speak?" 

There was a single chair in the room ; the bottom was 
broken through, and the untwisted rushes hung down on 
cither side almost to the floor. I placed it near the head 
of the cot, and seated myself so as to hear with ease the 
faintest sound of her broken voice. 

" May I ask of you a last favour, Mr. Levis, after my 
shameful contempt of your generosity ? — my neglect of 
your wholesome counsel V 9 

" Do not speak of it, Alice. It is my neglect that is 
to blame, not yours. A melancholy quarrel drove me 
from England, before the two days had expired at the 
end of which I was again to meet you ; and, since my 
return, I have been so thoughtless as to forget the interest 
it is my duty to take in your welfare." 

" You are deceived, Mr. Levis. I was too wicked to 
profit by any efforts you could have made in my behalf. 
The sum you gave me was speedily squandered in folly. 

It had been the same with me, had you ^— — . But my 

breath grows short. While I yet may, let me obtain the 

promise for which I have presumed to send for you, 

and then, if strength be spared me — It is 

perhaps silly, Mr. Levis, in one who has lived a life of 
infamy, to care what becomes of her body after death ; 
but — I feel I shall die with more content, if I know that 
my poor remains will not be huddled into the grave, 
like those of other wretches who die as I do. Will 
you — will you see that I am buried decently ?" 

« I will." • 

" God bless you for that ! — as for all the other good you 

would have done to poor Alice I did not dare, 

Mr. Levis, to make this request before the woman who 
has just left us ; for, did she but know your readiness to 
do any thing for me, there would be no end to her impo- 
sitions in my name. O, were I to tell you all that I have 
suffered from her cruelty! I should ere this 
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have been turned into the streets to rot, but for the Httle 

money and the few articles of clothing I had left -all 

of which she has managed to draw from me, piece by 
piece, till now nothing remains. Nor do I believe 

she would have done my errand this night, only she ex- 
pects you will leave with her the means to lay me out and 
bury me, You see how I lie now." 

." And you have suffered, Alice, without any medical 
aid ?— without even an attempt made to. restore you ?" 

" Yes; but— it matters little!" 

" O ! why did you not send to me, when you know I 
am so willing to assist you ?" 

" I was ashamed — after the bad use I had made of 
your generosity." So shame, or pride, can exist even in 
the breast of a courtesan ! 

In the little she had already said, Alice had been 
obliged to pause repeatedly : now, there was a silence for 
some minutes. She was evidently much exhausted. 
When at length she spoke, her eyes were fixed upon the 
light, which I have said stood at the foot of the cot. 

"lam sinking rapidly," she said "lam 

watching that candle, Mr. Levis. It is melting. fast — ■ 
the same winds, that have blown upon my head for these 
three months, and have aided in killing me, are fast de- 
stroying it — and it will soon expire ; — but I shall die be- 
fore it. They did right in placing it by me I 

wonder, Mr. Levis, whether any body ever found it easy 

to die ? It is not easy for the wicked ! O, I 

am so wretched, I would rather part with life than retain 
it, were it not for the guilt which sits so heavy on me at 
this hour. I have, indeed, sometimes tried to think there 
can be no world hereafter ; — but it was a poor relief.-—"- 
Do you think, Mr. Levis, there is any hope of mercy for 
one so vile as I am ?" 

" We are told so, Alice, if repentance be sincere.— 
But do not ask me ! I — I am — O, Alice ! I am too 
wicked !" — and covering my face with my hands, I was 
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about to forget my situation m the painful thoughts which 
rushed oyer me ; but the dying woman, without remarking 
my maimer, or even appearing to have heard my answer, 
continued : — 

" I have sometimes prayed to God since my sickness. 
I prayed a little while before you came. — I cannot bat . 
think the Almighty will have some compassion on me— 
my life of crime has been but short, and perhaps the 
misery I have endured for the last year — may — be"—. 
Her voice, which had gradually been growing husky and 
indistinct, now ceased altogether* or was heard only in 
muttering ; and as I watched her, I observed that change 
of the countenance which betokens instant dissolution. 
I placed my hand beneath her back, and raised her a 
little. For at least half-an-hour, she lay almost motion- 
less, and gave no evidence of pain, except by a constant, 
low moaning, with a trembling of the lips, and occasion* 
ally a chattering of the teeth as of one who suffers with 
cold, while her eyes were fixed on mine with a horrible 
glassiness. Suddenly she appeared convulsed, and at- 
tempted to turn over in my arms — a spasm shook every 
muscle in her face — the eyes rolled, the mouth opened 
gasping — and both became fixed. The head fell back. 

The next moment, the light in the saveall flashed up- 
wards — quivered for an instant, — the hot wick sank hiss- 
ing in the melted tallow, — and I was left, in darkness, with 
the dead. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The heir of Linne is fun of goide ; 

And come with me, my friends, sayd hee, 
Let's drinke, and rant, and merry make, 

And he that spares, ne'er mote be thee. 

They ranted, drank, and merry made, 

Till ail his gold it waxed thinne ; 
And then his friendes they dank away ; 

They left the unthrifty heir of Linne. 

Heir of Linne. 

You are now prosperous ; but the day perhaps is not dis- 
tant, when you shall be so no longer. My uncle's words 
were prophetic ; and the curse of his wounded spirit 
soon fell upon me. 

I had already sunk by my enormous extravagance one 
third of my fortune. This, prodigal-like, I little regarded ; 
but when I lost the additional sum of £19,000, by en- 
gaging like a fool in a mining speculation in America, I be- 
gan to fear that the rest of my property would take wings 
in a similar manner, and thereupon withdrew it from the 
solid stock companies, among which my uncle Jeremy.had ' 
left it distributed, to intrust the whole amount to the hands 
of. one banker. The consequence was, that the banker 
failing, I found myself without a shilling. 

Thus plunged, of a sudden, from wealth to poverty, the 
shock I experienced was of course tremendous. I was 
at first absolutely stunned by the fall, nor could believe 

my situation real. But if the reader will take the 

advice I have given him on the one hundred and thirty, 
seventh page, and, shutting the volume, imagine himself 
for one moment to be precisely circumstanced as I was, 
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he will conceive all that I would say, much better than 
I, or any other man, can express it. 

I was yet holding the letter that announced my mis. 
fortune, when my valet brought in some papers, and, 
seeing me engaged, laid them on the table. They were 
folded very suspiciously. In a kind of desperation I tore 
open two or three. There it was— -debtor to such-a-one, 
and such-a-one, and such-a-one. There was no need of 
looking further ; the amount even in these was as much 
as I could now pay, were I to sell horses, carriages, every 
thing I possessed. — Had the devil hung a halter in my 
way then, I believe I should have tried it. " The crows !" 
I exclaimed, tearing the papers into atoms, " No sooner 
am I struck down, than they all pounce at once upon my 
carcass ! Could they not wait one moment longer ?"— 
and yet the poor men only sought their rights. I locked 
my door, and walked the room in an agitation little en- 
viable. — The reader knows by this time how sudden I 
was in my resolutions! — the first idea that presented itself 
being usually adopted. I resolved, as wickedly as ab- 
surdly, to retrieve my losses in some measure, by resort- 

ing to the gaming-table. My friends dine with me this 

evening — , I said, — they will be glad to lend to one 
whose purse has been always open to them. 

The dinner was ready at the proper hour ; but my 
friends came not: the dinner was kept waiting; still 
they were absent. My heart sank within me : I thought 
of the many instances I had read of the hollowness of 
friendship, and Timon of Athens stared me in the very 

face. But, psha ! — , I said, — these are mere tales ; I 

will not believe them! My friends have "heard of my 
misfortune, and delay to come only out of delicacy to my 
feelings ; — it is a proof of their affection. — I will write 
to them. Accordingly I wrote to those of my acquaint- 
ance who were reputed the richest, requesting them to 
lend me such sums as would be sufficient to silence the 
most clamorous of my creditors. The messenger soon 
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returned. One of the gentlemen was oat of town ; an- 
other was suddenly indisposed, and could not be dis- 
turbed ; a third was sorry he could not oblige Mr. Levis, 
but he had just been paying a debt of honour, and found 
himself almost pennyless ; and a fourth — the man' on 
whom I most depended, because he was the one I had 
most benefited — had the impudence to return my letter, 
declaring he never knew me. My eyes were now opened. 
I saw I had all along neglected to draw the proper dis- 
tinction between the terms— /rtenrf and companion. 

While I was yet raving with passion — because I had 
found that I was not so wise as 1 had hitherto thought 
myself, — a couple of letters were handed to me. I knew 
at once, by their superscriptions, that they came, one 
from Lady Arne, and the other from Sir James Maitland, 
and had no doubt that they both contained offers of assist- 
ance, which, in the latter especially, I should find worded 
with a delicacy that must prevent offence even to the 
nicest pride. But I tore them both, without opening them, 
and scattered the fragments about the apartment. " No !" 
I exclaimed, " I rejected their friendship when I was pros- 
perous ; I will not be indebted to it now ! They shall 
never sneer at my boast of independence !" I spoke so 
loud that my valet came running into the room. 

"Did you call, sir!" 

" No ! — Yes, yes, I did. Tell your fellows to come here." 

The man stared. "My fellars, sir?" 

"Yes, sir, your fellows ! do you mock my words? — 
your mates — booby ! — ass ! send my servants here — all of 
them! — And come yourself." 

The domestics attended accordingly. I took my purse, 
and paid them all their full, wages. There was one guinea 
left. I threw it at their feet : 

" There !" I cried, " leave me ! — There is my last 
guinea ! I give it you — spend it among you." 

The men stared at one another in mute astonishment 
Vol. II. 14 
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« Do you hear me ! Must I order twice ? Do you not 
know I am ruined? Will you cling to a falling bouse? 
Leave me I say ! — I have no more to give you — Begone !" 
I stamped my foot, and foamed at the mouth. 

The men left me; and, whether owing to fear or 
sorrow on their part, I could not detect the faintest smile 
on the features of any one of them, though I watched with 
frantic jealousy. Had I observed the least inclination to 
pleasantry, I believe I should have put myself in the way 
of being elevated beyond the reach of misfortune.— They 
left me, I say ; but, before they left the house, they took 
care to remunerate themselves, for the loss they might 
sustain in being out of employment, by pilfering enough 
to pay each of them three months' wages. 

The next day I called my creditors together, and de- 
livered to them all I possessed. They behaved with less 
severity than is usual in such cases ; foiyas I had always 
been liberal towards them, and had paid their bills with 
the strictest punctuality while it was in my power, they 
not only left my person at liberty, but permitted me to 
retain the whole of my wardrobe, besides the watch I 
wore, which was of considerable value. These articles 
I immediately converted into money, and proceeded there- 
with to the gaming-house. Desperate, I deposited the 
whole sum upon a single stake. I thought my eyes would 
burst as they watched my fate deciding.^- 1 lost 

My excessive agitation was noticed by the company 
around, for, as I was quitting the rooms, I heard some one 
remark, with a laugh, " Poor fellow ! he looks as though 
he would shoot himself.' 9 I turned deliberately back, aud 
with a firm step walked up to the table. " Did any one 
speak ?" There was a deep silence. I looked around 
me. No one durst answer ; — for there is something in 
the defiance of a man wrought up to my state of feeling 
that will make even the stoutest quail for a moment. 
Slowly I retraced my steps through the long apartment. 
When at the door I once more turned, and faced the play- 
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era. There was not a sneer, not a smile to brave me ; — 
for the hell that raged within my heart was still blazing 
at my eyes. Slowly I descended the stairs, treading 
heavily with jealous caution, that every step might be 
heard. The moment I reached the street, the blood 
gushed from my nostrils. 

That night I was supperless, houseless. But I did not 
wander where I might be known — where every being 
I met would seem to grin at my distress : I chose 
the vilest lanes, alleys where disease, and vice, and 
wretchedness, swarmed thick around me, and tainted the 
very atmosphere. Yet I felt no sympathy with the 
wretches that brushed by me : I shrunk from their con- 
tact with loathing, and drew my very coat closer to my 
body, for fear it should touch the filth I hated. Towards 
morning I felt sick and weary; when, seeing some loose 
boards standing slantwise against an unfinished building, 
I crouched behind their welcome shelter, and sought that 
solace which comes least often to those who need it most, 
the happy oblivion of sleep. 

Just* as I was loosing the sense of my troubles, a party 
of frolicksome curs came galloping down the street. They 
stopped directly before my lodging- place and began to 

gambol together. Happy creatures ! — , I thought, with 

a sigh, — - You are houseless as I am,— and, perhaps, like 
me, half starved ; yet you have no care to worry you. 
To-night you sport till wearied, and then lie down, con- 
tented, in the first spot that offers a resting place ; and 
when the morrow comes, you take the food that chance 
provides, without one thought of when and whence the 
next meal is to come, — and without the curse of pride, 
that would bid you care what eye observed your motions.-— 

Sport on, ye only true philosophers ! and, in the feel. 

lngs of the moment, I clasped my hands, and gave bitter 
utterance to a complaint, very natural in my situation 
but which had been contemptible if really intended,— 
" ! why was I not born a dog !" Thus do we basely 
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repine at the first misfortune that darkens oar day of life; 
nor stop, one moment, to count the pebbles in the quiver 
and learn by how great a number the white exceed toe 
black* 

When the morning came I crawled from my Iain My 
limbs were stiff, owing to the manner in which I had lain, 
and I felt faint and dizzy from fasting ; but my pride, 
which fostered by affluence had sprung up to a giant 
growth, knew, as yet, no abatement of its vigour. 

Leaving the dirty hole in which I had wandered during 
the night, I chose a more respectable walk, but still in 
that part of the metropolis which is known familiarly as 
the city. For nearly three hours, I should suppose, I 
continued to stroll, my hunger increased tenfold, above 
what it would have been under ordinary circumstances, 
by constant reflection on my inability to gratify its long- 
ing. — I had a gold toothpick in my pocket. With this I 
knew I could easily procure the means of allaying tem- 
porarily the sickness of my stomach ; and, for a moment, 
I welcomed the suggestion with delight : but I thought of 
the stare with which the goldsmith would receive my offer 
to dispose of such a trifle (-for, though soiled in my ap- 
pearance, the clothes I wore were new and of the finest 
materials-), and the foolish devil of pride rose at once in 
my breast. I flung the toothpick into the middle of the 
street :— Lie there ! — I exclaimed,-— You shall tempt me 

no longer. Just at that moment of folly, I heard my 

name called in an earnest and familiar voice, and imme. 
diately a carriage drove up, close by the side pavement, 
and stopped. Ijt was my uncle Timothy's. I bit my lip, 
and muttering an oath, turned rapidly round the next 
corner, nor slackened pace till I had put a complete 
labyrinth of cross-streets between the Doctor and myself, 
and thus cut off my last chance of relief. After this 
noble display of spirit, which certainly strongly resembled 
that of a child, who having once quarrelled with his bread, 
and-butter fancies every one ready to laugh at him the 
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moment he returns to his senses, I felt an eleration of 
character which for a time relieved the cravings of hun- 
ger ; but the fermentation soon subsided, and I walked 
the same wretched being as before. 

The reader may, possibly, be unable to conceive, what 
was the general complexion of my thoughts and feelings 
through this distressful day. I felt somewhat as the 
archangel must have done, when God expelled him from 
the heaven he had proved himself unfitted for. 1 did not 
repent of the ill use I had made of my prosperity ; I 
merely regretted it had been so fleeting ; and regarding 
every individual I met, however wretched his appearance, 
as happier than myself, I looked on the whole mass with 
the bitter sullenness of raisanthropism, and, as I drew my 
hat over my burning eyes, and passed with a quickened 
step among them, wished them all dogs that I might spurn 
them from me. 

I walked the whole day, stopping occasionally at the 
window of some printshop or bookstore, with the apparent 
purpose of examining what it contained for show, but in 
reality only to rest myself. Gladly did I welcome the 
approach of night ; for a half-an-hour longer, and I must 
have fallen in the street from complete exhaustion. 

I now set myself down on the steps of a dwelling. The 
night was exceedingly damp, there falling one of those 
still, drizzling showers, which seem to penetrate our very 
bones ; yet, there I sat, upon the naked, cold stone, ex- 
posed to all its searching violence, and racked by a bun- * 
ger so excessive that involuntarily I placed the ends of 
my fingers between tny lips, as though, like the bear, I 
could draw nourishment therefrom. My pride began to 
sink rapidly. I saw how with a madman's hand I had 
flung from me all the chances that had offered for relief: 
but it was now too late to recall them. 

For an hour I occupied my station ; and then, the 
owner of the dwelling came out, and bade me begone 
abusing me as a " drunken brute." A spark of spirit 
14* 
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which Mill survived amid the damps of my calamity, kin. 
died for a moment at this aggression; but my strength was 
unable to maintain it,— it quivered, and expired. With- 
out a word y or sigh, I rose from the stone, and dragged 
myself to the door of the next house. The rain had now 
soaked through my clothes; I shivered with the cold, 
and my teeth chattered ; but the heat of my eyes grew 
intolerable, and a fire seemed to be consuming my vitals. 
— I will beg — , I said ; but I thought of the insult I had 
just endured ; and I felt it was useless. 

In a little while I fancied I was dying. I crept to the 
door of a house where there was revelry and dancing.— 
O God, what an acme of misery was it to feel that I was 
perishing of starvation, while those within were revelling 
in waste — waste that could save me — , without one thought 
of the wretch, who was crawling but a few yards from 
them, destitute of even a crumb to appease the gnawing 
of his entrails ! — and I remembered, at that hour, what I 
myself had been, and how I had turned my own uncle 
from my table with revilings, and I felt that bis curse had 
indeed lighted on me. 

Another hour passed. At least, it seemed an hour to 
my feelings ; for I heard no clock strike the heavy time. 
The nausea of my stomach began to abate ; but it was 
succeeded by a more horrible sensation — as though the 
nerves of that organ were laid bare, and slowly scraped 
with a rough knife. A parching thirst was added to the 
pangs of hunger. I put the sleeve of my coat to my 
swelled lips, and endeavoured to extract the moisture 
from the cloth ; but my strength was too little for the 
effort, and I shuddered at the vain attempt with a kind of 
loathing, such* as those appear to suffer who are afflicted 
with canine madness. My brain grew more hot and 
dizzy : I fancied I could feel each convolution rising and 
spreading ; and it seemed as if the skull would part to 
give it room. But then there was another change : these 
agonies subsided to a sort of painful quiescence (if I may 
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be allowed the expression) ; I felt a wretched debility* 
—Now— I thought,— it will soon be all over with me. — 
Hay down to die, and waited with the impatient enthu- 
siasm of desperation for that moment which should put 
an end to my sufferings. — Few are there who know, but 
those who do know never may forget, that singular calm, that 
feeling which is not feeling, and that numbness which is 
still sensitive, with which the exhausted mind awaits the 
mercy-stroke of the power it has so long battled with. 
There is a sternness of satisfaction) a gloomy pride, to 
bid defiance to the storm we know we cannot lay, and 
beneath which we feel a few short minutes must sweep 
us to eternity. — 

I lay down to die : — but death came not; The night 
wore on: the rain ceased: the morning dawned. Its 
cool air revived me a little. — With the first gray light a 
sailor appeared, coming down tho street with a box upon 
his shoulder. He walked rapidly, and did not observe 
the poor shivering mass .of human flesh he almost brushed 
in passing. The moment I saw him, a method of relief 
suggested itself, that would rid me of my troubles instan- 
taneously, and for ever :— it was self-murder. With the 
quickness of lightning an event of my boyish days* traced 
its black shadow across my memory : The suffering I 
endured, when I thought myself drowning, without a hope 
of rescue,. was present for a moment to my mind, and a 
strange fancy occurred to me that it would be more plea- 
sent to die by the death which had once threatened, than 
by any other. 

I cannot describe exactly what were my feelings, after 
I had formed the desperate resolution to hasten the termi- 
nation of my existence ; but I can make myself thus far 
understood, when I say, that, though there was enough 
of fierceness in the thought of my purpose to nerve my 
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weak and stiffened limbs with the ability requisite to 
pat. it into execution, yet I was sufficiently deliberate to 
weigh, as I tottered along the streets to the riverside, the 
right I had to thrust myself, uncalled for, into the pre- 
sence of my Maker. I remember saying to myself 
—Why is suicide so black a crime ?— Because it destroys 
a life that may be useful to one's family, one's friends, 
one's country ; and hurries one, with all the rank offences 
of his nature thick upon him, unwashed, before the judg- 
rasntseat of a jealous God. But how, if life be no longer 
of use,-— if it be a burthen, not only to ourselves, but to all 
that are connected with us — and a burthen that must seen 
be taken from us if we threw it not off with our own hands 
— , is it forbidden us to turn our backs upon the dial, that 
we see not the tardy motion of the shadow which must 
darken the appointed number ere the load may be drop- 
ped ? is it sinful to save our poor natures some hours of 
agony, when we know they cannot, after that period, 
bear up against the shock which, comes to level with the 
dust their sapped foundations ? — and that we. shall not 
then he more prepared than we are now ? The last 
clause in my reasoning I durst not dwell upon ; and satis* 
fled thus far, I looked no further. 

I reached the quay: but, as I stopped, and gasped, 
while my heart beat frightfully at the nearness of the fate 
I was about to leap, my purpose was arrested by the sight 
of some little wharf poets — those vagabond boys, who 
spend almost their whole existence listening to the me- 
lancholy plashing of .the water against the green wharves, 
and watching the curling of the wave as it enters the little 
holes and crevices of the rotten wood and is regurgitated. 
Though it was so early, there were several of these ro- 
mantic, bare-legged idlers, sitting on the quay; and I 
feared lest they should observe my attempt, and prevent 
its success. They were gazing at something. By a 
natural movement I raised my eyes to see what at- 
tracted their attention so strongly. It was a movement 
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on which my whole destiny depended. — I saw a vessel 
which appeared to be just upon the point of leaving an 
opposite wharf. The thought at once struck me that I 
might find employment on board, and there earn an ho- 
nest, though hard subsistence, unknown to those whose 
sneers I so much dreaded. 

I found strength to reach the quay almost on a run. I 
even sprang, rather than stepped, upon the deck of the 
vessel. "Where is your captain?" I demanded of the 
busy sailors. Ere an answer could be returned, I heard 
a voice exclaim, in joyful surprise, " Mr. Levis !" and a 
man, stepping before me, grasped my right hand in both 
his own. 

" You do not remember me. I am James Berther, the 
poor man whom your generosity snatched from the grave, 
whose family you rescued from worse than death. — You 
do not know me yet 1 — True ! I'm altered now — thanks 
to your uncle's skill and kindness,— but first to you— i 
owe it all to you !— Come with me to the cabin, Mr. Levis ; 
I will explain it all." 

I knew him now. — Thus, for the hour of my greatest 
need, had Providence built a haven of refuge, in the only 
purely good act that had marked the vicious days of my 
prosperity. And my heart whispered the beautifully 
solemn verse, Blessed he the man that prokideth fat the 
sick and needy; the Lord shall deliver him in the time of 
troutle, 
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CHAPTER VI. 



There ii a fair bebavionr in thee, captain ; 
And though that nature- with a beauteous wall 
Doth oft eloae la pollution, yet of thee 
I will believe, thou hart a mind that wilts 
With this thy fair and outward character. 

TrndfUUTtfit 



Then rose, from aea to iky, the wild mit/well ! 
Then ahriek'd the timid, and stood still the brave— 

J7&%Jua*. 



AfteA giving some rapid order to his mate, the master 
of the vessel (for such was Berther,) conducted me to 
the cabin; but, my temporary excitement being now 
over, he was obliged, to his evident surprise, to assist me 
down the companion-way. When at the bottom he gazed 
at me a moment, and sprang back with an exclamation of 
horrour; — for the suffering I had lately undergone in 
mind and body, and the manner in which I had passed 
the last two nights, must have given a ghastly and hag- 
gard expression to my sunken features, and a filthy wild- 
ness to my person. 

" Yes ; I am altered," I said, replying to his look and 
exclamation ; " I have not eaten a mouthful for two days/' 
—and, unable to stand any longer, I sank upon a chair. 

Without a word in return, the captain called to the 
steward to bring bread and wine instantly ; then, seating 
himself near me, he looked sadly in my face, for some 
minutes, without speaking. I understood this expressive 
silence. " Yes," I said ; " You see a mournful change, 
Mr. Berther. A little while ago I was wealthy,— too 
much so, indeed, for my own good ; now, I am a ruined man 
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—without a shilling— without a friend, in the world.'' A 
deeper shade immediately darkened the captain's brow. 
"Now,— I thought, — I 'shall never more be happy. All 
men, I find, are alike ; there are no friends but halcyon 
friends, that are never found but when the sea is calm." 
Happily I was deceived; for the master, with an ex. 
pression glowing in his eyes that made his plain features 
appear almost handsome, said, the moment his emotions 
ceased to fetter his utterance, 

" I little thought, Mr. Levis, when I lay, in poverty, 
upon a bed of sickness, and you came like a ministering 
angel to raise me, — I little thought then, when you said 
that the day perhaps might come, when you should need 
alike kindness to that you was rendering me, — O, sir ! I 

little thought your words would ever prove true ! But 

now, that the day has indeed come, I thank God it is in 
my power to show myself grateful. All I have is yours : 
take it— use it as you will— !" 

I am a very woman in any thing that moves me. My 
eyes moistened as I took the captain's hand, and inter- 
rupted him, " Not so, dear sir. I am here for the very 
purpose of obtaining assistance ; but you must suffer me 
to fix the terms on which that assistance may be accepted. 
Tou are master of this vessel : you may, perhaps, have 
occasion for a clerk ; I will——" 

" Mr. Levis — !" exclaimed the captain. But here the 
steward entered, and, with a natural sense of propriety, 
which, as it is the joint production of a good head and a good 
heart, his rough profession had not been able to destroy, 
he immediately checked himself to give me an opportu- 
nity of allaying my hunger. 

1 almost cried with joy when I saw the articles of food 
before me ; — I sprang to the table ; I seized the bread ; I 
broke off a piece ; but such was my debility and the irri- 
table state of my stomach, that, the instant I put it to my 
mouth, I was seized with dizziness, and fell senseless into 
the arms of the captain. 
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When I revived, Mr. Bother made me swallow some 
wine a little diluted ; and then a small' portion of the 
bread, then some wine again (but pure), and then another 
portion of the bread, and so on, by little and little, till, 
the strength of my whole system thus renovated through 
its " centre," I breathed another man. 

He then said, resuming the discourse which had been 
interrupted, " You will accept my assistance, Mr. Levis, 
only upon certain conditions. You forget, sir, that thus 
you are reproaching me for being indebted to yours." 

He was right. " True. ■ Y ou are about to sail 

soon, I presume, for the West-Indies ?" 

" Yes ; we are already clearing from the wharf, and 
shall set sail with the first fair wind." 

" Well then ; you shall take me with you ; I have no 
tie to bind me to this land ; there are many little things 
that I can do on shipboard ; and when you arrive at the 
end of your voyage, perhaps I may find some employ- 
ment that will enable me to refit my shattered fortune ;— 
there are many Englishmen who, from a worse condi- 
tion than mine, have risen to be rich in the West Indies, 
(I added, with a melancholy smile,)." 

And so the matter was settled, and I went to sea; 

Few men have I known that better pleased me than Mr. 
Berther. Sensible, and, though almost wholly self- 
taught, well informed ; with all a sailor's frankness (or 
rather — all the frankness that is attributed to the sailor,) 
and very little, if any of a sailor's roughness ; he was, 
moreover, sincerely pious— a rare merit in one of his pro- 
fession* Yet he never made his feelings clash unneces- 
sarily with those of others, nor when the storm raged put 
a prayer-book into his men's hands instead of a rope ; 
but kept his piety, where alone it could be cherished, in the 
warm cover of his own bosom : and, though seldom in- 
dulging in the folly of an oath himself, he knew he might 
as well draw the blood from his sailors' veins, and then 
bid them work, as expect them to do their duty without 
blaspheming. Hence he was beloved and respected by all 
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his crew, and, consequently, never wis there crew more 
orderly. Once, the first time I discovered the pecu- 
liar colour of his sentiments, when I had said to him " It 
is very rarely we find a man in your profession think and 
act as you do, Mr. Berther," he answered >— 

" I hope not, sir ; for in what profession is the little 
piety yon give me credit for more needed than in ours f 
O, Mr. Levis, if we, between whom and God's vengeance 
there are but a few thin planks, — if we, who know not, 
when we lie down at night, that our eyes shall ever again 
open bat to see our death, and then close forever, — if we 
should not be pious, who is there on the earth that should t" 

I hung my head in silence for some minutes, and a sigh 
found its way to my lips ; for, though owing to the power 
of habit, which wears all things down to the same dead 
level, fact will not furnish the proper answer to this ques- 
tion, I thought how much happier I should have been, how 
much less miserable I should be now, were such my feelr 
ings. 

"When you speak thus, Mr. Berther," I said, "you 
bid me think how basely I have misused the advantages 
that were heaped upon me — ." 

•* No," replied my friend — fbr was he not a friend in- 
deed ?— ; " those advantages are the very causes of your 
straying : it is only adversity, Mr. Levis, such, for in. 
stance, as I have suffered, a complete destitution of all 
the comforts of this world, that bids men look for comfort 
to another. Besides, in youth though it is well to judge 
ourselves with harshness, as it is thus alone we may cor* 
rect our faults, yet others should not look with too severe 
an eye upon the mis-steps we may make ; for, when the 
imagination is so luxuriant, and overtops the dwarfish 
judgment, is it strange that we should love to slumber 
under its delusive shade ? You reproach "yourself for your 
errors, Mr. Levis; and you do rightly : but I am an 
older man,— I have known you, too, on one occasion, — and 
I may be permitted to judge more mildly. Tour errors, 

Vol. IL 15 
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my dear or, were errors of the head,— not of the heart ; 
for I am sure you must have tamed a deaf ear to its dic- 
tates when you suffered yourself to become vicious." 

His gratitude was carrying him upon dangerous ground 
for my modesty. I. laid my hand on his* and begged him 
to desist. 

The greater part of the voyage was very agreeable ; 
for, too buoyant in temper to remain long submerged by 
misfortune, I soon rose superior to its waves. But this 
relief was merely transient ; I was once more to be 
plunged into their black abyss, and that, ere yet the drops 
were dried upon me that marked my first immersion. 
We were within a few days' sail of our destination, when 
a brig was descried bearing down upon our weather- 
quarter. I was standing by the captain at the time, and 
observed that he changed countenance. Without, how- 
ever, communicating his fears, he merely gave orders to 
make all sail and endeavour to get clear of the strange ves- 
sel, which was evidently in chase of us. The exertion was 
fruitless : the brig gained rapidly upon us, and* hoisting 
British colours, fired a shot, which fell but a foot or two 
short of its aim. " It is as I thought," said the captain. 
— " She pretends to mistake us; but she must see our 
flag. We must heave to ; we can neither fight nor fly." 

Preseutly two boats came along side of our vessel 
( — the brig lying off at a little distance — ) ; and imme- 
diately we were boarded by more than twenty men, all 
well-armed, either with muskets, cutlasses, or long knives 
and pistols. In the confusion I managed to escape with- 
out notice, and conceal myself behind a coil of ropes, 
which lay in the bow of the vessel covered with a bit of 
old sail. A moment's reflection must have convinced 
me that I could not remain long in such a situation with- 
out being discovered ; but we are none of ,*us alike at all 
times, and on the present occasion I obeyed the impulse 
of the moment, governed by the horrid fear of that worst 
of deaths— the being butchered tamely without a means 
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of making the lots* resistance. Thus, completely covered 
by the sail, except where a laid at the edge afforded an 
aperture sufficiently large for ate to see without being 
seen, I lay;an agonized spectator of the horrible scene 
which was presently enacted. 

The pirate crew appeared to be composed of men of 
various nations, mostly Spaniards however, with here and 
there an Englishman. The captain himself was an Eng- 
lishman, a man of short stature, small smooth features, 
pale blue eyes, and light hair, and wearing a thick sandy 
moustache, through a ridiculous affectation of fierceness, 
or, perhaps, to give manliness to his otherwise effeminate 
appearance. He was armed with a long naked gpniard, 
a pair of pistols, and a cutlass. His first act, when on 
the deck of our vessel, was to drive all on board, Captain 
Berther included, to the forepart of the ship, and set a 
strong guard Opon them. He then, in a voice as cold as 
his eyes, commanded Berther to give him an exact ac- 
count of every article of value he had on board, threat- 
ening him, though in the same singularly deliberate man- 
ner, with severe measures in case he should withhold any 
point of information. When he had obtained the know- 
ledge he desired, the pirate laid his hand upon the first 
mate, and drew him apart from his fellows in misfortune. 
" One must lead," he said j "your captain is to bring up 
the rear ; so— to begin with you !"— -and suddenly buried 
his poniard to the very hilt in the heart of his captive. 
The unfortunate man, with one, deep groan, fell flat upon 
the deck, and his life blood spirted from the wound. 

The reason of the pirate's keeping the ship's company 
on deck, instead of driving them below, as is usual in such 
cases, was now very evident. It was a refinement in 
cruelty — to make each man suffer, previous to the agony 
of his own death, the honours of that death anticipated 
by the sight of a companion's struggles. 

The next to die was drawn up to the yard-arm. While 
be was dangling yet alive, the rover turned to one of his 
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crew, and Mid carelessly, in Spanish, " There's a fineshof 
for you, Cristobal." The Spaniard grinned, and taking 
deliberate aim with his musket, shtt the cord in two that 
attached the victim to the yard. The man dropped into 
the sea, to finish there his sufferings by drowning ; while 
the whole pirate crew shouted in applause of this feat of 
dexterity.— Thus, in various ways, according to the bar- 
barous caprice of these wretches, the whole ship's com- 
pany was despatched, with the exception of a boy of six* 
teen, who was found already dead of tersour.. . 

One poor fellow's agony I remember well. He had 
just recovered from a severe attack of fever, and from 
consequent nervous debility was completely unsexed. 
They had to drag him to his fate. As the captain raised 
his cutlass, he grasped the naked blade in his hands. The 
weapon was instantly drawn through them, dividing the 
fingers almost to the joints. The wretched man seemed 
not to feel the wound. " Spare me !" he screeched, rais- 
ing his bloody hands in supplication, " O spare me !"..... 
" What! that I may swing for you?" replied the icy* 
hearted pirate — " No, not one of you shall live to betray 
us, — nor your vessel either ; you shall all to hell to- 
gether.".*..." But I will not betray you!" persisted the 
sailor—" You can take me with you ! Ill be one of you !" 

"You ! coward !" exclaimed the pirate, his pale eyes 

darkening, and his bearded upper lip rising in scorn— the 
first emotion of any kind that had yet agitated his stony 
features — , " we want no women with us ;" — and with 
the last word, he drove his weapon through the breast of 
his victim. The sufferer sprang forward in his sharp ago- 
ny, burying the blade more deeply in his vitals, then fell 
backwards, and rolled over and over on the deck, grasp- 
ing at its slippery boards with his mangled fingers, while 
the red blood bubbled at his lips as his dying cries strug- 
gled for utterance. 

The last yet standing, save myself, of all the lately 
living crew, was the commander. Poor. Berths*! he 
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died as a man should die. Pale as the sun-bleached 
canvass that flapped upon the masts of his own vessel, he 
walked with a firm step, his arms folded and head bent 
upon his .breast, to where stood the pirate captain. A 
halter was put upon his neck as if to hang him. He 
raised his eyes to heaven ; " My children !" I heard htm 
distinctly murmur ; and one, solitary tear trickled down 
his manly cheek.* v Men, dead to every other appeal in 
nature, are often surprisingly alive to the grandeur of un- 
shaken-courage. The pirate chief stopped the intended 
execution. " He's a brave fellow," he said t " he sha'n't 
die the death of a dog." The next instant his bright cut- 
lass rose in the air, and the poor master fell dead upon the 
deck, * brained to the eye.' 

Thus perished the honest— the noble-minded— the 
pious Berther,— the sole support of a virtuous wife and 
three yet helpless children. God of Heaven, thy ways 
are indeed unsearchable ! 

Motionless with horrour, I had witnessed the whole of 
this Moody tragedy, unable to avert my eyes from the 
scene : my own part remained to be. acted, by way of 
afterpiece,— The pirates now proceeded to rob the vessel 
of what specie it contained, and such parts of the cargo 
as comprised the most value in the least bulk. The rest 
of the merchandize they threw back again into the hold, 
a caution of which, at die time, I could not comprehend 
the motive. Suddenly, their captain turned his eyes upon 
my hiding-place. " Look, some of you," he said to his 
men, " and find what is under that bit of sail that makes 
it lie so damned awkward— By heavens ! it stirs !" In an 
instant my covering was stripped 6ff. A yell of joy arose 
among the savage crew, such as might have followed the 
discovery of some precious treasure. " Bring him 
along!' 9 cried the captain. I was dragged along the 
deck, more dead than alive. "Ho! a gentleman! a 
passenger I suppose ;— so much the worse ! he must go 
with the rest.— —But stop ; » first search the booby's 
15* 
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pockets.—*- What, nothing? Damn him! To hell 
with him, then, at once !" 

It is easy for those who live in security to talk of 
braving death. Had I been told, two hours before, that I 
would tremble at an uplifted sword, I had laughed in 
scorn: but now— O God, what would I not have done to 
avert an hour, a minute,— O, a second, the coming blow ! 
I clung to the captain's knees in the agony of desperation. 
" Spare me," I gasped, " O, but one minute ! but one 
minute, spare my life ! I am not fit to die ! Think how 
you would feel, were you denied a moment's preparation ! 
think of being condemned to quit life so young ! of being 
buried at once to where you know not! Spare me! 
Leave me but here to die ! Fling me, if you will, into 
the wide ocean ! — but do not kill me ! Give me but tbe 

chance of life, and I will bless you!" " Damn 

the baj>y ! cut him down !" roared one of the crew, 
raising a hatchet at the same time ; but the captain, who 
I fancied was a little moved, pushed him back. " 'Vast 
a bit ; let's give him the chance he asks for — and see if 
the sharks will be more tender than we are." And the 
wretch grinned. "Over with him! Over with the lub- 
ber !" shouted the crew, who perhaps were glad of a 
change in the mode of assassination; and, in tfn instant, 
I felt the rough waves cut my flesh as I fell heavily into 
them. 

I rose under the stern of the vessel. The cold plunge, 
combined with the sense of release from immediate 
death to restore me to my right reason, and I saw at 
once the chance, which my present situation held out, of 
complete escape from the hands of the pirates. Climbing 
up by the rudder, I softly got into one of the cabin windows. 
There I determined to remain till they should have left 
the vessel, knowing that I could easily hear their foot* 
steps should any of them think of re-entering the cabin, 
and, before they could possibly descend the stairs, should 
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be able to make my escape by resorting again to the 
water ; for I was uncommonly agile, and a good. swim- 
mer, as I have elsewhere had occasion to mention. 

Presently the boats put off: but it appeared, that, owing 
to their load of plunder, they could not carry back all the 
men they had brought ; for, after they were gone, I still 
heard the trampling of many feet upon the deck* with 
occasionally a peal of coarse, laughter or a curse of im- 
patience. 

Again I heard the plashing of oars. Once more the 
boats drew up to the vessel ; the oars sounded on the 
benches ; but— the pirates did not descend. 

In a few moments I heard a sound like the drilling of 
augers. The object of delay was now very evident :— 
the rascals were scuttling the vessel. To this succeeded 
a singular noise, as though several heavy masses were 
thrown rapidly into the hold. Then the men leaped into 
the boats; the oars rattled in the oar-pins; again was 
beard the plashing of water ; and. then, all was still. 
The pirates had left the vessel. 

Almost wild with delight (—though still, amid the 
rapid thrilling of my heart, there beat one pulse for 
fear — ), I stole cautiously up the companion-way, not 
daring to indulge the feeling which bade me rush up its 
few steps, and satisfy myself at once that I again breathed 
the air in liberty. On reaching the deck, however, I 
found that the piratical brig was still in sight, and, there- 
fore, was obliged to skulk back to my hiding place, lest 
the rovers should discover me. 1 lay in concealment for 
about ten minutes— at least such I suppose the time to 
have been ; for to my feelings it appeared as many hours— , 
and then I ventured forth again. Hie brig was scudding, 
far in the distance, under a full press of sail. 

Relieved now from apprehension, I turned my eyes 
about me. The deck was stained with blood, already 
blackening from exposure, and spattered here and there 
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io Kttie spots, where the murderers had trodden carelessly 
in it ; but of all the victims that had fallen not one wa* 
to be seen. Had they been thrown overboard 1 I looked 
to the hold. The hatches we're down.— The pirates' 
caution in throwing back the refuse of the cargo, the 
singular noise I had heard while in the cabin, was now 
explained! — The wretches, determined to leave no evi- 
dence of their crime that might rise to the surface of the 
water and betray them, had so arranged it that the ship 
and all things in her should sink together. But I had no 
time to indulge in reflections on the fate of others ; for, 
thus reminded that the ship was scuttled, I awoke to a 
full sense of the peril of my situation. Alone, upon a 
desolate ocean,— night fast approaching—and the vessel 
sinking under me,— and no prospect of relief ■■ ! 

I walked the bloody deck almost distracted by terrour; 
and, like the Trojan, when exposed to a danger some- 
thing similar, regretted that I had not perished with 
my late companions. Suddenly a black speck appeared 
at the horizon. Uttering a scream of joy, I clasped 
my hands, and leaned forward, with eyes dilated to 
watch the object. It grew larger and blacker : then, I 
distinguished the masts— the sails— the hull ! It was 
indeed a vessel 1— You, who have imaginations, place 
yourselves one moment in such a situation, and con. 

ceive its ecstacy. For myself— I Why should I 

blush to acknowledge it ? 1 cried like a^child. 

The sail came nearer. I had a cambric handker- 
chief in my pocket, part of the wrecks of my former 
finery : — the pirates despised, what the sheriffs had 
spared. It was heavy with brine. I wrung it, and 
waved it in the air. Then I stripped off my wet coat, 
and used it for a signal. And then I shouted, aad 
screamed, and tossed my arms, and danced upon the 
deck,— doing every thing that my delirious fancy sug- 
gested, to attract my notice. Holy God ! they see 
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me— the boat pats off— it bounds over the waters, near- 
er, and nearer — I feel the ship I stand in sinking 
under me ; but I mind it not ; for my heart rises and 
falls with the barge that comes to save me. Now they 
are within hail — the men shout in answer to my cries- 
one heave— another — O, another ! — they touch the 
vessel ! God of goodness ! I am safe ! 
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Tair Cadis, rising o'er the dark Mae mi. 

Child* Bwtd. 



. al mcrimiento que bizi&on de ponerae en pie, ia her- 

wm moea alcb la eatoea, y apartaadoee loacabeUoe de debute de lot ©Joe eon 
euramfeu aumoHiBto* lee que el nqrdo baxiaa ; J apenai lot hu yo vieto, a. uan- 
dote levantAen pie, j sin aguaidar a calgane, ni ateeofer loe cabelloa, * * 

Wbo'ponene en hn$dra, lleaa de turbacion y eobreealto :— — ~ 

Den Qfiixete. 

Knnr Reader: — When I formed the design of por- 
tioning these my memoirs into Books, it was not with the 
view of affording thee certain half-way accommodations, 
where thou mightest stop thy jaded steed (meaning my- 
self), and, wh ile thou tookest some refreshment for thine 
own tired lungs, suffer him, poor beast, to blow a little ; 
for, though Tarn an aged animal, yet have I not acquired, 
with my lank belly and projecting haunches, that modi- 
cum of carthorse humility which would induce me to 
prick mine ears with satisfaction, could I be made sensi- 

Vol.IL 16 
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He that, on reaching the end of thy journey, tho& 
wooldest attribute the safety of thine own neck and that 
of thy Rozinante, merely to the aforesaid stopping-places; 
b ut (to cast the nature of a hone and resume mine 
own— which, by the inestimable privilege of humanity, 
more resembletn that of an ass,) — I have arranged it that 
to indicate a greater lapse of time, or a greater separa- 
tion of scene, than intervenes between the incidents de- 
picted in one Chapter and those which form the subject 
of another. 

Behold me now in Cadiz. ■ T he generous seaman to 
whom I owed my life was not contented with merely dis. 
charging his duty, but— -a true Spaniard — , once inter- 
ested in my welfare, strained every nerve till he had 
rowed my bark into a snug haven ; — recommending me, 
on his own, sole responsibility, to the merchants in whose 
employment he sailed— and that, without knowing any 
more of my character than he could gather from my ap- 
pearance, my conversation, and such portions of my his- 
tory as I chose to communicate ! Men of prudence— that 
is to say, men of cold heart and much knowledge of the 
world, will sneer at this kindness as a rank specimen of 
folly ; but, when I forget it,— may I cease to remember 
all that makes me man ! and lose the sense of all that 
renders life precious— the foolish romance that bids me 
shut my ears against the loud warnings of Experience, 
when she tries to drown the ever gentle whispers of my 
heart! 

I gave the honest captain no cause to repent of his 
foUy; for, notwithstanding the temptations which that city 
of the senses held out to me (not unsuccessfully,) on 
every side, I performed my duties so much to the satis- 
faction of my employers, that, before the expiration of 
eight months, I found myself elevated almost to the foot- 
ing of a partner in one of the most opulent houses of 
Cadiz. Of course, under these circumstances, a tem- 
per like mine could not remain long overcast. Indeed, 
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in a very few weeks, even the light vapours that occa- 
sionally dimmed the clear ether — the traces and memo- 
rials of my late misfortunes — floated off; and I became 
once more the gay, and, above all, the happy Jeremy,— 
for, Chough I still -danced in the train of Pleasure (and 
who does not in Cadiz ?), I danced no longer blindfold. — 
But while I laughed beneath the sunny heaven that hung 
over my spirits, a storm was brewing. I heard not its dis- 
tant rumbling; but the cloud, though slow, was sure in 
its advances, and was gathering, black with desolation, to 
pour its fury over my devoted head, scattering in ruin the 
ripened harvest of my happiness,, and almost blasting the 
very roots as they lay bare in every fibre to its violence. 
Early one Sunday morning, I joined a party of ac- 
quaintances to pass the day at El Puerto (the opposite 
town of Port St. Mary). In the afternoon, when the rest 
were preparing to take a turn in the alameda y * I left them 
to stroll about the country. Delighted to find myself amid 
the beauty and freshness of a rich vegetation, instead of 
treading the barren sands of Cadiz, I extended my walk 
several miles, — the landscape growing more varied at 
almost every step, and with increased charms that made 
me forget the distance I should have to return. In this 
way I was induced to enter a romantic little avenue, 
which crept along the base of a gentle eminence, tempt- 
ing the traveller by the coolness of its shade, and the 
perfume of the wild flowers, which, defended from the 
hot sun, grew there in unrestrained, as unregarded luxu- 
riance. The trees that rose oh either side, chiefly of 
chestnut and elul, passed their leafy branches above, 
forming a roof of living lattice-work, through which the 
eye caught here and there a glimpse of the deep blue 
heaven, as it seemed to one looking upward, without paus- 
ing in his walk, to be rushing over him with great rapidi- 



* An alamida is a jtablic walk, planted with row* of trees— which form are* 
nues/ 
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ty ; while flowering, aromatic shrubs filled up the in- 
terval* between their trunks, delighting both sight 
and smell, and announcing by the closeness with which 
they grew, as if crowded for room; and the variety of 
their species, the land where (as it often has been re« 
marked) the hand of God appears to have done every 
thing, that of man nothing. Sometimes these plants 
stretched completely across the path, as if to bar my pas- 
sage, so that I waa obliged to stop and put them' aside be* 
fore I could proceed ; and then, the rustling they made 
against my dress> or when they recoiled as I released 
them, would startle from their haunts the little gray li- 
zards, which would dart by me, seemingly bewildered 
with terrour, so seldom had they been disturbed by the 
footstep of man** 

After walking about a hundred yards, I found the ave- 
nue to terminate in a fork, of which the? right branch led 
directly into the open country (-for I could plainly per- 
ceive both vineyards and olive plantations, at a very trifling 
distance-), while the other appeared to be scarcely more 
than a cleft in the hill along whose base I have said the 
little shaded alley wandered. Curious to see whither 
this latter path would lead, I entered it*rithout hesitation. 
It waa so narrow, that, standing with my back to one side* 
I could easily touch the other with my arm flexed; and 
was, moreover, thickly overgrown with weeds, and wild 
flowers and vines, entwined together, and. of extraordi- 
nary size. 

I had scarcely taken a dozen steps, which cost me near 
as many minutes, amid their intricacy, when I was arrested 
by the sound of a female voice .singing a Spanish air. 
AH good music has something of melancholy in its strains ; 
but this was peculiarly sad ; and the tones of the voice 
were so exquisitely touching that every nerve in my body 



*A«Bhg]Miamii In Spate flu* fcw to iyiiip*thl» WtU Mm la his ite- 
ration of rural beautie*. 
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tingled with delight. Astonished, not at the sounds them, 
selves, but at hearing them in so wild a spot, I moved 
cautiously forward. — Suddenly my further progress ap- 
peared to be obstructed by a large rock which stood di- 
rectly across the passage in which 1 was treading* On 
approaching the barrier, however, I discovered, to the 
left, a little opening between its smooth barren surface 
and the richly verdant hill, so narrow that a common* 
sized man might just enter it sideways. A tall slender 
weed, growing from the foot of the hill, projected across 
the opening, the top of its green stalk rising to a level 
with my. hat. I looked between its leaves, and saw a 
sight that held me to the spot, fixed almost like the solid 
stone beside me, with wonder and admiration. 

The narrow cleft, at whose mouth I was standing, in- 
stead of winding through the hill or terminating abruptly, 
was nothing more than a doorway to a 'kind of amphi- 
theatre, whose longest diameter ( — taking as such a line 
drawn by my eye from the spot where I stood to the wall 
opposite — ) might measure ten or twelve feet. Three 
fourths of the arena were surrounded by a rough, irre- 
gular wall of rocks, whose perpendicular masses rose to 
about the height of twelve feet, covered by dwarf trees, 
and by wild vines and creeping plants, which hung down 
the side, seeking some hold whereto they might attach 
themselves, while, wherever the interstices of the rocks 
presented an outlet, however small, little delicate shrubs 
projected their green heads (so. rich is ibis neglected 
soil !), as if proud to contrast their laughing beauty with 
the stern bleakness of the wall within whose compass 
they had found a scanty footing. Opposite, though 
not in a direct line,* to the cleft I occupied, was ano- 
ther, something similar in width, but lessening gradually 
in depth, as it rose by a gentle ascent towards the sum- 
mit of the hilL It served as channel to a narrow rivulet, 
which, arising from some unseen spring,, poured down 
the slope with great rapidity, forming little .waterfalls over 
16* 
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the rocky prominences it encountered in its way, as it 
proceeded to discharge itself into a small pebbly basin 
almost in the centre of the area ; whence the overflow- 
ing waters found escape, by a self- worn passage, to a 
woody c)msm, (the euripus of the amphitheatre,) down 
whose steep they disappeared, tumbling with a hoarse yet 
gentle murmur, most pleasant to the ear of melancholy. 
Two natural seats, running along the loot of tike roeky 
wall, almost to the whole extent of its circuit, and formed 
Of broad fiat stones, laid one above the Other in the man. 
ner of steps, the Reader's imagination will be pleased to 
convert into the Podium find the numerous benches for 
the equiXes above it.— The quarter of the amphitheatre 
still remaining to be described, does not, in met, answer 
the comparison at all ; for it was nothing more than a 
smooth, verdant slope, having the chasm' at its foot to 
separate it from the smooth ground which 1 have desig- 
nated as the arena.-*— Perhaps, after all, it would be 
better to read theatre for amphitheatre ;— and then, the 
Header will suppose the two stone seats the benches for 
the multitude, the area the space occupied by the higher 
orders, the little chasm the orchestra, and the verdant 
slope the stage. 

In the above description I have embodied, for the sake 
of distinctness, the observations of repeated visits with 
my first impression of the place; for, after a single 
rapid and delighted glance around this scene of b&uty, 
my eyes remained fixed upon the one living object that 
gave it^mimation— a young girl in the dress of an Anda- 
lusisn peasant. She was seated, or, rather, reclined, on 
the lower of the stone steps, with her left arm resting on 
the upper and 'supporting her head, while the right, 
dropped carelessly beside her, held up her cotton petti- 
coat &f snowy- whiteness almost to her knees, to prevent 
its being ~wet as she. -bathed her feet in the little basin. 
The position into which she had thrown herself displayed 
to aSvantage the exquisite gracefulness of her figure, 
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which was symmetrical without fault, and of a dender- 
ness so extreme as to border on fragility. The jacket 
she wore, being without sleeves, laid bare to the shoulder 
an arm rounded to exactness beyond any thing of the 
kind I have ever seen, except in painting or statuary ; 
aad her short petticoat, raised as I have said, exposed 
the taper calf and small springy foot, for which the 
women of her country are remarkable. The mantilla, 
thrown back upon the shoulders, unveiled a neck the 
very duplicate bf npor Nannette's,*— ears, whose extra- 
ordinary beauty gave me,* for the first time, a conception 
of the important item these members might contribute 
towards the general elegance of the head, — a nose and 
forehead, that stamped the beauty of the face as regu- 
lar,— and a mouth, of which I need .but say the sweet* 
yet pensive character accorded well with the music k had 
just breathed. Her eyes I could not see ; for they were 
cast down, apparently watching the crystal water of the 
rivulet, which the motion of her little feet made sparkle 
in the slant rays of the setting sun; but I could easily 
imagine, from the shape of their long lids, and the dark 
lashes that closely fringed them, the j&res that as yet 
lay hidden. To these attractions was added one, which 
perhaps was the greatest of all, as found in; the south of 
Spain :— Though her hair was of the deepest black (not, 
however, that coarse, heavy black hair, which, in women, 
almost invariably gives a vulgar appearance to even the 
most ejegant faces; but fine and silky), yet her com- 
plexion was lighter than belonged to an Andalusian, ap- 
proaching, more to that brilliancy of skin, which the de- 
licious climate of Valencia bestows upon the beautiful y 
women who enjoy its influence. Altogether, she was a 
noble specimen of what' the American poetf terms the 
aristocracy of nature. 



* Vid. Bk. iii, Cfa. i, (p. 89 of this vol) . 
t Hallsgk. 
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I may be forgiven if I speak extravagantly ; since it 
was for this woman I first knew the full, the teal power 
of Love— Love such as I had read of, such as Nannette 
had described him— the enchanter, before the waving of 
whose wand Reason and all the other guards of the soul 
sink into slumber, while lightly he steps over their fallen 
bodies to the chamber- of his victim. — But I anticipate. 

We read of loving at first sight ; and we are not apt 
to credit the tale. I never believed it intpossiblt ; for 
often in my earlier days, when the first down of manhood 
was on my lips, as my warm imagination drew for me 
those angel forms of beauty to which we meet no ap- 
proach in real existence, I felt within me the smouldering 
of a fire that needed but something at which to catch, to 
burst into flame ; but yet I thought it improbable* Now I 
learned, that though the picture wa» from the pencil of 
romance, the original might be found in nature ; for, as 
I gazed upon this beautiful being, I felt the tumult of 
sensations that were exquisite even to pain,— my heart 
beat with a violence that almost deprived me of breath, the 
blood rushed to my head, covering my face with a burn- 
ing blush, and my eyes filled with tears. I could have 
wept from excess of pleasure.* 7 

Before I had quite recovered from my surprise, th6 
fair Andalusian resumed the song she had discontinued* 
As I leaned forward, with an absurd, yet natural eager- 
ness, as though I could hear any better by projecting my 
head six inches in advance of my body, the pliant weed, 
which shaded my observatory, bent under me, and the 
rustling I made in endeavouring to preserve my equili- 
brium startled the solitary. She sprang up on the instant, 
and without waiting to put on her shoes, or the little straw 
hat that lay near her on the stone seat, darted towards 



«..* I 5JP y **&** «tw«e beauty in any thing always nrodneed prtcfaely a 
2ESR2: J" **?*! If 111 !?* mualc » win the living female form, etc-tt 
K^ineto^V- ,U ^ that onr higher pleuuiteahoukl after all* 
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the source of the rivulet*. But the next- instant I stood 
beside her. 

" Why should you fly me ?" I asked, in my beat Cas- 
tilian, and softening my voice involuntarily—" I will not 
harmyou;" 

The fair fugitive hesitated for a moment, looking hack 
with a gaze of mingled fear and wonder, and then at- 
tempted to renew her flighty but I held her arm. 

** Stay !— Do stay !" I repeated, while my voice trem- 
bled so I could scarcely articulate the words; "You 
cannot believe I would harm you ?" 

Whether she noticed my extreme agitation, or read, 
in the appealing earnestness of my countenance, an ad* 
miration that could not be displeasing, I cannot say ; but 
she suffered herself to be detained, saying, in reply, while 
her eyes rested on me with a look of such confiding 
innocence, that, did I stand before her a villain medi- 
tating the blackest treachery, I must have been disarmed 
of my purpose, 

"No, I do not think you would, tenor." She then 
added, in a lower voice, as if in soliloquy, " But who 
would harm poor Agata ?" 

I almost started ; for this was the language of a child, 
or of a person of diseased intellect. " Can it be possible,' 9 
I thought, " that God has deprived this beautiful creature 
of the only faculty that can render her beauty of any 
worth?" But no; every feature of her face was 
stamped with an intelligence that forbade the harfh con- 
clusion* 

I led her back to the little stone seat, and placed my- 
self beside her. She was the first to speak ; — for I was 
lost to tevery thing but the contemplation of her beauty, 
on which I gazed with an earnestness that made the 
maiden blush, when she noticed it; and draw her mattiitta 
over the charming picture. 

" What makes you tremble so T" she said, with a laugh 
that displayed a new eharm, not very common in Spain* 
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a. fine set of teeth. " You seem more afraid of me, than 
I of you, sector." And then, without waiting for reply, 
she asked, " Are you a Christian V* 

This question, though one very frequently put to 
strangers by the Spanish women, especially those of the 
lower orders, made me smile. " I have always thought 
myself one, Agata." 

" But you do not talk like .one — " (she was using 
Christian and Spaniard as synonimous) ; " and then, 
your skin is so white — so very white 1 I never saw any 
one like you before, tenor." 

"Yes, Agata ; but I am not of your country,— I am an 
Englishman." . 

« An Englishman ! And what is that ?" 

" O, I am come from a distant land— far, very (ar T 
across the seas." 

"And are the men there all as white as you are, 
senor 7 

" Almost all, Agata. Some are dark, like, the men of 
your country ; but the most of them are fair, like me; 
with hair lighter than mine, and eyes like the blue sky 
above us." 

'< Ah, how beautiful they must all be 1 I shall never 
* like the men of my country any more, I am sure I shall 
not. But I'm a/raid you don't tell me true, senior ! And 
are they .all Christians too? have they churches just as 
we have ? and do they go to mass, and kneel to so many 
saints, just as we do ?" 

" Only some of them, Agata, — and those we call Roman 
Catholics. The rest of us consider many of the ceremo- 
nies of your church of no use, if not hurtful to religion; 
and, therefore, we have fewer priests, and no images, 
and do not pray to the saints, as you do ; but we pray to 
God, Agata, and to the Saviour, just the same." 

" And is that true " she exclaimed, throwing back her 
veil, and grasping my hand, while her beautiful eyes 
flashed a delight that astonished me. 
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"It is, Agata*" 

" And do you think," — she asked, with still more ear. 
nestness,— " you, Sefior— that your people are right, and 
that God likes their religion as well as ours ?" 

"As far as man can judge in such a case, Agata, Ido 
not doubt it ; I profess that faith myself" 

" Then, I am not the wretch they call me ?" And the 
maiden depressed her beautiful head, while her over- 
charged feelings, of whose nature I was as yet ignorant, 
found relief in tears. 

I drew nearer to her, and took one of her little hands. 
"And who," 1 asked, with tenderness, " who are they, 
Agata, that call you so ?" 

" They, they, every body, — They tell me I am wicked, 
because I love not those ugly priests, with their little bells, 
and their torches, and their incense ; but —I know not 
how it is, senor t— but, when I get here, and look upon 
the beautiful 1 sky, and the flowers, and when the moon 
shines bright upon my little stream, and I watch it dance 
and bend so prettily, I feel so melancholy, and my eyes 
fill with tears, and it seems as though I could fall upon 
my knees, and pray to the God that made all these lovely 
things." 

And had I found, at last, in this poor girl (ignorant — 
even below the ordinary ignorance of her countrywomen,* 
— , yet with a mind that saw through the hollow supersti- 
tionswhich a vicious priesthood have made the bit and bri- 
dle to rule degraded Spain )-r-had I found, in this child of 
Nature, the very being my young imagination had so often 
painted? a being possessed of exquisite beauty, yet 
adorned with genius,— one whose feelings co.uld sympa- 
thize with mine,— one in whose ear I could pour forth all 
the overflowings of my heart, without the chilling fear of 



* It must be remembered, that wherever I speak of Spain, whether in the text 
or the note*, it is of Spain towards the close or the last century. Of Spain, oh 
she is, I know nothing— except what I am able to gather from the newspapers. 
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being pitied as an enthusiast, or ridiculed for pertinents 
that could not be comprehended 1 Even the idea of such 
happiness was rapturous. Forgetting that the acquaint, 
anee between us could scarcely carry the date of its ex- 
istence to a few minutes; I put my firm around -the slen- 
der waist of the girl, and pressed her to my. heart, ex- 
claiming, in the ardour of my admiration, " Sweet Aga- 
ta!" She gently released herself, and looking in my 
face for a moment, with an expression of surprise wholly 
unmingled with displeasure, burst into tears. 

Not knowing what to make of this strange conduct, I 
resumed the hand I had dropped, and, bending my head 
close to hers, whispered, "Why do you weep?— Will 
you not tell me, Agata?" s 

"I weep because you are so kind;— No one ever 
speaks to me so softly as you do, senor." 

"Why! have you no parents, Agata f 

" Yes,— No, no, they tell me I have none. When I 
was a very little girl, the people I live with taught me to 
call them father and mother, and then they were very 
good to me ; but now they say they are not my parents, 
and they do not use me well. They call me silly, because 
I cannot bring myself to work as they do, and to think 
like them, but love to wander by the pretty brooks, and 
hear the birds sing, and look upon the sky when the set- 
ting sun streaks it with so many beautiful colours, or 
when the thousand little stars are shining so bright. .But 
for this I could not complain ; for in food and dress, they 
give me every thing I want : but I would rather wear 
rags, and fare no better than the poor sheep, than be 
laughed at, as silly/ when I feel, and know, Senor, that 
my head is as clear as theirs." What pride in an un- 
educated peasant ! 



* Deranged. 
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"Yet, Agata, perhaps you misconceive them — seeing ' 
they are so kind in other respects ?" 

" O, no, I do not ! If they are not my real parents, 
their kindness is not their own. No, no, senor— every 
body laughs at me-— my acquaintances, and all. The 
young men, when they see me, shrug their shoulders, and 
seem - to pity my misfortune :~1 would rather have them 
spit at me ! The young girls look at my hands and feet, 
and thank the Virgin that they have hands that are large 
enough to work with, and feet that are made for some- 
thing besides show ; and when I pass them they sneer, 
and whisper, loud enough for me to hear, that though 
their parents are poor, they are honest, and they would 
rather be born of such, than of parents that might be 
ashamed to Own them. No, senor, I have none to love 
me — none to care for me, — and when poor Agata is 
dead, there will be none to weep for her — no, none." 

" Yes, Agata, Lwill care for you, I will love you, — and 
weep for you, and with you, Agata !" 

The maiden raised her head. Her dark eyes were 
glowing amid their tears, and she fixed them on mine, for 
a moment, with a tender thankfulness of expression that 
told how nearly my words had touched her heart. Poor 
solitary ! driven, by her strong disgust of a society in 
whose vulgar notions and habits she could find no sympa- , 
thy, to seek no other communion than the dangerous inter- 
course of her own imagination, unused to kindness, what 
wonder that, now she had found an individual, who looked 
upon her wild fancies, not with contempt, but admiration, 
one who insulted not, but soothed her high yet affection- 
ate spirit, — what wonder that, her pride thus gratified, 
and the channel of her affections, hitherto choked up by 
neglect, thus suddenly laid open,— what wonder that she 
should'be moved ! It was with her as with the vine of 
her native climate, which, though it grow alone, will still 
put forth its tendrils ; and those tendrils will curl — for 
Vol. II. 17 
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such is their nature ; but bring within theif reach tome 
object, however slight, to which they m*y attaeb them- 
selves, and at once they twist around it, with a closeness 
of union that nothing but the hand of violence* of the Unit 
of their own duration, may sever. 

I drew her tome, and preaaed my lips, gently upon her 
forehead* For a minute we sat in silence ; but the loud 
quick beating of our pulses, told each (too plainly!) of 
the other's feeling* — reeling, aa we were, in the first in- 
toxication of a passion, whose sensations were, probably, 
altogether new to Agata, and never might grow old to my 
weak heart. Suddenly the beautiful girl sprang up from 
her seat. 

"O see!" she cried, "I must leave you now. The 
sun has been long gone down ; for the clouds above the 
little hill before us are growing dark, and the blue mist is 
mixing all the lovely colours into one. I must leave 
you !' — and .hastily wrapping her face in her veil, and 
putting on her hat and shoes, she moved towards the 
source* of the rivulet* 

" Stay, Agata ! Do you not go by the way I came? 
You cannot get out by that path." 
~ "I never heard of any other till I saw you, senor. 1 
always come by this. — See, it is easy," And, indeed, 
following her light figure as she tripped along the 
side of the little Hmpid stream, I found myself, after a 
few steps, at the top of the hillock* down whose slope the 
descent appeared almost smooth. "Here we must part, 
senor," said my companion. " If the poor peasant girl 
should be seen with a gentleman like you, they would 
laugh at her more than ever, and then she would die of 

sjjaine. Perhaps, I have been already too long— 

But -J come *hqre every evening, senor." This touch of 
nature almost made me smile. 

s " Yes ;. but. Agata," I said, as I held the taper ends of 
her delicate fingers, reluctant yet to part with them, "* 
cannot come again till next Sunday," 
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" N©?"--and she sighed. " Then I will watch for you 
every evening tiH due tiaifc comes round, and think you 
ait seated by me on the great smooth stone near my 
pwtty brook, where I first saw the only one that ever 
tried to sooth my feelings. But you will come then !— 
0! hew very, reiy long the time will seem to Agata !" 



CHAPTER II. 

Turn, Angelina, ever deer, 

. My charmer, tarn to see 
Thy own, thy long-lost Edwin here, 

ftestor'd to love and thee. 

Thus let me hold thee to my heart, 

And ev*ry care resign 

And shall w« never, never part 1 

My life— my all that's mine ! 

GOLDSMITH. 

It was very Isle thai night, before my body and the 
bedclothes renewedtheir acquaintance ; but, the Sun had 
cfitabeji almost to the top of the 'eastern wall, and was 
about peeping over its edge to see what the lazy woifd 
was doing, before my thoughts would turn from their 
waking happiness to frolic m the dance of dreams. 
Agata, the beautiful Agata, employed every faculty of 
my Blind :— Memory retraced the past seene ; Imagina- 
tion drew, with finger of fire, the Sunday yet to come ; 
and Reason showed in prospect the consequence of the 
passion I Was indulging, and bade me pause before I 
stained myself with crime. But a\las for Reason ! of what 
avail are her counsels, when the honeyed voice of Love 
is breathing in our ears, and his bright wings fluttering 
before our eyes f —There can be no harm — I said to my- 
self*— none surely, in seeing this lovely girl once more. 
I am incapable 6f wronging any human being, much less 
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one so innocent — so unprotected— Yes, I will see 

her once more ; and then, if I find my passion threatens 
to attain a dangerous growth, I will bid her farewell for 
ever.— This was certainly proposing to myself a very 
foolish line of conduct ; but it was what any other man 
(I mean, honest man) had done under similar circum- 
stances ; and it is to be observed, that it never occurred to 
me that I might inspire Agata with a reciprocal affec- 
tion—when her ruin would be almost certain. 

So, when the tedious week was at an end, I visited 
again the wild and lonely spot of beauty, where I had 
first seen my fragrant flower, (scarce less wild and lonely, 
and still more beautiful,) the peasant maid of Andalusia. 
Poor girl ! my incautious admiration had made the im- 
pression I might have known it would ; for I found her 
waiting my coming with the greatest impatience* The 
moment she saw me, she uttered a scream of joy, and, 
running to me, clasped my hand In hers. " Blessed 
ftf ary !" exclaimed the innocent creature, " You are come 
at last! O, you don't know how long I have been waiting 
for you ! I thought you would never come, and that I 
should never see your beautiful skin again, and hear your 
soft voice whisper so many sweet things to me, and I felt 
so unhappy ! I sat down upon the stone there, and could 
do nothing but sigh — I don't know wherefore, sector—, 
and sing the song I was singing when you first found me ; 
hut, now you are here once more, Agata again is happy." 
Unthinking that I was ! instead of being alarmed at this 
display of fondness, I listened merely to the joyous leap- 
ing with which my heart welcomed _it ; and thus, my 
second visit added new flames to the passion that was 
already scorching me, and kindled almost to a blaze the 
fires which had begun to sparkle in the virgin breast of 
Agata. 

A third time I went, notwithstanding the forbearance I 
had so wisely promised myself ; and yet again — a fourth 
time ; and, each time, as I saw my virtue stealing further 
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and farther from me, I flattered myself I had only to jeifc 
the string to draw the fartfetess flutterer in again. O God, 
how little do we know our owtt selves ! When Passion 
drop* her mist before our tfyee, making that seem remote* 
ffhfeb, m reality, threatens at our very feet, and leading 
us with he* soft batid, Whispers sweetly incur ears « But 
one step further ! Yet one little step !", we slide, imper- 
ceptibly, into the very swamp, to whose brink, no open 
violence, could, perhaps, have dragged us. Here, in a 
climate where every thing persuades to pleasure, where 
even the dancing ills the mind with images before whose 
power Religion is obliged to yield, where, at certain sea- 
sons,* the very air kindles into action passions that before 
lay dormant, or even dead in their ashes, and, in one of 
my constitution,* wraps soul and mind and body in one de- 
vouring flame, before Which the oaks of Religion and 
Morality are calcined, and the light stubble of Prudence 
crackles into sn%oke, — here — thus incited — and the very 
innocetiee of the object of my passion proving the rhost 
formidable of temptations, as it led her to bestow caresses, 
and other marks of fondness, in which, poor girl, haying 
no other teacher than Nature, she could see no harm — , 
I staggered into crime. 

Then came the change. For the first two months my 
passion knew no bounds. The very consciousness that I 
was doing wrong added to the relish of my joys — not 
merely from those feelings that give sweetness to the 
apple which the schoolboy eats in defiance of his master ; 
but because the more my conscience stung me, the more I 
sought to cool its burning smart, by plunging deeper into a 
crime from which I was willing to believe it impossible to 
extricate myself. f Besides, there was a jealous satisfac. 



* When the toUmo blows— the southeast wind from the hot sands of Africa. 

t It is commonly said that we are led Wind fold into evil— thereby taqriying 
that we stumble, merely because unconscious of the pitfall. They, who are ac- 
customed to examine all their actions with minuteness, will find that we tie the 
bandage on with our own hands, because to see must give us pain, or, at least, 
deprive us of a pleasure which we are content to purchase at the expense of our 

VT 
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tion that may well be termed a pride, in visiting a trea- 
mire whose golden beauty shone alone for me, whose 
worth no being (that knew how to estimate it) had yet 
'seen save myself. — I could easily appreciate the pleasure 
of the miser, who steals alone to his hoard, exulting in 
the possession of riches, which others*might imagine, but 
to which he alone had access.— But these joys were not 
of long continuance* When sweets are not dealed to us 
in moderation, but are lavished on us, we soon cloy our- 
selves, — and surfeit is sickness. Now that Agata had 
yielded every thing to my love, and had nothing more, 
poor girl, to give, I began to tire of my conquest I even 
endeavoured to found suspicions prejudicial to her honesty 
upon the very indiscretion to which I had tempted her; 
and tried to persuade myself, that, inasmuch as dishonest 
women are to be found in the country as well as the city, 
I had been imposed upon by the most artful of her sex. 
So, when the next Sunday came (after this change in my 
feelings), I made a trifling headache an excuse to myself 
for failing in my appointment with Agata : on the next 
a friend dropped in to see me, — and how could I go then 1 
the next, it rained, — and then I could not go : and, the 
fourth, — I needed no excuse whatever. 

On the Tuesday immediately subsequent to the day last 
mentioned, I was returning from the idameda, at rather a 
late hour (it being quite dark), and through the street which 
led to my lodgings, when a female, apparently endeavour- 
ing to escape from a man who was following close upon her 
steps, sprang towards me, with a scream of joy, and grasp- 
ing my arm, besought me, in the most moving manner, to 
protect her. The sex of the party would alone have been 
a sufficient appeal to my gallantry ; but the tall and sien- 



best interests. It is, indeed, with us »U as with the madman of Horace, who. 

the moment he returns to his right senses (redit ad sese,) exclaims, 

Pol, me occidiatis, amicf, 
IN on servaslie, * ; cui sic extort a voluptas, 
Et demtus per vim mentis pratissimus error. 
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der form, so remarkably graceful— the music of the 
voice — it could belong to but one woman that I then 
knew. ' I drew her arm through mine, and confronted 
her -pursuer. The man stood for a minute irresolute; 
and I could perceive, by the light of the street, that his 
eyes were flashing the deadly fire of southern resent- 
ment ; but, either disliking the superior strength of my 
figure (for I had spread considerably, since attaining to 
manhood, and the Spaniard was of the most diminutive 
proportions for a man), or observing how familiarly the 
girl leaned upon me, he contended himself with one of 
those guttural exclamations which so conveniently cover 
mortification by an affectation of contempt, muffled the 
lower part of his face in his cloak, turned slowly on his 
heel, and, luckily for both parties (though much to my 
surprise), left us unmolested. 

Without a word, I hastened back, with Agata, to the 
walk I had just quitted ; for, notwithstanding the dark 
basquina* which she now wore, my companion's dress in 
other respects marked too plainly the station of life to 
which she belonged, not to render the contrast of appear- 
ance between us ludicrous, or even worse. Having en- 
tered an avenue that was totally deserted, I stopped, and 
dropping the girPs arm, took her by the hand ; — " God 
of Heaven !" I exclaimed, " what means this, Agata V 9 

" Can you ask, sefior ?" (She never would call me by 
my name, because she did hot like its unromantic sound. 
Indeed, I should have wondered at her taste ; if she had 
liked it I) " You have been cruel, very cruel; to Agata! 
You came to her, when she was lonely, and had nothing* 
to love but the -sky and the trees, and you spoke gentle 
words to her, and pressed her hand with your own soft 
white fingers, and was kind to her as never any body had 
been kind before, and then, when you had taught her so to 



* The outer petticoat, which, with the mantilla, forms the peculiarity in the 
national ccatumt of the Spanish woaicn. 
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lov* you, that she nevermore could feel happy when you 
were away, and her little heart would beat so hard, a* if 
it weald break in t wo, when the rustling of the bushes Wid 
her yen were coming,— then, yon left her to watch night 
and day, and be miserable* O, it wee cruel in yon, vsry 
creel ! it wae, indeed T" 
« But how did you find year way to me, Agata f * 
"When the Sunday passed, and you catoe Hot-Mud 
then another, and stilt you came not, I said to myself, 
" He is angry with me— he has left me-^I shall never see 
him more !" But I thought that I had never done afiy 
thing to make you angry, and I repeated all the kind worts 
yon had ever spoken to me, and thought ef yofrr gelfttte 
looks, and said " No ! no one could speak and look so 
beautiful, that meant to do me harm !" And then 1 
said " Perhaps he has another love." O, (hat made me so 
wicked, senor ! for I thought, if it was so, I should laugh * 
to see you dead at my feet, and — and the hateful Woman— 
I-—— But I rose, and washed my eyes and forehead m 
the little brook, till I was cool ; for when I felt so wicked, k 
seemed as if my heart was growing too large for my breast, 
and as if the blood would gush from my throat. Then 
I was sick for a whole week. But, yet, when the next 
Sunday came, I felt well again, and I went, and watched 
for you, till it wae so dark I could see no longer; for, 
though it rained, I knew you would come if you loved 
but half so well as I do. I thought I should die, that 
night. — But when another Sunday came, and still I did 
not see you, then I said « He is sick!"; and 1 thought, ii 
I could be by you, to hold you in my arms, and sooth you, 
and kiss away the tears from your beautiful eyes, as you 
did for me, when I used to weep at I knew not what,— 

O, I thought I should be happy ! I had made tip 

my mind to go alone to the great city, and ask every body 
I met about you till I should find you out, when I heard 
my parents mention they were going to Cadiz on Tuesday. 
I begged them to take me with them; but the woman I 
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call my mother said no, that I was better off where I was, 
and when my father said it might do me good, and that I 
should go with him, she held up her finger, and asked him 
if he forgot he had sworn never to take me near any city. 
Then I threw myself at their feet, and cried, and prayed 
so hard to go, that my father (who has always been kinder 
to me than my mother,) declared that my health was worth 
a thousand oaths, and mat go with him I should, let what 
would come of it. That made me well at once. — I came 
with them ; but, the moment their eyes were off me, I 
stole from the inn, to seek the street and house where you 
once told me you lived. O, if you knew how frightened 
I have been in this queer place ! the houses all so crowded 
together, and no sky to be seen, and the people so many, 
and all walking so fast, — 1 felt so confused, I had to stop 
and cry ; and then the men were so rude, and wanted to 
pull off my veil, and the women, when I asked them ques- 
tions, laughed in my face, and But senor, you have 

listened to me all this time, without a word ! and pressed 
my hand so often as if you loved to listen (and I could talk 
for ever* when you love to hear me talk,) but you have'nt 
told me, yet, why you did not come to Agata." 

"I could not, dearest ; or— or, you know I would have 
flown to meet you." 

It was shame that prompted this falsehood ; but, had 
I deliberated ever so calmly, the result must have been 
the same ; for, in lying, I sinned merely against myself, 
while, in confessing the truth, I should have been guilty 
of crushing the heart that loved me— a crime which con- 
science should never extenuate, and the hand of the Al- 
mighty must number not the lowest in the chapter of hu- 
man guilt. 

Agata's affection for me, as well as ignorance of the 
world, made her credit the assertion at once. " Then 
you were sick ? O, I knew you would not willingly make 
me unhappy !— But, now L have found you, senor, I will 
never leave you more : and, when you are sick, Agata 
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will be your nurse ; — nobody wfll watch yorl 60 tenderly 
as she will— no, nobody !" 

" Sweetest girl !— Yet, Agata, this may not be ; ft is 
utterly impossible. 99 

" And why is it impossible ?— O, your voifce is gentle, 
and you clasp me to your breast as though you love me, 
but your words ! they are killing. If we (k> indeed love 
one another, and all the many happy hours we have 
passed together are not a dream, why should we not live 
together t Though I do not like this close, dark Cadiz, 
yet, with you, I should fancy I was still beside toy little 
brook with toy own blue feky shining clear above us. 0, 
do let me live with you ! I will not cost' you any thing ; 
let me be your servant ; though my hands are little they 
can work* — I will keep noiree for you, and when at 
evening you return from your business, and are sick and 
wearied, I will lay your head in my lap, and cud your 
beautiful hair, and sing you to sleep with the songs you 
like so much, and we shall be so happy ! O, say hot it is 
impossible V No, no, Agata will never mors leave you— 
never !" 

I have said that I rioted in the feast of my passion tfll sated 
with its sweets. Of course, when abstinence hadVestored 
to its healthy tone that appetite which is love's grosser part 
(although its fire), and which, when united with the spiritual 
essence, (Do I write in mist )) forms that compound, the 
passion of passions, whose very pains are pleasures, and 
whose pleasures are all ecstacies ; when the devotion, 
whose fires were not extinct, but lay upon the altar in their 
warm quiescence, Waiting only the first breath of air to 
clear away the light ashes which their own combustion 
had spread over them, — now, when this devotion was no 
longer obstructed, every circumstance of my present 
meeting with Agata, tended to restore it to its pristine 
ardour. The flames crackled upwards, the little god 
nodded propitious, and fanned with rose-tipped wings die 
Mate which curled acknowledgment of his divinity.— 
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bare heard men declare that could they discover a woman 
was in love with then*, they should instantly look upon ber 
with the eyes of disgust. I kjw>w not of what stuff such ani- 
mals may be mad* ; but all the human beings, of the mascu- 
line gender, whose characters I have examined through a 
better microscope than their own assertions, 1 have found 
so spotted with vanky that, i$ such a case, they were likely 
to be inspired with any sentiment rather than disgust. 
Now, for my own part, I firmly believe, that were an 
adder to take a liking, to me, I should straitway return 
the affection, in spite of 'his teeth. How, then, could I 
fail of being moved by Agata's devoted attachment, ' 
even while I most knew and dreaded the danger to which 
she, in pure love and innocence, would lead my steps ? I 
strained the lovely girl to my breast, and, kissjpg the full 
warm tips, which had just parted to breath upon me the 
witchery of their honeyed words, " Well," I said, " I 
will try to convince you, Agata. But, come with me ; 
in this place we are liable to interruption* Besides, the 
air from the water is chilly, — and you Ijave a cold already, 
love." 

Leaving the alameda, I turned to a quarter of the city 
where I should be little likely to attract observation* 
Here entering the most respectable-looking tavern the 
vulgar street afforded, I took possession of a room with 
my beautiful companion. The Andalusian threw back 
her veil. God! what a change my inconstancy had 
wrought ! I could scarcely believe mine own eyes. The 
cheek, once so smooth and healthy, though delicate,* was 
now sunk to an alarming degree, thereby destroying 
much of the beauty of the face, by causing an undue 
prominence of the cheek-bone and jaw ; and, except in 
the centre, where a small red spot appeared, like the first, 
bright colour on an unripe peach, it was remarkable for 
that peculiarly unpleasant paleness, which sickness or 
exhaustion gives to a dark complexion, litis appear, 
ance was rendered the more striking by. the extraordi- 
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naiy brilliancy of her ey.es, which, in turn, gained addi- 
tional lustre from the contrast of the skin. But there 
was another feature, besides the eyes, which retained 
all its beauty, or even shone with more, — the mouth,— 
whose fascination no man, with nerves like mine, could 
encounter unmoved. 

" Agata," I said, taking the hand of the poor girl, 
while my womanish nature rushed to my eyes, as I wit- 
nessed the emaciation I had so unthinkingly caused,— 
you are not well, dearest ; your face is pale and thin, 
and this little hand is hot with fever. Are you indeed 
unwell ?" 

" Yes ; I have been ; — but I am better now. I always 
am well, perfectly well, when you are kind to me, senor." 
A short, hollow, cough, which impeded her utterance for 
a moment, mocked " too plainly this assertion. I shud- 
dered as I heard it, and the shudder was renewed as the 
bitter exclamation sprang within me, ' God of goodness! 
is my levity then doomed to be the blight of all things 
good and beautiful that come within its influence !' Agata 
continued, — "Yes, I have been very ill, senor. Do 
you remember the Sunday before the last — how it rained ? 
On that day, I rose from a bed of sickness to meet you. 
My limbs were so feeble they trembled under me, but I 
reached the spot. There I waited till there was no more 
light ; — I was wet to the skin, and cold, and cheerless,— 
but I did not mind it, — for, when the rain came in my face, 
and my teeth chattered, I drew my wet veil closer round 
me, and said, " He may yet come," and felt the rain and 
cold no more. How I got home I know not. Nor 
do I know any thing more that happened to me for four 
whole days ; but my friends tell me, that I was light- 
headed, and that I talked of many strange things which 
they could not understand. They believed I should die ; 
but when I opened my eyes, and knew every body, and 
could think again, then I thought of you, senor, and of 
the Sunday yet to come, and I hoped, till I was again 
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bit strange then that my face should be pale 
and thin, and my bands hot with fever?— O, sefior, your 
tears are falling on my hand, drop after drop, one, two, 
—three 9 You weep for Again ! Can you, then, drive her 
from you ? Will you send her away to die?— O, why will 
you not speak ? See, I am at your fret! More, en ray 
knees, I beg—- do not send me from you ? Let me, at 
least, be nigh you— in the same street — in the same city 
— I shall be content! I'll find some work to maintain 
me, and once, only one* a-day, I will come to see you, 
and you shall press me to your bosom, and place your 
soft hand on my temples, and feel how they beat for joy, 
and I shall be happy, very happy !— Your tears fall hot- 
ter, and faster ! yet you do not speak !— hut only move 
your, head, so sadly ! O, say ! if there is a reason why 
we may not live together, tell it to me, and then I will go 
back to my little brook, and lay me down beside it, and 
die in peace— only do speak !" 
There was a reason ;— but I durst not tell it* I was 



Suddenly, she started to her feet,— her eyes blazing 
with a fury, which would have been sublime in a man, but 
in a woman, and a woman like Agata, was horrible. " Are 
you tired of me, sefior V J 

" Tired of you t" I exclaimed, mournfully. " Look at 
me, Agata. 9 ' Her eyes met mine for an instant, and, 
reading there a complete refutation of her suspicions, 
she ran to me, crying "No, no!— Forgive me!" and 
threw her arms about my neck, and, hiding her face in 
my bosom, sobbed long and heavily. 

I suffered her emotion to exhaust itself, and, then, I 
gently put her from me, and kissing once the rosebud of 
her lips, I said, " You have conquered, Agata. See, 
now, what I will do for you," 

I called the keeper of the inn. When the man was 
come, « Landlord," t asked, " do you know where I ean 

Vol. n. 18 
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procure, within two days at furthest, a couple of furnished 
rooms ? The house must be respectable, and in a re- 
spectable situation." 

The fellow grinned in a very peculiar manner. " Yes, 
sir ; there can be no difficulty in getting what you want ; 
there are plenty such places in this street, I dare say, to 
suit you ;— but, as for respectability, why— hum ! — " 

"Stop, sir! — You'll observe me, Mr. Posadero;— 
when I say respectable, I mean it in the right sense of tho 
word. Now, as I do not propose a task without the inten- 
tion of remunerating you for your trouble, we will make 
this bargain. If you obtain me such a place as I desire, 
I'll pay you fifteen dollars on the spot, and, at the end of 
a week, if you will call on me at the house, and I have 
found reason to be satisfied with your conduct, I will add to 
that another fifteen dollars. — Mark me, sir , — You either 
gain much, or lose much by this speculation. If you act 
honestly, you have thirty dollars of clear profit ; if you 
play the rogue, you lose the half of that sum, besides in- 
curring the risk of a severe punishment for your impu- 
dence. Will you serviB me ?" 

The inn-keeper changed his deportment directly. "I 
can accommodate you this very night, sir," he answered 
bowing with grave politeness. " At a very short distance 
from here, there lives the widow of a very respectable 
tradesman. She has been wishing, for some time, to 
rent one half of her house. It is already furnished, though 
plainly, and is situated in a respectable neighbourhood, 
and the woman herself is a very decent woman. You 
might go there this very minute, sir; for, I dare say, the 
English gentleman can give the widow the references 
she'll require V • 

" Certainly. But, your information is correct, sir ?" 

" It is, upon my honour, senor." 

" Then order some kind of carriage to the door. You 
shall go with us this very moment ;— you can leave your 
business, I suppose ?" 
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" Any time, for a better, sir. Fifteen dollars, clear 
profit, is not to be made every night." The fellow left 
the room. 

" Now, Agata," I said, as I put my arm around the deli- 
cate waist of my Andalusian girl, and drew her to my 
breast, " now, we are one. Henceforth, we will never 
more be parted, dearest." 

" Never more ? — never ?" And the bright being turned 
her face to mine, with an expression glowing in her elo- 
quent eyes, such as wherewith the first woman might 
have rewarded her partner, when she had seduced his 
easy soul to a pleasure, his better reason and the voice of 
his maker had bade him shrink from. Only, Agata was 
innocent. " Mother of God ! when you look thus on me, 
my weak heart seems to grow sick with pleasure. — And 
yet, — I know not why, sendr, — Agata was still more 
h a PPy> vnen sne watched for you in the cold and rain 3 
and said to herself, when the trees rustled in the wind, and 
she thought it was the feet of her beloved, and her little 
heart beat loud, < He is coming now.' " 
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CHAPTER in. 



O, ever tana, from ebjldneod'e boar, 

F*e eeea «y fondert hopea decay f 
I JMvertov*datt*eor flower, 

Bat 'twas die flnt to fade away ; 
I nerer mm'd a dear gaaefle, 

To fled ne wkh taieeft Haofc eye, 
But, when it came to know dm well, 

And tareiBe,ltwaaouretodte! 

L*U* Rovkh. 



What is the extreme of enjoyment which it is permit- 
ted man to know in this state of existence 1 — Not the 
aggregate of those little pleasures which Prosperity and 
Health strew around us, (and liberally we should find, 
would we but count their number,) — no, not this wreath 
made up of many and various little flowers,— nor yet the 
succession of those more solid comforts which, moderate, 
when enjoyed in moderation, make life flow on, a smooth 
protected stream, never ruffled, except by some occa- 
sional impediment that the next instant is carried down 
the current, or while the rough winds for an hour brash 
its placid surface,— no, not these ; but the one keen rap- 
ture that Sorrow, by mistake, has mingled with the pack 
she heaps upon us, — the single rose plucked from a thou- 
sand thorns, at the cost of laceration,— the prize we snatch, 
at peril of our lives, from the very brink of the cataract. 
This, this is the bliss (known only to the few,) — this the 
, ecstacy, whose excitement, could it act unceasing on the 
nerves, would work the brain to madness. A lenitive of 
pain, especially when that pain is of its own creating, 
sorrow but adds to its relish, and the sense of guilt urges 
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as with greater eagerness to drain its opiate draught. 
Yes ! when the raven Conscience croaks in our ears, and 
flaps her dusky wings before our very eyes, — when Rea- 
son and Prudence cling, despairing, to our arms, striving 
still to s£op us, though we drag them in the dust, — when 
Religion, shrieking for mercy, lies stretched at our feet, 
and our first step must be upon her vitals,— -we break 
through all — earless, eyeless, in our delirium— nought 
present to the mind but the one bright prize, which we 
vow to feel within our grasp, though the next minute the 
heavens should open, and launch their thunders to blast 
as in the very act of our impiety. Yes ! (I speak it but 
strongly, and justly — not profanely, nor in exaggeration 
— ) Yes! could the fires of hell itself be made to blaze in 
our path, and the object tempted beyond them, we would 
plunge into their midst without a moment's hesitation, — 
our cry "Perish soul and body; but let-— oh, let me reach 
it !" Such ecstacy is known to the extreme of love.* 
All-seeing God ! when thy awful prohibition was written, 
in characters of fire, on my temples, and every earthly 
principle, that can further thy beneficent laws, was press. 
ing at my heart, I rode but the fiercer in my mad career 
of passion, making the sin a spur to my desire ! 

Hitherto, in my intercourse with Agata, I had had few 
compunctions to trouble me, and even those few were 
generally stifled in their birth, as I have intimated in the 
last chapter ; but now, that I was actually living with her, 
in unlawful union, I felt that I had been, that I was, a 
villain. Then came the consequences, to double dye the 
sin : — In a very few weeks, it became evident, to Agata 
as well as to myself, that the poor girl was in a situation 
little to be desired, as stood the nature of our connexion. 
She herself, the innocent being, regarded it with 



* Such, likewise, to at extreme 9 f hate. 

18* 
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joy:* MtsoUwMwithme. EveninH*ywore*6UyaJ shrunk 
from the thought, that my licentiousness might sen* into 
the world a being that, perhape, would live to heap emeu 
oo himaelf, and on the paranta whose uncurbed passions 
had given him an existence they could not render honeat 
in the eyea of men by the sanction of a name; and now, 
that yeara and miafortunes had somewhat aobered me, and 
cleared away much of the weed and bramble which choked 
the growth of my thinly scattered virtue*, I could art, 
surely, look upon it with less of honour. So much for 
the. ***** of guilt under which I laboured.— Then for 
the mrotf. Agaia waa dying;— The suffering of body 
alone, which ahe had undergone on my account, would 
have been sufficient to endanger the hie of any woman of 
delicate constitution ; but acting on Agata'a alight frame- 
slight beyond anything my wildest dreams had ever painted 
of feminine loveliness— so alight it seemed a rougher 
breeze than ordinary might shake it into ruins,-^acdng 
too with great anxiety of mind, it had completely sapped 
the fabric of her health* Yes, she was fast sinking— the 
second victim to that instability in my character, which. 
while in my own life it has made the happy hoars out. 
number those of darker dye, and been the whole stay 
that has upborne me through the many vicissitudes of my 



* For, while I delighted to expand her mind in many point*, I studiously kept 
her Ignorant of the true character of oar connexion. It could have done her do 
good, then, to learn it, and would have turned the cop of her happine* int0 
gall.— There are many, who, in their excessive zeal for morality, will cry out at 
tab M tommou* To such I say (and I say it, tn the face of Heaven,) that u 
there he in hell one place hotter than another, it should blaze for them, toe 
smoothfaced wretches, who, wkmit w to* late t* reswtfy at* evil they dobrt, 
cut from the sealed eyes of their fellow-beings the lids that keep them in happy 
darkness, and then, when they see their Weeding balls seared with the fiwtlto 
of light that ever shone upon them, turn aside with shrugged shoulder*, and ex- 
cltJin, t» gentlest whine, " Ah, it is pfceouel But better Aw to writhe with eye- 
sight, than smite in darkness !" There can be no such thing as intriutccrim 
(^eha very sound is absurd,), / was indeetaih^-mostguilty ; but ftr Afata . 



(— 4he very sound is absurd.), * **«■ iwRHnuif-iuuH gum* , »»• «. j^-- 
— pure as the enow that falls unstained from lieaven— let the fool that pities d« 
blindness, and the knave that would have done bis beat to cure it, hug themselves 
in their supertorftjr;— well will it be for them, when at Qui indgment seat of* 
Mo€ * &!<*> ^ <bere shall be found upon their pied soulaose Utile spot as white 
asaMofhers. IiinocentaheUvad. andmhertauwcenceGodtookhertobtoo«m 
^TlEfiSf 00 ™* ****** couM contract a blemish from^heiokinesa of those 
it mingled with. 
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ife, and left me * their close the contented being that 
I now am* has proved a very curse to those connected 
with me— the source of misery to many, of uneaeiaessto 
atf* Yes, my poor Agata, she was fast sinking ;— and 
■ever hare I seen decay so rapid in aught animate, never 
have I seen decay so beautiful. How often, O God, in 
the lone night, when she thought I slept beside her, have 
I knelt by the bed, and prayed to thee, in the anguish of 
my spirit, to take pity on her youth and innocence, and 
spare her yet a little longer !— stained with crime, have 
dared to supplicate thee, to show approval of that crime, 
by extending the innocent life which was the spring that 
fed it ! a spring, dear in itself as crystal, but polluted by the 
vile hands that meddled with its waters,— holy in its natu- 
ral virtues, but threatening to become in time a well of all 
impurities, by admixture with the poisonous juices of the 
weeds, that flourished in rank luxuriance round its ua~ 
walled brink, growing thicker and thicker, and distilling, 
day by day, still more and mare of their deadly essence 
into the beautiful, defenceless fountain. How often have 
I sat out the night r watching beside the bed where lay 
the treasure I so deady prized, and which I was so soon 
to lose, and as I felt the fever of exhaustion- burn in my 
hands and blood-shet eyes, and swell my hot lips, and 
imagined I could feel the gradual wasting of my cheeks, 
took delight in indulging the fond fancy that the hectic of 
consumption was fast drying up the channels of my own 
existence, and that I should not long be left to mourn my 
victim^ Singular passion ! whose pleasures are thus en- 
hanced, not only by that spice to every appetite, the dread 
of losing its object, but even by sin, and sorrow ! Deli- 
cious madness ! could the glass which holds the sands of 
my life be inverted,. so that the year* already run should 
once again commence their count, and could the free 
choice be gieea tne*. whether to err once more thus plea* 
snrabiy and abide the* punishment, or ta turn my back on 
the temptation an&w*ik nashming in the free exercise 
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of my reason, here, standing as I do within a few 

feet of the grave, my soul shudders as it feels that my 
arms would be outstretched to grasp the cup of delirium ! 

Once—It was close upon day-break ; and the pale 
glimmer of the east stole through the curtains of the 
windows, to mingle with the redder light from a lamp 
which burned in the apartment, making it dim, I was 
reclining on my elbow, beside my Agata, contemplating 
her beauty with that mixture of pleasure and sorrowful, 
ness, the first man may be supposed to have felt, when 
his eyes fixed their last, lingering look on Eden, — for 
was she not my Paradise ? — alas, my Heaven too ! She 
lay, bright being, with one small hand spread out upon 
her perfect bosom, the delicate ends of its fingers just 
dimpling the soft pure flesh, and the other, the left, partly 
hiding the ear upon the right side, the arm to which it 
belonged being bent over her head. Her sleep was 
gentle as that which nourishes a happy child ; and her 
imagination appeared to be inwrapped in visions of plea- 
santness, — for a smile was sporting with the roses of her 

mouth her mouth ! Love himself had fashioned it, 

and his mother, as it came warm from his plastic hand, 
had stamped it with her own kiss, to be thenceforth the 
seat of every fascination ! But, to me, though soft and 
pure the finely rounded bosom* and delicate the hand 
that shaded it, though singular in its perfection the little 
ear, and fascinating the smiling mouth, neither mouth nor 
ear, nor hand, nor bosom, was half so beautiful as the 
poor wan cheeks — for they appealed for interest to my 
heart : — and my foolish eyes grew dim, as they read the 
evidence of my own fickleness, and of the constancy of 
her who was perishing its victim. Suddenly Agata awoke, 
with a gentle sigh, and folded her soft arms round my 
neck. 

" Still awake ?" breathed the voice that was ever music 
in my ears, "Do you never sleep? You are always 
watching, love," ( — ray Andalusian girl no longer ad« 
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dressed me by the cold title of tenor, but had teamed to 
imitate my terms of endearment.) 

"I watch lor thee, Agata; I wake to gaee upon thy 
beauty, dearest." 

" flatterer ! But you know not what a beautiful dream 
I have had!" 

« Teh* it to me, dearest." 

" You shall kiss me, then.' 9 

" There, then, sweet one ; and there. Now tell me«" 

"Fix your eyes upon me s o and I will tall you.**- 
I dreamed that I was once more sitting in the beautiful 
place where I first saw my beloved, and that you were ' 
beside me, and the sky was shining all blue above us, and 
the water of my little spring sparkling clear at our feet— 
so dear I could count every pebble at its bottom ; and I 
thought that your eyes were looking into mine, all bright 
and happy through their tears— just as they are now. And 
then I thought that you took my hand in yours, and whis- 
pered in my ear those kind and beautiful* words which 
first won the little heart of Agata, and I listened, and 
smiled, and sighed, and we were both so happy. O, my 
beloved ! shall we never see that spot again, and sit once 
more upon the long smooth stone, by my pretty brook ?" 

" We dare not, Agata; you would run too great a risk 
of being discovered." 

"Why, did you not say, sometime ago, that my friends 
all think me dead?" 

" Yes, that you drowned yourself, die very night you 
fled from the inn— to seek your truant, dearest ; and they 
think so still* But should they see you again, your ap- 
pearance is so remarkable they would recognize you in- 
stantly, my Agata." 



To the weak judgment, but strong imagination and tnaopMrtlcaied heart of 
to, every thing was be**t#*l that please* her partkalarty— as I hope the 
reader lias already observed The sky, the green ground beneath her feet, the 
wore* of Idnanese— all were alike bcautiftl. She had no other epithet; she 
would learn no other. 
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" O no ! they never could know me in the clothes you 
make me wear now ; I am sure they could not !" 

" Agata ! Do you repine already, dearest? I'm afraid 
you do not love me as you used to." 

" Mercy 9 do not say so ! do not say so !— and I will 
never ask again." 

She kept her word faithfully ; but, though she never 
spoke of the subject, it was evident it had taken a strong 
hold of her fancy ; for her spirits began to droop, more 
and more every day, and, of consequence, her health to 
grow worse. I thought it was merely a change of scene 
she desired, and I proposed to take lodgings for her at 
Chiclana, or at Isla de Leon, or even in the little town of 
Xeres ; but no, it would not do — she still pined. I became 
seriously alarmed, and when, on questioning the poor 
girl, I found that she really did long to revisit the scene 
of our 6rst meeting, I determined to gratify her desire at 
any risk.. The first step was to procure a suitable. rest, 
dence ; and this I was so fortunate as to find, at no great 
distance from the spot, in the house of a very honest, 
though very silly couple, on whom I passed the Anda- 
lusian girl for my wife. And, as I affected to repose 
great confidence in their honour, by telling them that 
our marriage was a runaway match, and that it was neces- 
sary to observe the strictest secresy relative to our dwell- 
ing in their house* because the parents of the young lady 
lived in the neighbouring town of Puerto de Santa 
Maria, I gained the simple-minded pair completely over 
to my interest: — I believe they would as soon have 
thought of turning protestants, as of mentioning their 
boarders to any one but their confessor— and him, honest 
man, I found no difficulty in appeasing. The next step 
was to obtain leave of absence from my employers, which 
was most readily granted for the term of a fortnight ; for 
the merchants had of late repeatedly noticed the mea- 
greness of my person, and the hollowness of my cheeks 
and eyes, and had kindly remonstrated with me on my 
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too close application to their business, to which they were 
pleased to attribute the change. Thus the matter was 
settled, and Agata and myself removed to the country. 

For the first four days, however, Agata was too weak 
to stir from the house. On the fifth day, she appeared 
in remarkably high spirits— higher, indeed, than I had 
ever known her to display, and, towards the close of the 
afternoon, proposed that we should walk, declaring her- 
self quite able to support the exertion. Accordingly, 
we set out. We proceeded directly to the little scene of 
beauty I have attempted to describe in the first chapter 
of the present Book. When there, my companion 
looked eagerly upon the little basin, and the stone beside 
it ; then watched, for a moment, with a smile of pleasure, 
the trickling of the limpid streamlet, and arched her neck 
to listen to its music ; then, after a rapid glance around 
the whole circuit of the scene, her eyes rested on me, as 
I stood observing all her actions, and, throwing herself 
into my arms, she burst into tears. I led her" to the 
stone seat, and taking her hand, pressed it in silence ; for 
I was almost as much affected as herself, though from a 
different cause. 

Presently Agata raised her head, which she had fondly 
reclined upon my shoulder, and after a few moments' 
delighted contemplation of her favourite place> she said, 
" Hpw fresh and beautiful everything appears ! just as I 
left it ; nothing has altered since. My little brook flows 
pure as ever, the hill before us is covered with as bright 
a green, and the trees that hang their branches over these 
rocks, shading us as we sit from the heat of the sun, 
give the same cool shade, and that sun — does it not shine 
as glorious, my beloved, as when we first together looked 
upon it ? All things are the same, and yet— how altered 
I am ! Look, love, the very weed you bent beneath you, 
when you came to me all kind and beautiful, it is tall, 
and straight, and vigorous still ! but I D o not weep ! 

Here, I will kiss away those tears but you must not 
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wee p n o, yen must not 9 for Agata k stall happy m her 
lore, although she is so sick and wasted." 

"Then you must desist from this painful subject, dear, 
eat ; for you know I am a very woman, when my heart 
is touched but ever so tittle." 

She kissed me, and relapsed into a silence longer man 
before. When at length she spoke, it was with some 
hesitation, as though she were doubtful of the propriety 
of die sentiments she was about to utter. " I ha? e a 
very foolish thought, love," said the Afldahudan ; " What 
do you think it is?" 

« How can I tell you, Agata ! Speak it boldly, dearest." 

" I was thinking — But I'm afraid you will blame me 
for it— I was thinking that the God that made this beauti- 
ful world must take such pleasure in looking upon the 
happiness of those he has made to enjoy it : and then I 
thought— Was it wrong, my beloved ?-~I thought, what 
if God be now looking down, from heaven, upon us two as 
we are seated here together, loving one another so truly, 
as he must love us, — how his eyes must glisten with the 
tears of joy, just as yours do, dearest, when " 

" Hush, Agata !" I exclaimed, shuddering as I drew 
closer to her ; " Do not speak thus ! it is awful/' 

"Mother of God! what have I done! your voice sounds 
so low, and horrid — you frighten me! I knew not k was 
wrong to speak thus, dearest." Innocent being ! how 
could she know? But I shuddered not so much at the 
boldness of her language, which might scarce be called 
profane from for, as at the picture which it held before 
my conscience, seated there, as I was, in comparison 
with the pure' child of nature beside me, a fiend of hell 
by an angel of light. I might well shudder, and she 
might well wonder at the cause ; for mine was all the 
guilt— -she knew it not, even in name* 

" No matter, Agata; let us speak no mere of it.-— And 
see, dearest ! the sun is down— the night-air will be blow- 
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ing t hilly, and unwhefotone to you-*4et as hasten home 
now, 9 ' I rose from the seat. 

" Stay !" cried my companion, as she rose after me 
and laid her hand upon my arm ; " one moment.— You 
see the little hill before us, that looks so cold and dark, 
now that the son has left it. Were yon ever on the other 
side, my own beloved V * 

"Never, dearest." 

" There is a little spot there, so narrow you scarce may 
turn in it. It is open on one side—there, to the left : on 
the right a rocky hillock bounds its length : and straight 
before us, opposite the base of the little hill, some wild 
olives hide it from the open road. My own kind love,' 9 (her. 
voice sunk to a solemn whisper — ) " when I am dead, will 
you lay me there ? It is not right that my body should 
pollute this scene of our first love ; but I would still be 
near it ; and I would have the setting sun, whose red light 
I love so much now living, shine on my grave. And 
you will plant some flowers there ; and, perhaps, you will 
sometimes visit the quiet spot, and see that the flowers 
are not withered, nor the weeds grown over them " 

44 Agata ! Agstta ! Can you stab me thus ? O, stop, I beg 
you, by the love that binds us !" 

44 Ever gentle-hearted !" she murmured, pressing my 

hand to her lips. " But I had better thus prepare you 

Oh—!" (and she grasped my arm tightly, as if in pain,) 
c < what was that ? I felt so strange a pang just now, shooting 
hese* nigh my heart—. I am very feint, love ; bear me 
back to the stone seat ; I shall, perhaps, feel better then." 

I led her back to the stone, and sitting down, supported 
her head against my breast, with my right arm folded 
round her small waist. 

" Is this the place where I was seated, when you first 
saw me ? the very place ?" 

"It is, love." 

\ol. II. 19 
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"And this is the hour, is it not, dearest? When our first 
farewell was said, and Agata learned how hard it is to 
part with what the heart loves dearly."* 

"It is-" 

" I am very happy." And sho was silent. 

Suddenly she put her left arm around my neck. "My 
own beloved," faintly breathed the voice of my Agata, 
"bend your face nearer to me. — Still nearer." She 
pressed her lips to mine. "Thus would I die !" The 
next minute, a slight spasm shook the little hand I held, 
the arm that*lay upon my neck relaxed its pressure, the 
head sunk upon my shoulder. I looked* She had died 
as she wished* 



CHAPTER IV, 

Ilia mihi sancta est ; illiufl dona aepaJcro 
Et madefact* meis serta feram lacrimhr; 

Illius ad tumulvm fugiam, «uppiexqueseoebo r 
Et mea cum muto fata qoerar cinere, 

TlBULLUS. 

Thb priest persisted : — It would not do — such a thing 
was never heard of— it would ruin him — the Archbishop 
would fling his mitre at him, the Pope his triple-crowned 
tiara— all the thunders of the church would be scraped 
together, to singe the few gray hairs that circled his 
shaved head— it would not do — the girl must be buried in 
holy ground. 

I drew from my pocket two large purses, well filled 
with gold, which I had provided for the occasion. 

" Tell me one thing, father," I said, as I twirled the 
tassels at the ends of the strings ; " Is not that accounted 
holy, which has once been consecrated?" 

" Certainly, my son ; no one ever doubted it." 
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" And have you not the power to consecrate ?" 

" Praised be God $ my humble prayers are not without 
their efficacy," 

" And you allow," I continued— opening the mouth^of 
each purse, and widening it, then slowly drawing to the 
strings again," that the very ground, on which now stands 
the cathedral itself, was not sacred previous to its conse- 
cration ?" 

" Assuredly, my son." 

" Then, reverend and kind father, you must do me this 
one favour. You must consecrate the little spot of ground 
we speak of. Your holy prayers once said, and the body 
committed to the earth with the due rites of the church, 
and the place must ever after be sacred to the one pur- 
pose for which it is devoted. — And here, father, you will 
be put to much trouble, and some expense ; and then, 
many masses will be needed for the repose of the poor 
spirit." I put the purses into his priestly hands. 

" Your arguments are weighty, my son," said the 
Padre, poising the gold on his flexed fingers. " Certainly, 
there can be nothing to urge against reasons so solid. 
And, besides, my son, it were not well to be too unbend, 
ingtoa benefactor of the Church. — It shall be as you 
desire." 

" Thank you, holy father ; it becometh a man of your 
years to be open to conviction.— But, stay ! what will the 
ignorant peasants think, if they chance to find a newly 
made grave in so lone a spot ?" 

" O, I have only to hint that it contains some victim of 
his passions, whom the church will not suffer to rest in 
consecrated ground. — But there needs not even that ! 
for what one of them will Aire to think, when Father Julio 
forbids him ?" 

"And then, the woman with whom I live — 1 have 
warned her of the mischief she may cause by suffering 
herself to speak of this matter ; and she is honest : but 
what will lash a woman's tongue !" 
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" The dbpsjrijne of the church.' 

So Agata wm buried in the spot herself had chosen:— 
and meeter w*s it that the beautiful vase, where the spirit 
bad once burned so bright and pure, should crumble there 
iu loneliness, than be laid to mix with fragments of coarser 
clay in mart soared ground ! And the same God, whose 
all-seeing eye surveys the sculptured mausoleum and the 
lettered stone, looked down upon that holy spot, and 
" saw that it was good/' 

No one but Father Julio, and the man and woman with 
whom I resided, was present, when the earth was closed 
upon the breast of my Andalusian ; for immediately on 
the termination of my interview with the former, (—in 
which I had played the part of an Indian at the stake,) I 
fell senseless on the floor of the room, and the next day 
found me raving in the delirium of a fever. Five weeks 
elapsed before I was sufficiently recovered to stir from my 
chamber. During the whole of this time, I was the ob- 
ject of a hospitality such as I could have met in no other 
place than Cadiz. Not only my employers lavished en 
me every attention it was possible to show were I even 
their brother* but the most ordinary of my acquaintance 
had some little mode of testifying his anxiety and regard 
—a kind word, if nothing else. Then, too, I learned a 
lesson in human character which I hope I shall never 
cease to remember, viz. that the same individual jnay 
possess faults, or indulge in vices, and yet display the 
very virtues which are most their opposite*— like flowers 
breaking through a. crust of snow ; for the priest, avari- 
cious and haughty though he was, watched by my bed's 
side with the tenderness and solicitude of a parent, and 
when he heard me once in my delirium repeat the pro- 
mise I had made to Agata to have the flowers she so loved 
bloom upon he? grave, he took care to plant them with his 
own hand — a rare act of delicacy ! which none but a man 
of nice feelings could have displayed.— Perhaps — you 
will say— the open-handed Padre had a third purse dang- 
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ling in golden prospect before the spiritual eyes of his 
imagination. — I think not. 

When my limbs were able to bear me out, I paid my 
first visit to the grave of Agata. I did not go by day ; but 
I stole forth in the silence and dimness of the evening, 
when no human eye observed my actions, and then — 
******** — j took a han df u i of the 

earth from her grave, put it into a little tortoise-shell box, 
which the poor girl had bought for me with the only 
money I could ever persuade her to take* and tying on 
the cover with a lock of her hair (the theft of a sportive 
hour), placed the box into my bosom. 

From that time Cadiz was hateful to me ; though under 
the pure sky of Spain, I seemed to inhale an atmosphere 
that was oppressive. I confined myself closer than ever 
to my business ; and when the solicitude of my friends 
would force me out, I stole alone to the ramparts* There 
I would sit for hours, scarcely conscious of the breeze 
that fanned my hectic cheek, and holding in my hand the 
little box, which I would gaze on till the tears streamed 
down upon the lid,— when I would wipe them off with 
Agate's handkerchief, lest they should sully its brightness. 
Always then I fek relief; and, then, I would fall on my 
knees, and clasping the box in my hands, pray to God for 
forgiveness. — My health was fast decaying, when my em- 
ployers offered me the sole agency of their business at 
Cumana. I cared not for the lucre of the office; but I 
should change the scene,— -and that to me was every 
thing. So I accepted the offer. 

The last, rays of the setting sun were shining on the 
little hill I have so often mentioned, when I paid my last 
visit to the grave of Agata. It was a beautiful spot :— 
The grass grew fresh above it, and the odorous flowers, 
emblems of her own loveliness, clambered up its sides, and 
twined around the little cross at its head. They seemed 
planted there by the hands of angels. I knelt down, and 
prayed long and fervently. — As I rose relieved, I saw a 
19* 
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snake steal from under one of the flowers and Cud around 
the cross. It was a horrid sight! so like myself, as I had 
crept, with hiddaa fang, upon, her kmeHneas, coiled round 
the cross of her faith, and blasted with venomous breath 
the bud of her beauty. I screamed with honour, that 
the reeks around nee echoed, and grasping the serpent in 
my hands, I tore him, trampled his writhing body under 
my feet, (but not npon the grave of Agata,) till it was 
one heap of bloody clay. When the deed was over, I 
looked upon my stained hands with the delight of a mad. 
man :— " Would to God, dear sainted Agata!" I cried, 
throwing myself flat upon the blessed sod, and aposfaro* 
pfennig the spirit of my victim, " diet my serpent blood, 
thus spilled at thy grave, would atone tor tby death ! 
Gladly would I shed it, drop by drop, and as the last spot 
crimsoned the flowers, rejoice that my sacrifice was ac- 
cepted, and that I now could dwell with thee, in Heaven, 
Agata! But, alas! k is better as it is— better that I 
should linger, solitary, through long years of penitence, 
lengthened out by the torments of conscience ! too small 
atonement lor nay foul offence t"-~and kissing the green 
turf, I plucked one flower, placed it in my bosom near the 
little box, and tore myself from the spot. 

The next day, I was sailing, a miserable man, for the 
coast of Terra Fima. 
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CHAPTER I. , 

Palsuifuennet vU on M4deciu qui nw plant ; je peon qu'il rituaira, ear il est 

booffim. 

L$ JKMari* mmtgri hU. 

" Hbbs's the doctor, sir ! hero's the doctor ! Now you'll 
see ! None of your little, wrinkled, black-faeed Span- 
iaxds>that areaagoodas a dose of jolop for a well body only 
to look at ; bell cure you in less than no time, sir.-— Walk 
in, Doctor/' 

This was said by good Mrs. Ptisan, my English nurse, 
m she opened the door of my sick chamber to let in the 
man of squirts. And how was this? Why, I had scarcely 
been three months at Cumana, before every body began 
to discover that I was in a very bad way* I was emaci- 
ated, and subject to fits of deep dejection, wbfch, though 
they found it very easy to rouse me from them, would 
invariably return the moment the excitement ceased. It 
could be owing to nothing but the climate— O, nothing in 
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the world but the climate— which did not agree with Mr. 
Lew's northern complexion.— Thus I was obliged to run 
the gantlet of their kind inquiries and commiseratiots 
till I was fairly driven for refuge into bed. My good, 
natured persecutors then persuaded me, in the very teeth 
of my reason, to give myself over to the hands of a brace 
of Spanish leeches, who, as Mrs. Ptisan very accurately 
described them, were " as good as a dose of jolop for a x 
well body only to look at." These gentlemen did all in 
their power to rid me of my complaints, by ridding me of 
every material on which the said complaints could act— 
which was certainly proceeding on philosophical princi. 
pies. They starved me till you might have made a 
drum-head of my stomach, bled me till my arteries would 
have sold for fiddle-strings, and dosed me till my coecum 
was a mere bag-pipe, my colon fit for nothing but a ser- 
pent, and my rectum, the most fundamental part of the 
whole establishment, forgot its Janus character to solely 
act French-horn. I believe they would have furnished 
a complete orchestra with my body, but not relishing the 
overture, I one day, in a fit of despair, put my hand under 
the valance, and threatened the musical gentlemen very 
significantly, that, if they did not instantly leave the room, 
I would beat such a tatoo upon their craniums that their 
olfactory nerves should tingle ever afterwards at the mere 
sight of earthenware, — besides obliging them to swallow 
their own mixtures. The licentiates, terrified, especially 
at the latter part of this threat, which they knew if put into 
practice would render them fit subjects for a post-mortem 
examination, thought proper to decamp, displaying in 
their retreat the most beautiful demonstration of the 
power of the gastrocnemiac muscles I have ever wit- 
nessed. Relieved from these blood-suckers, I was about 
to leap from the bed, and devour the first eatable I could 
lay my hands on, in order to supply the necessary juices 
for future horse-flies ; but my nurse, who was really a 
kind-hearted fool of an animal, exclaimed, with tears in 
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her eyes, that it would certainly be the death of me, and 
begged me to let her send for an English physician who 
had lately made several important cures,— « Not," added 
Mrs. Ptisan, "but that some people do manage to give 
him the slip ; but then, it is not his fault, for he does 
every thing he can to prevent their dying easily." So I 
suffered myself to be once more fooled, and the physician 
was sent for. " Walk in, Doctor," said my nurse. 

In entered the acting partner of the long.established 
firm of Mors, Morbus, <$• Medicus. The curtains at the 
windows being closed, and the day very near its decline, 
I could not distinguish his features as I lay upon my 
back ; but I observed that his step displayed the gravity 
becoming in undertakers and physicians, and that his 
abdomen was of a rotundity which could never have been 
produced by feeding on antimony and ipecacuanha. 

The doctor seated himself at the head of my bed, 
crossed one leg carefully above the other, rolled up his 
cuffs with great deliberation,— and the farce commenced. 

" Let me feel your pulse, sir. Hum ! — ha !— let me 

see. My dear sir, you are very sick indeed. For, as 
Hippocrates says— thus translated, in the able commentary 

of Ludovicus Duretus " In Coacas Hippocrati," 'Qui 

cum lassitudine, caligine, vigiliis, cumate, sudatiuncula, 
aestu incandescunt, pessime aegrotant.' Or, if you would 
prefer it in the original Greek, Kwriw&ss, &x*>v£i8s$s, ay- 
£wrvoi, xo)fuvruS$€g, fyid " 

" But, Doctor, there is no need of all this learning to 
tell me what I know already; Fd much rather have your 
opinion than that of Hippocrates." 

"Than that of Hippocrates! — I don't thank you for 
the compliment at all, sir. Why, sir, we should all be 
dead had not Hippocrates lived; for, as that divine old 
man of Cos remarks, Ev *v$ mita, xoiXnjs £pq>u " 

" Psha, Doctor, let us to the point at once ; I am not 
child enough to relish this parade." 
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" But," continued the steward of Death, no ways moved 
by what I had said, "— oaiXinc iwutoptfvtg, «nujMi H 
to^r » 

" O, for God's sake, hare done, Doctor! Why, you're 
worse than my fattier, who used to crowd hie sermons 
with Greek and Latin to such a degree, that even die 
village schoolmaster declared he was puzzled ; — he be- 
lieved, he said, he knew as much of the ancient languages 
as Parson Levis, but he never could find room to thrust 
them in on all occasions,--- and Peleg Cordery was no 

"Peleg Cordery?'' screamed the disciple of Hippo- 
crates, "Ha!— Parson Levis t— it can't be!— By G-, 
but it must be though! Nurse, draw the curtains.— 
Ah, Jerry my boy! don't you know me ? your old school, 
mate, Harry Smith? Damme, if I a'n't glad to see 
you!"— end the burly doctor wrung my hand with such 
ludicrous energy, that I knew not whether most to scream 
at his sudden appearance, laugh at his unprofessional 
hilarity, or roar at the pain he inflicted. " Devihsh'glad 
to see you !" he repeated, again wringing my hand, with 
a cordiality excessively considerate to his patient. 
" Not sick, I hope, Doctor ? in spite of your business." 

" Sick ? Nurse, leave us a little while ; I will knock 

with my foot when I want you, my excellent Mrs. Ptisan. 
—There. Sick ! Ha, ha, ha ! Why, Jerry, I suppose I 
shall now have as hard work to persuade you you're 
well !— Get up ! Out of bed this instant ! I'll cure you !" 
" But, Doctor, did you not say just now that I am very 
sick? Pessimd — mind you that." 

"Sick! No more sick than " Here the 

learned pill-roller used an expression, which, from the 
reverence due to that grave body, the physicians, I beg 
leave to omit. " Why, don't you know we must fit our- 
selves to all the whims of our patients ? Lord G — , man ! 
if I were to tell every one I visited how little he needed 
ray services, I should starve— starve, sir, completely! 
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Why, Jerry, 1 thought you'd more sense. Your uncle 
was the only man I ever knew fool enough to tell his pa- 
tients the troth. Curse me, if I know how he became so 
rich ! But get up, man, O, I'm so glad to soeyoui 

Do you remember how we curried old Cordery's hide 7 
Ha, ha ! how the old rascal roared ! By the Lord, I 
shall never forget it as long as I live.— And what became 
of Hazard, hehl drowned, shot, hung, or what — heh ? 
—-—But, bless me, I forget in my joy what I came 
for 4— out of bed, man— out of .bed, this instant ! You're 
no more sick than I am — net a bit more ! outofbed,Isay! 
Here's a hand for you.— So," 

I had never felt myself sick, except while actually un- 
der the teeth' of my Spanish leeches ; therefore, Smith's 
words seemed to restore me at once to all my strength, and 
I began to relish his good^humour. " Oh!" I groaned, as if 
it pained me to rise, " Softly, good Doctor, softly. Ah!— 
I'm afraid you'll be the death of me; for, as the learned Lu- 
dovicns Duretus remarks, in his commentary " In Coajpas 
Hippocrati," * Qui cum lasaitudine, caligine,' and so on, 
4 pessime sgrotant.'— Oh ! pessim&, Doctor— pessime !" 

" Bravo, Jerry ! I see your'e the same merry rogue 
that administered the carminative to Peleg through his 
epidermis. But no more of your nonsense ; Leave Hip- 
pocrates, to the devil, with all other impostors. Up with 
you, man ; I long to embrace you* Up, up !" 

" Oh, oh, Doctor! not so fast ; you know, I am a very 
sick man; for as Hippocrates has it, in the original 
Greek " 

" Psha ! * No more of that, Hal, an thou lovest me.'— 
Why Lord, Levis ! you may thank your stars that you 
lighted on an old friend so opportunely— it has saved you 
from a world of puking and purging— and God knows 
but from death hselfl That's right ! Now dress your- 
self. Why, man, to tell you the truth— if my joy had 
not made me forget myself, I believe I should have kept 
you ia bed a week longer for the honour of the profes* 

Vol. II. . 20 
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sion.— Now, let's hug. ByG— ! I never was so happy 
in my life— but when my wife died. But when did you 
get here? how came you here? what are you doing? 
heh ? Where's Dick Hazard ? and all the rest of them ?— 
Come, out with your budget !*— -" 

" Stop a minute, most learned Doctor. I got here, four 
months ago ; I came here, in the good ship Halcon ; I'm 
nmlring my fortune rapidly; Dick Hazard is hung and 
rotten; and ■ ■" 

"Dick hung? 'Gad, I thought as much! However, 
Dick was 'clever for some things, and had a most manly 
frame ; I wish I had had the dissecting of him. Well ! 
rest his bones.— And what's become of all the rest of our 
old cronies ? O, my God ! I've so' many things to say ! 
I shall, burst before I know which to bring out first." 

" No matter, Doctor — let them all put at once ; for, as 
the divine oldman of Cos observes — though I can't repeat 
the Greek—, When the belly's filled with -. " 

"0> confound you ! And so, you understood my last 
very appropriate quotation, heh ?" 

" Understood it ! To be sure I did : it was plain enough, 
in all conscience. You had better take care, Smith ; if 
you are so ready always with your tumid quotations, you'll 
light on some scholar perchance, and then you'll be 
blown up with a vengeance for your indecorum." 

" Well, this must answer for to-day, for we've kept Mrs. 
Nurse waiting, rather too long ; and it wont do for me to 
lose any of my interest in that quarter." He knocked 
with his foot. 

Mrs. Ptisan absolutely screamed, when she saw me out 
of bed and dressed. " Well already ? Now, did you 
ever ! La, Doctor Smith, you beat any thing I ever 
knew : I'm sure that Doctor Pockatease, you talk so 
much about, wasn't half so great a man." 

The knight of the pestle, much to my amusement, im- 
mediately resumed his professional gravity. «Wby, 
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truly, Mrs. Ptisan, as you observe, it is a most wonderful 
Care, and is owing in a great measure, no doubt — that is 
to say, is to be attributed, in a certain degree, to the ex* 
cellent constitution of the patient ; but still, I have a cer- 
tain remedy, which, I may say without vanity, is known 
to no other member of the profession — and is almost a 
panacea. Providence has been pleased to entrust it to 
my poor hands, and I have, under its means, been blessed 
with my share of success ; but still, all is not done. 
Here, Mr. Levis ; you will take these powders immedi- 
ately on awaking in the night — which you will not fail to 
do at half-past-twelve. My good friend, Mrs. Ptisan, will 
place a bowl of barley-water at your bed's side, so that 
you may reach it readily in the night. Stir the powders 
in, and drink directly. For, as De Graaf observes, " De 
Organis Generationis,"— Fac sis memor, care Jeremia, 
ut in matulam tuam haec medicamenta conjicias. Nescio 

ullum narthecium magis aptum. Ah ! risum tene, mi 

amice ; habenda est ratio famse nostras. Ego me tus 
fidei committo. — Tenes ?" 

The nurse was in raptures at this display of learning. 
She lifted up her hands and eyes. " Did you ever !" 

As for myself, it was as much as I could do to refrain 
from laughing at the gravity which the doctor affected. 
Wishing, however, to impress Mrs. Ptisan with the same 
respect for my acquirements that she showed for my 
friend's, I answered,-^" The caution which De .Graaf 
gives is certainly just — and shall be attended to ; for, as 
Aurelius Celsus remarks, in his work "De Medecma," 
—Fac sine cura sis, doctissime Doctor. Curabo. Tu 
me non occidisti, et beneficiarum magis sum memor 
quam ut celebretatis tuae arcem hostibus prodeam." 

" Now, did you ever !" cried my nurse, — " I never saw 
such learned gentlemen in my life*" 

" Sat est," said the doctor, keeping up the joke ; "Jam. 
que Yale, mi Jeremia." i 
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" Et tu, cliniee peritissime, Hippocratis diacipulontin 
omnium eruditissime,iiiteipreti8que ejus Dureti studiooa- 



e, tu bene Tale." 

1 Did you ever !" said my muse, as she opened the 
door for Smith : "Lord! I cbotike those issmes so!— 
rootitimme! stociysissime ! — This way, Doctor." 



CHAPTER II. 



What ! Jeremy holding forth 1 

Love for Love. 



And holding forth against what ? Against the taste of 
the day. O, I hate a reformer ! cries one. And so da 
I, says another. But what if he reform in his own de- 
fence ? O, that alters the case ? exclaims the one. Host 
essentially, subjoins the other. 

Now, the case stands simply thus. Jeremy Levis, Au- 
tobiographer fro tern., has dared to insert in these his me- 
moirs several very naughty chapters — naughty, for as 
much as certain characters figure therein in dresses that 
suffer their natural shape to appear, in open contempt of 
the canons of the day, which expressly declare, that no 
gentleman shall be countenanced in decent society, who 
does not encourage the cotton trade by thrusting balf-a- 
pound of wadding under his axillae, and that no lady shall 
be authorised to flirt, except she advocate the theory of 
Monboddo, and at the same time assert her just right to be 
ranked a species of the genus simia, by mounting, on the 
saddle of her second lumbar vertebra, a thing, in shape 
a freemason's apron tied to a sausage, yeleped tyvrtwre; 
and, in consequence of the said naughty chapters, he, the 
tforesaid Jeremy Levis, stands in imminent peril of being 
larked at by every shag-eared mongrel critic, who, be- 
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cause fofsotrth he follow* at a lady's heels, thinks him. 
self the defender of her delicacy, or, because he himself 
has neither scent nor speed, believes all other dogs unfit- 
ted for the chase, or still better, who is ready to do any 
dirty office for a plate of bones, and therefore, as Swift 
says, will growl the more, the less he finds to pick. 
Alas for thee, ill-fated Jeremy ? thou wert warned of this, 
when Peleg rapped thee on the knuckles for making 
dog's-ears in thy primer ; and now thy hour is coihe, and 
* curd of low degree' shall yelp at thee, and snap at thine 
unwittingly offending legs, because, forgetting that little 
braces like them can feel indignities as weH as greater 
beasts, thou hast tumbled them over in the dust, or thrust 
them into the kennel ? 

But, Levis, honest Levis, you are lapsing into 

rhapsody. You forget, that, by your own confession, you 
stand arraigned at the joint tribunal of Common-Sense 
and Good-Taste for naughtiness in chaptef-making, and 
other like offences. The case has been stated. The evi- 
dence has long ago been given on both sides. We will 
suppose the jury, packed of* little dogs and all,' have found 
you guilty.' What have you to say why sentence of the 
law should not be passed upon you, that you be banished 
from all ladies' *centre-tables, for low-life scenes 'and 
vulgar conversations?: 

Hear me then. — X stand accused (as well as I can. 
learn) of vulgar writing,— of bringing into this, my histov 
ry, men in pea-jackets, women without stays,— of making 
them act before the reader in some drunken tavern-, 
scene, or even lower, — and, worst of all, of introducing 
them iii language coarse as die clothes I put upon them. I 
win not take these points up separately, and pleaij to each, 
but join diem all together, under one vile name— -vulgari- 
ty, and sometimes speak of them as one, sometimes ex- 
amine a particular part, as shall seem to me most fitting. 

Now, let me ask — how is society composed? Merely 
of men who call their breeches inexpressibles, and we- 
20* 
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men who blush to hear such queer thing* spoken of as 
legs ? Or are these embodied spiritualities mixed with 
beings of a coarser loam — vile, shocking men, who clothe 
their naked persons with a shirt, and bear, in the fess- 
point of their face argent, a nose statant-gardant of tbe 
same, crined sable in the nostrils gules,— old-fashioned 
women, who sleep in nightcaps, and cannot ride unveiled 
noi*.sigh " My horse perspires ! O, che bestia /" f And 
then, where shall we seek for humour ? In the ball-room 
of a .city belle, where feet and fiddlesticks, bass-viols and 
base hearts, where all things instrumental, move by mea- 
sure, save the tongue ! Or in the bar-room of a country 
innkeeper, where jokes and jorums, thick pitchers and 
thick skulls, where all things spiritual, are cracked un- 
counted, though not without account? The answer 

" We grant it," you will say, " good Jeremy, just as you 
would have it. We have no objection to the scenes 
themselves, — they suit the promise on your title-page ; 
but wherefore need the language be so coarse ?" Why 
not say at once, sweet Reader, " Good, modest, gentle- 
manly Jeremy, give us the bottle — we like it well ; but 
throw away the spirit ?" If you really have, my Reader, 
an infant's innocent fondness for glass, you may suck as 
many empty bottles as you please ; but you must do it in 
other company ; for when you dine at my table, I shall 
feast you with the richest wines the cellar of my brain can 

furnish. But, to be serious : — 

Had I introduced these vulgar characters conversing 
with the ease and finish of polite persons, I should have 
erred not only against the truth of my history, but even 
against the spirit of the work considered as a mere novel 
Can the reader suppose for one moment, one single mo- 
ment, that I delight in such language as is used by Mrs. 
Coming, and the Fox family, and Mr. and Mrs. Spits ? 
Wit, or humour, will, with those who relish it, often excuse 
.great grossness : but nothing can be more disgusting than 
insipid vulgarity : — As in chalybeate waters we disregard 
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the bitterness for the sake of their briskness ; bat take 
water of the purest mountain rill, and expel the air that 
gives it ail its life, and the vapid draught shall make the 
stomach sicken. — Yet what if I had consulted my feel- 
ings ? Would not the truth of the picture have been 
thereby destroyed ? Let those answer who have had to 
do. with such people. As for my uncle Jeremy, the actor, 
the lieutenant, the sergeant, and Dr. Smith, whose vul- 
garity is of a different species, consisting not in those cor- 
motions of pronunciation, which, to the ear of a well- 
bred man of taste, are more hateful than loud talking in 
a woman, or the music of a hogstye, but in a profusion of 
coarse oaths, with here and there a trifling indelicacy, I 
have only to ask the reader which he would prefer ; — to 
retain them as they are, their characters developed solely 
by their actions and their conversation, or have me imitate 
the modern novelists, who treat us to a wonderful descrip- 
tion of the mental qualifications, peculiar habits, and style 
of speech of their several heroes, (-which leads one to 
imagine that the said heroes must each have had a win- 
dow in his breast, for the particular and private inspec- 
tion of the sage who was to make out for the star-gazing 
community a table of their altitudes and depressions-) 
and then tack to the end of it a dialogue which would 
suit any other set of speakers just as well ? — The reader 
will find I have never made a real gentleman indulge, in 
the slightest degree, in similar grossness. It is true I 
have known men of birth and education (men of taste 
too,) as coarse in their ordinary converse as though they 
had been bred on dunghills ; and so I have seen a butcher 
turn aside his head when he struck his victim, and a sur- 
geon troubled at the pain he was inflicting on his patient, 
— so I have heard of a thief's sparing the pocket of a 
poor man, and a lawyer's refusing a bribe from a crimi- 
nal^-HBo I have known an old maid to take pleasure in the 
happiness of young people, and a reviewef to eulogize a 
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work of stftriittg merit ; but these ftfe alt rttc cases, attd 
we are not disputing about the treatment rfidiotf yflCim fei 
Admitting my defence, thus fhr, as sntuffitctory, toe** 
is yet a greater accusation to be answered. I stand 
charged with using coarse expressions and allusions' tira 
where I am supposed to speak mysel£-* horrid crime m 
this most modest age. My publishers hare tohf me, that 
a gentleman, whose knowledge of the pubHc taste ren. 
ders him fhlly Competent to pronounce on such a qties. 
tiott, entered their store when some sheets of this Wrtk 
lay upon the desk. Haying cast his eye, at their reqtfest, 
over one or two of them, he pointed to the twettty .third 
line oq the two-huudred-and4hirteenth page of the first 
volume, and said, "Though I, and no other man who is 
not tainted with squeamishness, can hare the least objec- 
tion to this passage, yet I would advise the writer to make 
seme alteration ; for, depend upon h, as it is it will not 
please the public/' Whoever the iadmdxral may be, I 
thank him for his friendly advice, which, however, I hart 
not chosen to follow. If I am to climb into the favotr of 
the public only by flattering its nauseous prudery, I will 
turn my back upon it at once ; for I would rather my 
limbs should rot in inactivity than thus be used. My work 
shall force its way to notice by its own merits, or moulder 
on the shelf; — no offspring of my brain shall lose their 
manhood because the public is fond of childish trebles.*— 



» I may wait bo pe imiMsd to spon fc warmly on thts subject ; siaeeltm*** 
ferer (and I believe the reader is no lees) by the old maid's parity of whfch I 
complain. Two or three passage* have bee* swept from tftewofk by aw tmm* 
less publishers, others maimed in their most important members, and here ant 
tie* a picked word turned freartfto ranks to jive natoe to some pa*fed» satf- 
defunct expression, that can scarcely null trigger in the service for which it wu 
recruited. And why r forsooth 1 l^fecAvsettierewBiBJfyeljeetistfteBlesvi) 
themselves, but merely to bring the regiment on a level with the beggarly train- 
bands oftne day. One whole scene, which, if (here be any wefrwrfttenpssngei 
lathe wosk, ranked certainly among the best whether in paint of style or of bv 
venfton, has been omitted at the conclusion of the 24th chap. Of aX. ff.— WW 
nefoa/y awning that eoachsrioa, but nmdermg a Use in 0* Miming of tke 
next chapter (sc. ".No doubt of it, Mr. Spits,'*) a mere flat AjwTyet, Bpdri my 
Jtoroau* ananattt » geawamaa, the* wnaaottasng feat* net i»uWeawJ* 
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ponged 01 altered passages, but what I would read to a motbeT,awlfe,adaafftW 
a sister, bad I such connexions, without a moment's hesitation. Surely " Tbe 
. times are out of Joint ;" and would to God that some more skilful operator wooM 
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I suppose had I used the root of the objectionable word, 
and written " or with as lavish a lap as a tralfo bestows her 
favours," or, making a name of it, in imitation of Butler, 
— "as TruUa bestows her favours," no one would find 
fault ; because, in the former ease, without speaking of 
the advantage gained by the additional purity of the 
English, none but a blue would understand itr— and it 
makes no matter what a blue reads, and, in the latter 
case, neither blues, nor any other class of coloured fe- 
males, would be aware of its meaning, and little Misses 
wh\> are fond of reading of high-life would mistake it for 

the name of some court lady of distinction. 1 would be 

the last man to recommend the introduction of obscene - 
ness or actual vulgarity into writing ; but I do protest 
against this frittering down the masculine energy of a 
language merely from an over nice respect for the delicacy 
of the other sex. At this rate, literature bids fair to be- 
come ere long of very doubtful gender. In the name of 
Folly, if the hour must indeed come, let it come at once I 
Burn all the mighty masters that have taught the world 
till the commencement of the present century! drag 
Literature from his attic story, pull off his breeches, slip 
a petticoat on his emasculated limbs, seat him in a 
rocking-chair in a drawing-room, and, with some impas- 
sioned poet for his scribe, let him dictate with squeaking 
voice mellifluous fairy-thoughted mottoes for sugar-phim 
wrappers ! — For my own part, I do not write to please the 
other sex. Stay ! do not mistake me ; in making this 
assertion, my reference id not confined to the passages you 
suppose — for, were every scene of humour cut from the 
book I would still assert the same ; I speak merely in the 
character which I see you are determined to give me, 
that of a novelist. No young, unmarried woman, ought 



attempt restoring them to their proper power* ! But, if none else will undertake 
the task. I mutt tarn bone-ietter myself, supplying the place of skill by the ho- 
nesty of my Intention, and the seal of my endeavours. 
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to be permitted to read a novel of any description. Had 
I a daughter with a heart of ice, and a face as grim as 
the lion's head on an antique knocker, she should never 
pore upon a tale of love to make that ice smoke or induce 
her to believe that her face was as good as her neighbour's. 
Nature teaches us to sigh soon enough in all conscience, 
without our needing the bellows of imagination to inflate 
the lungs prematurely.— I repeat, I do not write to 
please the other sex ; but, as the other sex will read my 
" Life," because they fancy it to be* a novel, I recom- 
mend to the younger portion to peruse the very chap- 
ters most parents would bid them omit, and warn them 
against those which most parents would select. The 
latter (such for instance as are contained in the Third and 
Sixth Books,) may inflame the mind ; but the former will 
leave it as quiet as before, — for when the breath escapes in 
laughter the coals of the imagination have no chance to 
kindle. * As to any indelicacy of language in such scenes 
— *- We will not return to that subject ; it is absurd to 
speak of it.*-* But let no man cry out against me, that 1 
would trample down the refinement of the day, and re- 
store the growth of those impurities which are now hap- 
pily rooted out from the fair fields of literature. If he 
love the taste of thistles, let him turn his tail upon the 
vigorous, wholesome plants he thinks impure, and browse 
on ; I feed not asses. 

My Lords (-Common-Sense and Good-Taste-) I have 
finished my defence. Let me not hang upon your judg- 
ments ; but decide at once. — And to the many friends of 
Refinement that I see around me, and who, from igno- 
rance of your lordships' characters and office, may 
grumble at a just decision, permit me thus to say :— I am 
ready with the foremost to promote the cause of any real 
good. Prove to tae that society is one whit the better, is 
not the worse, for such nicety as you affect, and I will 
gladly speak of a pregnant woman as a lady of tumid 
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deportment, and call the operation of an emetic a subli- 
mation of the gastric contents. 



CHAPTER III. 

, Interea inter urallerei, 

Qua ibi aderant, forte unam adaptcio edolestentulaav 
forma....! So. Bona fortaate. Si. Etvoltu, Sofia, 
• Adeo modeato, adeo muto, ut nihil supra. 

Tmi.—JiiUria* 

Bat, O ! Argaleon follows her •— So Night 
, Treads on the footstep* of a winter's Son 
And stalks all black behind him. 

Mmrriage Ji-lt-mode. 

It the Reader be familiar with romances, he will look 
for no more love' adventures in this Life of Sixty Years, 
He will hardly suppose that, after the desolation which 
had fallen on my feelings, (as recorded in the preceding 
Book,) my heart could ever again become devoted to the 
power it had so fatally worshipped : but, though the hur- 
ricane had swept before its violence the fires of the sacri- 
fice, the altar stood unbroken, and the flame was des- 
tined yet to be renewed, — though not indeed to burn with 
equal brightness. 

It is an absurd notion that we can love truly but once ; 
as well might we say that a man can never have but one 
friend. As long as the same material remains, and the 
same causes to work upon it, the same result must be pro- 
duced. While the streams of passion continue to flow 
with equal current, the soil they irrigate will still bring 
forth its flowers and its fruits ; and though the tempest for 
a time may swell its waters that they rise above their 
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level sod the blooming bank* are broken down and the 
fruitful fields made desolate, yet, when the flood snbeidefl, 
the rain is repaired, and an earlier harvest overgrows its 
traces. It is when the waste of years has dried the chan- 
nel by slow evaporation, that the soil, made barren, vege- 
tates no longer.* — But enough of preface. 

A month or. two after my plenipotentiary, Dr. Henry. 
Smith, had signed the articles of truce with Death,— when 
the rapier lancet, the blunderbuss pill-box, and the bomb 
olyster, being laid aside, no longer threatened Nature 
with extinction of her forces, I happened to be at mass, 
in the parish-church at Cumana, when my attention was 
ssrack by the appearance of a lady who sat near me on 
the opposite side of the aisle. Though the black veil she 
wore completely concealed her features, yet there wis 
something in the style of her head, and the manner in 
which it was set upon the neck, that left with the observer 
an impression that the face must be beautiful,— a peculi- 
arity which doubtless the Reader himself has often re. 
marked in females, and been puzzled to account for the 
image it stamped upon his mind. The lady was evidently 
c o n scio u s of the admiration of the young Englishman, for, 
as she rose at the conclusion of the service, she drew her 
veil a little to one side, with the apparent motive of ar- 
ranging its folds, and levelled on him for a single -mo- 
ment, the foil power of her eyes. Those eyes ! no man 
has ever described their kind but Byron— albeit in amoet 
rtrange medley of metaphors : — 



* Iinay Mem to many to be refining on ft trifling subject—to be prating nke ro- 
mance la order to titillate the fancies of novel- reading children. It is lucky for 
me then are some who look with very different eyes. Lore has been said, by 
those who, not contented to feel that such thing* are, seek to discover from what 
source thev spring and to what end they flow, to be the m«U passion that counter- 
acts die selfishness of our nature. The continuance of the human species would 
be just as well subserved by mere animal desire ; but the deity has seen lit to 
five man for his happiness a union of soul and sense— perhaps the most beauti- 
ful illustration that can be Jmtancedof that almighty beneficence which basevery 
25S2L COttp,e4 utility with pleasusc (—1 mean true pleasure,— the pleasure of 
BpJeUrus, not of the Epicureans.; 
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The "Ivgi stack eyai tint tMh ob yw 

" Of raya that aey a thonaand thinga at once.'' 

Musket eyes that flash a volley, not of bullets, but of 
rays, (forming, doubtless, that species of luminous bodies 
called shooting stars,) and rays too that nave the faculty 
of speech, is most delicious nonsense ; but nonsense is 
very often more expressive than any shape of its oppo- 
site. — And now that I am on the subject I may as well 
finish. the quotation, and describe the sum of her perfec- 
tions at once, — it will be a saving of time, though at the 
expense of a breach in the paragraph :— 

„ " Heart on her Upe, and eonl within her eyea, 
"Soft aa her clime, and aoany aa her ekiee." 

Such was the Creole, — a beauty scarcely seventeen — 
glowing, burning, in feature and complexion, the very 
child of passion. 

•The act I have mentioned was one that Agata, indeed, 
would not have thought of; but yet it was an act of inno- 
cent coquetry, such as is committed •every day by ladies 
that move in the world, (not of romance,) without de- 
tracting from the modesty of their characters. It had the 
full effect designed, completely substantiating the Cuma- 
nian's claims to the loveliness wherewith my imagination 
had already made her invested. 

I followed the young beauty to the doer of the church, 
and had the satisfaction of seeing her -escorted homeward 
by an ugly, gloomy. visaged -Spaniard, that looked a devil 
under a friar's cowl. €ould there have been any thing 
that would add to my admiration of the lady, it was the 
circumstance of her being thus attended ; for there was 
none of that easy, affectionate indifference in the man's 
deportment, that might mark him to be her father or her 
brother, but he seemed to watch her motions with the 
Vol. II. 21 
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jealousy of a lover, braying her through the crowd as 
though he hated that any other arm than hie own should 
even brush against her garments. She was attended, 
besides, by two female slaves,—- an affectation of state 
very usual in the Spanish colonies. 

Keeping the blacks between me and their mistress, I 
marched very deliberately, though not very coolly, in the 
train of the latter, determined to discover who she was, if 
possible, or at least in what quarter of the city she re- 
sided.— And where then was the sorrow for Agata, 
which had worn me almost to a shadow ? Grief kills in 
poetry; but, in real life, it is seldom more than a tempo- 
rary sickness.* 

I succeeded in following my fair Creole to' the very 
door of her dwelling without exciting the suspicions of 
the Spaniard. She eirtered the heuse^^utto^ bo further 
notice of me, and the man entered likewise.-—! coasffinsd 
my walk for a proper distance, then crossing the street, 
turned directly back upon my steps? and, as I passed the 
house again, easting a side glance at the windows, I flat* 
tered myself that I saw the lady secretly watching from 
behind the silken curtains. 

Thus far, I was stimulated by a mere feeling of admi- 
ration ; but I carried home this little seed of passion, to 
plant it in the rich soil of my bosom, and nourish its growth 
with the springs of imagination. Dear minted Agata! I 
had said, some seven months before, Would that I Might 
offer «j» my life a sacrifice upon thy gram t-~But, it is bet. 
teres it is — better that I should linger, solitary, through 
long years of penitence, lengthened out by the torments of 



k Men and women nay die, I know, of * broke* heart, as weS u fr»» ac- 
tual physical malady, or from having received their discharge in the shape of 
" ^n broken I * * 



a prescription ; tut the disease of a. broke* heart Is chroate, th» <nate»s#roi 
grief acute : this attacks with violence, but is forced at test to raise the siege ; 
that slowly saps the energteaof mind and body, till the whole fafeflteof leesr* 
tern, completely excavated, crumbles into dust without resistance. la toe 
former case, the lover grieves that he has lost his adorable miasm, sad reco- 
vers from the affliction ; in the latter, the wife pinea because she cannot kwe 
her detestable husband, and dies of inward mortification. 
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emseknee* too tmaBakmememftf my fto a/fence! How 
foolish oo o m the thoughts which enthusiasm sends all 
burning from the brain, when we find so short a time 
convert* them into senseless words, a mere heap of cold 
dead ashes! 



CHAPTER IV. 

Hey-day] who have we here 7 Thii to no Father Dominick, bo huge over- 
sow* abfc yltMtar ; tfato to bit adtrntantto wefctag firywr. 

Spanish Frjfmr. 

I need not detail the many little circumstances that 
tended to raise my admiration of the beautiful Creole into 
actual lore, nor the many little contrivances that I resorted 
to in order to make known my passion, nor the success 
which these endeavours had in inspiring her with some- 
thing like a reciprocal affection, without a single inter- 
view having ever taken place between us; for the reader 
can well imagine' it all for himself, knowing, as he must 
do, that there needs no other interpreters in affairs of the 
heart than the eyes,— nay, that the interdiction of speech 
is often beneficial to the cause, not merely because the 
first word spoken by the beloved object might dissolve 
the charm by showing us that we were worshipping mere 
vanity — a head without brains, but because it gives a 
briskness to the passion, on the same principle that a 
stone thrown into a garden brook converts the peacefiil 
stream into a sparkling, noisy little torrent I will merely 
say, that learning on inquiry that Beatriz, (my new 
idol,) was actually engaged to the Spaniard I had seen 
escorting her, I gave up ah 1 idea of seeking an introduc- 
tion to the family — knowing that nothing under Heaven 
could prevail with her father, Creole as he was, to alter 
the connexion he had formed for his daughter, — and im? 
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mediately set my brain to work to devise some plan for 
obtaining a private interview with the girl herself, when 
I was resolved I would marry her, in defiance of both 
father and lover, and at all peril of the consequences. 

While my head was yet teeming with this rash, and 
perhaps ridiculous, scheme, I chanced one afternoon to 
be passing near the home of Beatriz, (an exercise I fre- 
quently took, notwithstanding the danger, which, consi- 
dering the persons I might have to deal with, most cer- 
tainly attended it,) when I observed a very diminutive, 
vulgar-looking man, in the dress of a secular priest, leave 
the house, and move towards me with a step affectedly 
solemn. It instantly struck me that I had seen the figure 
somewhere before, though not very recently. I there- 
fore quickened my pace to meet him. Judge my astonish- 
ment, when I recognized the features of an individual' 
whom I and every body else had long supposed to be sleep- 
ing quietly somewhere in the Atlantic Ocean ! How he had 
managed to rise from the bottom of the sea, or the bot- 
tomless pit, renew his existence, and appear now, in 
South America, a Catholic priest, were all circumstances 
very puzzling to account for : but I could not be deceived 
— there never was another thing like him born of 
woman. 

As the little gentleman had his eyes fixed upon the 
air, trying perhaps to discover the presence of animalcu- 
lae, he did not notice mo who was walking on the earth, 
and L took advantage of his aerial contemplation to pass 
him, turn directly back, and, approaching close behind 
him on tiptoe, bring my mouth to a level with hist ear. 

"Brother sinner," I whispered, in English, and in his. 
own well-remembered bagpipe drone. 

The priest recoiled with most unclerical agility, air 
claiming, in. the vernacular of my native isle, " The Lord 
deliver us !" It was sufficient. I beheld neither an appa- 
rition, nor the devil, but the devil's particular friend 
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Broths* Malachi SnvMto, fornwty casual preaches of die 
wofd.afctfee Bull tavern, county of Middlesex, England, 

" Why— Mc— ^nwbbs!^ I cried, seizing Us hand, 
which- 1 retained in spite of his struggle* to extricate it,— 
"Surely* Aw is a day of marrow and fat things to us 
tori*; yea* it is even as one wore born again, to meet 
with <M friends thus in a foreign land." 

Malachi frowned, and spluttering a basbavoua mixture 
of bad Casttlian and odd scraps of Latin from the mass, 
boot, tried, to summon to his brow all the terrain of 
sacerdotal ire ; but, alas poor man ! hi* head, as the 
reader known, was but a cocoanut, and cocoanuts are 
of a milky nature. It would not do. 

" Come, come, Mr. Snubbs !" I continued, but in a 
lower voice— for several citizens had displayed, in pass- 
ing us, symptoms of angry surprise at my ftaoible deten- 
tion of a minister of their sacred faith, and, to say the least 
against him, Malachi was not worth quarrelling about — 
" this mummery wont pass with me. You fosget, sir, who ' 
was with you at the Bull tavern. — Your reputation lies 
at my mercy ; be quiet, and it is safe." Snubbs's impu- 
dence forsook him : he stood perfectly still. " Now, sir, 
be pleased to- accompany me home— I have something to 
say. to you.— —Hush! don't begin to play the fool again. 
Must I remind you of Miss Paynthurnley? and hex jew- 
els? and the- misstanafy fund? Your liberty, your life 
perhaps*. is in my hands; see that I don't strangle it!" 
The holy man muttered something, and motioned with 
hishandtfox me to lead the way. --0, ha I— thought I, 
— my bird would yet escape! Imust clip his wings. — " No, 
no, fttfeexr-Hk ill beseems a heretic like me to go before 
vow reverence; we wiU walk together." The priest 
submitted; though, had note the suddenness of our ren- 
counter, dashed, every qeal of spirit, or rather impudence, 
from the brazen cbafingdish of his bosom, he must have 
reflected that he might braveme with impunity, — since it 
21* 
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wis more than probable that I could furnish no proofs of 
his villainy, and the thorough Catholicism of the Bpanisb 
Creoles would be sure to turn all the evil from bis 
aspersed character directly upon the head of his accuser, 

I led my captive home. After depositing him safely 
in a chair, and seating myself in front of him, the first' 
thing I did was to look his priestship full in the face, and 
burst into a fit of laughter. 

The spirit of the- holy man awoke at this indignity. 
*' Sinner!" said he, "have you so little- reverence for 
things sacre d " 

"Not when they keep themselves steady," said £ 
"But when these sacred things display sueh amazing 
agility " 

"-So little fear of the Lord's vengeance 1 " con* 

tinued he, without regarding my interruption. 

"In running away from their better halves " con* 
tinued Iin turn, without regarding his. 

"*I weep for<you» most wicked man \ v proceeded he. 
and groaned; 

" I laugh at them, most' righteous Snubbs," proceeded' 

I, and drew the figure of my proposition. "But 

enough of this, Mr. Snubbs, — it is too late in the day to 
preach tome in this manner ; let us at once to business.— 
In the first place, sir, tell me all that has happened to you 
since we parted in Mrs. Spits' chamber,— I have my'rea- 
sons for asking it. And tell it briefly, honestly — if you 
can, and, above all, without canting." 

After a moment's hesitation, Mahtchi, seeing me seri- 
ous, began- after this fashion :— 

" On that horrid night, when the play-acting child of 
the devil shut me up with that lewd Mrs. Spits, the Lord 
was pleased to appear to me in—" 

" Mr. Snubbs ! Will you have the goodness, sir, to re- 
serve your blasphemy for those who like it?" 

"But, Mr. Levis, you desired me to tell my story 
honestly ; and how can I do it, unless I do do it ?" 
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" Well, well, if you must blaspheme, Snubbs, go on, in ' 
your master's name ! only do be a little moderate in the 
enjoyment, for decency's sake." 

" On that night, sir, the Lord appeared to me in a vision, 
and said, ' Malachi, Malachi Snubba ! thou hast sinned,—, 
seeing that, whereas I gave thee the woman Mary Payn- 
thurnley to wife, merely for the good of thy fellows, thou 
hast kept her to thyself, living with her after the fashion 
of men. Now, therefore, thus shalt thou do. Rise on 
the morrow betimes, and get thee hence, even unto the 
city which is called London ; and on the way thou shalt 
forsake the woman : but her precious stones, her gay 
attire, these things shalt thou keep unto thyself—— ' 
'What, Lord! would you have me steal V I said, very 
wickedly. 'Peace, sinner!' answered the voice, 'and 
do as thou art bidden ; for the purpose is holy, though 
now concealed from the eyes of thy understanding. Did 
I not bid thee lay up for my proper service the funds which 
thy brethren intrusted to thy keeping? and wilt thou now 
complain, lewd man?' So I held my peace. And the 
voice continued, c When thou art in London, thou shalt 
find a vessel bound for the port of Cadiz. Take thy 
passage therein. Fear not ; all shall be revealed in due 
time.' So, I rose, and praised the Lord for the sweet 
tidings, and resolved to do as I was bidden." 

"But how are you sure, Mr. Snubbs, that the voice 
came not from a very different quarter?". 

" Because, sir, the words made me feel good— yea f 
they were most sweet and precious to my soul,— and the 
devil, who loves to torment us, would never tell us to do 
any thing that is pleasant." 

"Most sagely reasoned, Mr. Snubbs. — And now put 
yourself on board the vessel." 

"Well, sir, there the voice came to me again; and if 
said to me, ' Malachi !'— and I said, ' What, Lord?'— and 
the voice said, « Lo, thus shalt thou do. Get thee unto 
the master of this vessel, a godly man, and one who fear- 
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etb the Lord, «rtofie» W»a the batf of ray tr,en«Bree whieh 
thonhaet* that h% my oonc*al thee; for tl*w li*H** ia * 
■inful world, Malachi, and tKa voic* of th* heathen hee 
gen* about to* speak «**l of the* and thy good deeds. 
This, tbeaefeie, shajfc thou do, feat perad v s nfturo t^a suf- 
fei for thy righteousness*.' So tib* master—-*-" 

" Et qeleca. Now put thyself in Caow, honest Smbh* 
the* fiwured.of the fenil — I beg yon* pa*xk*t; t man* 
tetsay, of — p «Ap l#rd, pieua Suubbe." 

« Aft Cadis, a* I fey awoke one- aight*. thinking* of the 
tender uweie*of the Lond, and wondering what would 
b^ the «^ crfi^y joun»yjttigibrp!reciptt8si»»ew> I heajai 
a voice «l my bed's side, not like the one befew^ but aaft 
and small as of a woman;; and it aajd» « IHalachi! AhlaeJMf 
— and I asked* in, fea*, ( Who oaUetl* in*? — and the 
voice said* ( Look !' — . and I looked* and U>, aigaeai Ughfc 
sbope in. tiie chamber, and a. woman, stoodt baside we, 
young and weUrfavou*ed, and habited; u* snow* white ap- 
parel. Then I was struck with exeeedjug, teruour* and 
cried aloud, * A vaunt ! get thee hence, thou, lewd one of 
the devil ! thou sbafe not tempt me*' And the vision said> 
* Peace, wretched man ! and learn at. wheal tbou rajlest. 
I am the Virgin Mary* sent to tuift thee feon* the, path 
wherein thou tneadest* and lea4thna f to. Untrue, and qaen 
road. Hear now. For what, puxpgoee,, tbinkeet thou, 
weak njtfptajl as thou,***, that thou hast been^eidesedto 
do the very deeds whick men condemn, tyA for which 
thou mightest have been made to suffer^ even as the 
blessed Apoetjas once did suffer? . for what but? to bring 
thee, to this land of the only true faith,, that tfaou, ttjghfeet 
be converted from thy former heresy, and? be ina^e,^ clean 
and beiy Catholic V Whgnl b^d this, sinner a&t was, 
I began to wax incredulous. A$d; tfce? Virgip* seeong ifc 
said, «0, thai* man. of IMtfe fiutb ! pnt thy band, beneath 
tbe pillow* aj*d tell, me what thou fiiufegt, ' So I put, my 
han<i. beneatjh the pjtfowvanji dcewr forth . the, ]&)% cajake^ 
once belonging to, ray wife, which, the honi ha^coav 
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manded me to keep. 'Now, put thy hand in without 
looking,' said the Virgin, <and take forth what thou 
touchest first.' And I put in my hand, and lo, I touched 
a diamond cross. Then I was convinced, and kissed the 
symbol of the blessed faith, and, leaping from the bed 



" What ! in thy shirt, Snubbs ? O thou naughty man !" 

Snubbs was too warm to feel my profane interruption* 
" I threw myself before the Virgin, and would have em- 
braced her knees* But the Virgin shrunk back. ' Touch 
me not ! 9 she said, * thou man impure ! But get thee 

back again into thy bed, and listen further. Thus 

shalt thou do. In this city of Sodom, thou wilt find a 
man of noble birth) an Andalusian, named Gaspar de 
Mulo de log Sacerdotes, a man that feareth God andf 
cherisheth his holy ministers. His favourite thou art 
destined to become ; and with him shalt thou cross the 
ocean to the New World. There, in the Spanish Main, 
in the province which is called Cumana, there, O Mala- 
chi, shalt thou find the end of thy wanderings, devoting 
thy pioua labour, and the treasures thou hast heaped to* 
gether, to the good of my church, administering the bairn 
of thy wisdom to the zealous among my worshippers, and- 
opening the eyes of the still blinded* Indians. — But, long 
before thou canst do this, O Malachi, thou must purge 
thyself and put on the garments of the true faith ; when 
thy name too shall be changed, for that of Joseph, seeing 
thou hast iled from thy wife even as the son of Israel did 
from the wife of Potiphar.' " 

" Ha, ha, ha !" I laughed, springing from my seat, and 
giving Snubbs a blow upon the back that almost forced 
him from his chair,—" By all that's beautiful ! had the 
son of Israel, looked like thee, thou freckled little lump of 
chastity, he had found no need to go without his cloak!" 

The apostate Malachi, who had commenced his nar- 
rative with, alacrity, and, from an idea that the attention I 
paid to his blasphemous hypocrisy was serious, had con*. 
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tiawed to speak throughout, with a warmth that converted 
kit usually vulgar language into something decent, (as 
the reader must have observed,) new grew sulky, and 
refused to proceed. 

"Come, come, Father Joseph," I said, patting his 
back of twelve inches' breadth, as I would the head of a 
child, or the flanks of a puppy,—" we are new just 
touching on the very part I want to hear. Proceed, if 
you please." But Malachi Joseph sat unmoved, hie lower 
lip protruded like a flogged schoolboy's. How different 
from his conduct at the Bull ! But, then, he was a rogue 
in cover ; now, he felt his character stood before me com- 
pletely naked. 

I saw I must take another course. " Now hear me, 
Mr. Malachi Snubbs*— or whatever else the devil has been 
pleased to call you. Tou are acting, sir, a most absurd 
part, considering before whom the farce is played. Do 
you suppose I brought you home with me, merely for the 
pleasure of hearing you insult the majesty of your. Maker 
and make a jest of the mysteries of his religion ? Come, 
sir, let us deal plainly together. I know more of your 
private life than you are well aware of ; but I will not 
make it a weans to force from you the information I want, 
-^it is my intention to pay, and pay liberally, for any ser- 
vices you eaay render me." 

" Well, Mr. Levis," said little Metachi, somewhat soft- 
ened, " it is apt my fault that you wouldn't hear me, 
when I was going on, so. nicely.^-Wbaft shall I tall you 
now, sir ?" 

" You ree^ember, Mr. Snubba, that when, we met, 
you had ju*t left * gentleman's house. Is it the. hauae 
of Don Gfupai da. Muki S" 

"No, sir ; but of a gentleman whose daughter Don 
Gaspar is soon to many." 

« I knew as miwh^l have natjrely asked in order to 
lead to another oration. Tell me, have you mvch qu 
fluenoe with the. jfamisy V* 
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" Praised be the Lord, they see my virtues. Sister— 
I mean, Donna Meundrosa holds me as the apple of her 
eye ; and Den Cesar cannot do a moment without me,— I 
believe he'd rather part with all his slaves." 

"Asd the young lady?" 

"O, the young lady is still giddy, for she's hat a child ; 
bather heart is in a seeking way— -that is," (quickly 
added MaJachi, ashamed that he had forgotten his apos- 
taey,) " I hope, by the aid of our Blessed Lady/' (cross- 
ing himself,) " she may yet do well." 

" Admirable. — Now, listen, Mr. Snubbs. I believe 
you, sir, to be the most infernal scoundrel in the whole 

captain-generalship of Caraccas: Turn down thy 

coeoanut head, Father Joseph, — you make me laugh, when 

you open your eyes so widely : But we must sometimes 

use a dirty thing whesftfcur necessities urge us. Teu see 
this purse. It is small, but richly lined. Do what I wish 
you, and the purse is yours." 

" But, Mr. Levis* you forget my sacred character." 

" No, sir, 1 do not ; nor do I forget your partiality to 
missionary funds, and admiration for lady's ornaments. 
How can you play the fool so seriously ! Can you not 
deal with me as plainly, as I do with you ? I tell you, sir, 
I know you to be a rascal, and I believe myself to be an 
honest man ; — Shall we make a bargain together?" 

The priest looked gloomy. " If you don't believe in 
my honesty, Mr. Levis, why will you trust me ? I see no 
good it can do you to insult me in this manner." 

"Well, sir, perhaps you are right. I will cease my 
abuse, if you will lay aside your hypocrisy. I would deal 
with you openly. I trust nothing to your honesty ; but I 
bribe your interest. — I wish you, sir, to take a letter from 
me to the daughter of Don Cesar. You stare. It k, I 
acknowledge, asking you to turn traitor to your patron, 
Don Gaspar ; but that's of little importance ; you have 
already turned traitor to your God for the sake of money, 
and for this treachery I will pay you to your heart's con- 
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tent. Carry the letter safely, and do whatever else I 
shall bid you, and that purse shall be made any amount 
you ask, I care not what, provided it be within the limits 
of what I can afford. But play me false, and— t you 
will find, perhaps, I hav$ more power to harm you than 
you imagine. Will you do it, or not ?— Don Gaspar will 
not reward you so liberally as I will, if you serve me truly ; 
Don Gaspar cannot punish you so cruelly as I can, if you 
dare betray me.— Speak out, sir ! Drop your balfoaint's 
mask, and show the devil at once.— Quick ! Will you 
serve me ?" 
<" If you will promise one thing." 
" And what is that, sir ?" 

" That the letter contains nothing against the senortia's 
spiritual welfare." 

Ht O, fool to the last ! Well, I promise you— it shall be 
upon a point that wholly concerns her future happiness. 
— Now, are you willing ?" 

"Yes," answered the priest — but very sulkily. In- 
deed, I had goaded him beyond bearing,— -and most fool- 
ishly, to say the least of my conduct ; but my impatient 
temper could not brook to be trifled with by so black a 
villain. 

" Well -then," I said, my good-humour returning at his 
concession, " 111 retire for a few moments to the next 
room, and write the letter. Tou can amuse yourself, 
holy Father, by counting your beads, or your money." 

When I returned, the priest received me with a smile of 
satisfaction, which at the time merely gave me surprise, 
though it should have excited my suspicions, coming as 
it did from one of his character, one too who had such 
good reason to hold me in mortal hatred. 

I handed him the letter. " I know," I said, " the dan- 
ger I incur by thus confiding in you, — the lover of 
Beatriz is an Andalusian, and her father is scarcely less 
to be dreaded ; but I have no other resource, forjny ob- 
ject can be attained only through your agency. It is, 
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sir, to induce the senorita to grant me a private, and im- 
mediate interview, and you must add your influence to my 
entreaties, promising to sanction this step by being pre- 
sent — Yes, I mean it— you must be present at our inter- 
view ; for I'm confident the young lady, impetuous though 
she is, will not so far forget the respect due to herself as 
to meet me alone— nor do I wish she should." 

" But, Mr. Levis — are you known to — that is — " 

" Sufficiently. Don't trouble yourself about that, Mr. 
Snubbs." 

" Then, sir, you needn't fear. The sehorita shall meet 
you — and that as soon as I can arrange the matter. — I'll 
let you know when, to-morrow morning, Mr. Levis," 
added Malachi, softening his voice as though he were 
speaking to a friend he dearly loved and respected. 

I led the priest to the door. As we were about to part, 
I took his hand, and, facing him, said impressively, " My 
safety, sir, is now in your hands. To one that hates me 
as you must — Peace ! no more foolery. To one, I say, 
that hates me as bitterly as you do, the temptation is strong 
to betray the trust ; but let your avarice keep you honest, 
for I give you my honour, that, if you please me, I shall 
think no recompense too great that a man in my circum- 
stances can afford. And — mark my last words, sir ! I 
am not of a revengeful temper ; But, by the God that 
made us both, if you dare deceive me, I will wreak such 
vengeance on your head, that you shall wish you had staid 
in England and met there the punishment of your vil- 
lainy !" 

" You needn't fear me," answered the apostate, with 
a strange smile, — " I'll serve you even better than you 
wish. Good night, Mr. Levis." 

"Sweet visions to you, beautiful Joseph." 



Vol. II. 22 
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CHAPTER V, 



O, I am ■poU'd, odeoe *y vffiainrt 
Give neiOTM help. 

OOeU*. 

The apostate Snubbs was faithful to bis promise. He 
came the next day to inform me that all things were ar- 
ranged for the interview with Beatriz, which would take 
place that very night, as soon as the fall of darkness 
should render the step sufficiently safe. For this par- 
pose he had engaged an Indian and his wife to leave their 
hut for an hour, in return for a few worthless relies, whose 
influence with the superstitious race the holy father knew 
well enough to save his pocket other coin. Besides him- 
self, Beatriz would be attended by her two maid-servants. 
Who were wholly devoted to the interests of their young 
mistress; and she had made it her particular request, 
that, if I had a servant in whose honesty I could confide, 
I would bring him with me, — as thus, in case any unto- 
ward circumstance should occur to betray our intercourse, 
her character might not suffer. — How my Mercury came 
to deliver the latter part of his message, from Beatriz, so 
faithfully, is a subject of wonder, as the Reader will very 
soon acknowledge. It can only be accounted for by 
supposing, that, as the headof the evangelical go-between 
was an exception to all scientific principles, the angle of 
incidence, which a ray of light might drop upon his brain, 
was always more than equal to the angle of reflection. 

At sunset, then, I proceeded to the bank of the Man- 
zanares,* attended by my servant Juan, a freedman, 



* The Reader will observe that in this, as in the Book preceding, I have spared 
both him and myself any farther description of the country where the scenes «re 
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whose head and heart, though cfesed in a vessel of black 
earth* would have done honour to the whitest clay. I 
found, of course, that the other party was not not yet ar- 
rived* Therefore, acting with the wisdom all mon dis- 
play on such occasions, I did the best I could to unman my 
nerves, and unfit myself completely for the approaching 
interview, by fancying how the lady would behave, and 
forming regular plans of speech and action, which would 
assuredly be found missing the very moment they were 
to come into use. Luckily, however, for my impatience, 
the night in this climate does not keep one waiting long 
its coming, when the sun has once retired, but seems to 
march upon him without its usual forerunner, twilight. 
Very soon after I had taken my station, the few pink 
clouds that rested motionless on the horizon, scarcely to 
be distinguished, in their fleecy lightness, from the portion 
of the sky before whose glowing beauty they appeared in 
iaint relief lost «H their colour, or assumed a darker hue ; 
the unsullied azure of the rest of the heavens grew deeper 
and deeper in its shade : then the stars came forth, in 
number and brightness never known to northern climes ; 
millions of fire-flies sparkled in the air ; while the gloom 
of night, descending thicker, wrapped in terrour the giant 
forms of the trees which crowded the luxuriant banks of 
the Manzanares. For many minutes, that seemed, of 
course, as though they never would have end, I walked 
up and down the little garden of the hut, rapt in thoughts 



•laid than is absonrely necessary , for I suppose him to bave sufficient knowledge 
joT geography to follow me without cwifunon. I would as soon think of giving 
him a description of our own London, where probably he was born and bred, as 
4>f eking out my narrative by tiresome sketches, which could be so much better 
supplied by a book of travels. If he have ever been at Cumana, I am not willing 
to indulge htm in the innocent propensity, inherent in our natures, for killing 
or maiming what is free and happy, by throwing open my fields and bidding 
Mm hunt for inaccuracies: if he have not, I am well pleased that I have now 
the opportunity of recommending to his perusal that delightful work, the Per- 
sonal Narrative of the truly Illustrious Humboldt.— Perhaps, after all, before he 
proceeds any further with this " Life," he had better turn to some Encyclo- 
pedia. A quarto page or two will furnish him with all the information re- 



One thing however it is absolutely necessary for him to remember, with re- 
gard to the population of Cumana, viz.: that though the Creoles an but little 
£duc<LSed, all travellers have bome testimony to their natural acuteneas. 
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whose excitement might scarcely be called pleasant, yet 
with nothing to divert me from their agitating influence ; 
for Juan was too valuable a servant that I should spoil him 
by unnecessary conversation, and there was no sound to 
bre.ak the stillness of the evening, save the scream of the 
carrion-vultures, as they swept over the arid plains of 
Cumana in search of their loathsome food, or the occa- 
sional spouting of the dolphins as they rose in play to the 
surface of the river,— -and pleasant though it is to count 
the stars, when one is in the mood for contemplation, yet 
to the lover waiting for his mistress — waiting too to meet 
her for the first time ! though heaven itself should open to 
display its wonders, there would be little beauty in the 
prospect. 

Presently Juan came running up to me. " I hear them 
coming, sir," he said, in the whisper one naturally as- 
sumes under such circumstances, even when there is no 
occasion for secrecy. 

" Ah ? Hush ! I do not hear them, Juan.' 9 

"No ? Listen now, sir. — There, you can hear them 

distinctly. Blessed St. Francis ! there they are ! Look, 

sir, — a little to your right,— one, two, three — three fe- 
males, and a little man with them ! They are coming, sir ! 
they are coming !" 

" Yes, I see them now ! I see them ! But, Juan- 
look ; they are all dressed alike, all like slaves ; and the 
little man is not a priest. O God! when will they 
come ?" 

"Ah, senor," said my servant, half laughing, "you 
haven't learned to see through the dark as I have. 
Notice, sir, the one in the middle, how ereet she holds 
herself, — and then, she seems to glide along the ground, 
while the others swagger, and tread heavily. And look 
* at the man, sir ! no one walks like Father Joseph." 

He was right. The party was now within three or four 
yards of the cabin, and the stars shone So intensely bright, 
(No one can conceive their lustre, who has never seen 
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them shine but in our dull climate !) that I could plainly 
distinguish the particulars which the eagle eye of Juan, or 
rather his acute observation, had discovered with such 
singular quickness. Where now were the fine speeches 
I had so carefully prepared ! All ceremony forgotten in 
the peculiar excitement of the iboment, I rushed from 
the hut. " Beatriz 1 ?" And the beautiful girl vgas pressed 
to my bosom. * 

For a few seconds I held her in my embrace. Then 
Beatriz gently released herself, and bashfully depressing 
her head upon her breast, said, in a voice whose feminine 
yet deep tones, (deep from the sonorousness of the Ian- 
guage to whose music they were struck,) thrilled to my 
very heart, — " Sefior, I fear I have lessened myself in 
your eyes, by complying so readily with your request ; 
but the persuasions of this holy priest, and— -and the rea- 
sons you have urged " 

"Yes!" I exclaimed, interrupting my mistress in the 
only words I had yet heard her utter, and breaking at 
once into the language of passion,— from that impetuosi- 
ty of my temper, which even in ordinary cases' was fre- 
quently hurtful to the interests I should most cherish, and 
iuvariably where the heart was concerned drove me 
headlong into folly, — "Yes, circumstanced as we are, 
Beatriz, (pardon the freedom — this is no time for cere- 
mony,) what other resource is left us than this? The 

reasons I have urged O, do not speak so coldly ! If 

^ou feel as I do, you will think no time, no place, can be 
meeter than the present, for hearts like ours, Beatriz, that 
would shiver in the cold constraint of ceremony. Is it 
not fittest thus, when the bright stars are out in heaven, 
the only light for lovers, to shine upon our meeting, 
and the stillness that reigns on all things round seems 
meant for our whispers, — is it not fittest thus, at such an 
hour, in such a scene, my Beatriz, that I should repeat, 
for the first time with my lips, what my eyes have so often 
dared to tell you ? that I should pour forth all the passion 

22* 
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etb the LorieMoft^hfefcthe h^lf of myt^evwrw whkh 
thoukast» thai h* n*y <*>ne*al thee * for tbottlipejit war 
sinful world, Malachi, and the wipe of the booth** has 
gen* about t* speak ewl of the* and % good deeds. 
This, thesefeie, shaft than* *>, lest perad v s nfti p e tbo^suf. 
fe« for thy fighteowtfto**' So the master—*-" 

« £t <pMeta. Now put thyself in Cadi*, honest* Sfonjbb* 
ttau feirouredof the* de*il — I beg youe psjxks\; I; Meant 
toisa^i of -r tf*. lord, pieua Snubbe." 

« Al Cadia, aa-t lap awake one night*, thinking* of the 
Under inBret#*o£ the I*ood, and wondering what wxwW 
be the end of my journeying for precipua sin*ei9> I heani 
a voice at my bed's side*, not like the one b*fe«e* but soft 
and arnall asof a woman;;, audit aaic^ 6 3tal*^hi! flfc4aie*if 
-~ and I asked, in, few, « Who oalleth me? — and the 
voice said* « Look !' — and I looked* and to, ague** light 
shone in. the chamber, and a woman staoi beside we, 
young and wel^favouj*d» and habited; h* snow-white ap- 
parel. Then I was struck with exoeedjng, temup* and 
cried aloud, ' A*aua£ ! get thee hence, thou lewd one of 
the devil ! thou shak not tempt roe*' And the vision said> 
c Peace, wretched man ! and learn at. when! thou rarest. 
I am the Virgin Mary* seal to tusa thee from, the* path 
wherein thou tree4est> and lead the* to. the. true, and open 
road. Hear now., For what, pujposek tbipfceet thou, 
weak mortal as theu,a*t, that thou hast beei* ordered to 
do the very deeds which- men condemn, and for which 
thou mightest have been made to suffer,, even as the 
blessed Apostles once did suffer? . for whatbuMe bring 
thee, to this, land of the only true faith*, that tfc0u< mightest 
be converted from thy former heresy, and be rna$le> ancles* 
and holy Catholic. V When I beajfd, tim, sinaejr apA was, 
I began to wax incredulous. And, tj^ Virgin* tyseipg.it, 
said> C 0, thoM manof little faith ! put; thy band, beneath 
the pillow* and. tell, me what thou findnst,' Se I put my 
hand beneath the pijjow* and, dpew. ferjth the, l&}e ; cgakef, 
once bekmgJAg ta my wife, which; the LfOfld had conv 
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mended me to keep. 'Now, put thy hand in without 
looking/ said the Virgin, 'and take forth what thou 
touchest first.' And I put in my hand, and lo, I touched 
a diamond cross. Then I was convinced, and kissed the 
symbol of the blessed faith, and, leaping from the bed 



" What ! in thy shirt, Snubbs ? O thou naughty man !" 

Snubbs was too warm to feel my profane interruption* 
" I threw myself before the Virgin, and would have em- 
braced her knees* But the Virgin shrunk back. ' Touch 
me not !' she said, ' thou man impure ! But get thee 

back again into tby bed, and listen further. Thus 

shalt thou do. In this city of Sodom, thou wilt find a. 
man of noble birth) an Andahisian, named Gaspar de 
Mulo de los Sacerdotes, a man that feareth God ancE 
cherisheth his holy ministers. His favourite thou art* 
destined to become ; and with him shalt thou cross the 
ocean to the New World. There, in the Spanish Main, 
in the province which is called Cumana, there, O Mala- 
chi, shalt thou find the end of thy wanderings, devoting 
thy pious labour, and the treasures thou hast heaped to- 
gether, to the good of my church, administering the balm 
of thy wisdom to the zealous among my worshippers, and 
opening the eyes of the still blinded* Indians. — But, long 
before thou canst do this, O Malachi, thou must purge 
thyself and put on the garments of the true faith ; when 
thy name too shall be changed, for that of Joseph, seeing 
thou hast fled from thy wife even as the son of Israel did 
from the wife of Potiphar.' " 

" Ha, ha, ha !" I laughed, springing from my seat, and 
giving Snubbs a blow upon the back that almost forced 
him from his chair,—-" By all that's beautiful ! had the 
son of Israel looked like thee, thou freckled tittle lump of 
chastity, he had found no need to go without his cloak!'* 

The apostate Malachi, who had commenced his nar- 
rative with alacrity, and, from an idea that the attention I 
paid to his blasphemous hypocrisy was serious, had, con.. 
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tanned to speak throughout, with a warmth that converted 
his usually vulgar language rale sometfeing decent, (as 
the reader must have observed,) new grew sulky, and 
refused to proceed. 

"Come, come, Father Joseph," I said, patting his 
back of twelve inches' breadth, as I would the head of a 
child, or the flanks of a puppy,—" we are new just 
touching on the very part I want te hear. Pieceed, if 
you please/' But Malaehi Joseph sat unmoved, Us lower 
lip protruded like a flogged schoolboy's. How dUfcreat 
from his conduct at the Bull ! But, then, he was a vogue 
in cover ; now, he felt his character stood before me com- 
pletely naked. 

I saw I must take another course. " Now hear me, 
Mr. Malaehi Snubbs*— or whatever else the devil has been 
pleased to call you. You are acting, sir, a most absurd 
part, considering before whom the farce is played. Do 
you suppose I brought you home with me, merely for the 
pleasure of hearing you insult the majesty of your- Maker 
and make a jest of the mysteriea of his religion 1 Come, 
sir, let us deal plainly together. I know more of your 
private life than you are well aware of ; but I will not 
make it a weana to force firom you the information I want, 
-^it is my indention to pay, and pay liberally, fof any ser- 
vices you saay render roe." 

" Well, Mr. Levis," said little Malaehi, somewhat soft- 
ened, " it is not my fault that you wouldn't hear me, 
when I was going oa *>. nicely.— What shall I tell you 
now, sir ?" 

" You ve*w»ber, Mr. Snubbs* that when, we met, 
you had just left a gentleman's house. Is it the. fesus* 
of Don Gqspar do Mulo V f 

"No, sir ; but of a gentleman whose daughter Don 
Gaspar is aooa\ to many." 

"I knew as Bwwh>-~I have no*rely asked in order to 
lead to another question. Tell me, have ywi much in, 
fluenc* with the. fomily ?» 
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" Praised bo the Lord, they see my virtues. Sister— 
I mean, Donna Mehndrosa holds me as the apple of her 
eye; aadDertCesweaHBot doa nKHnent withoAitme,— I 
believe he'd rather part with all his slaves." 

*' And the young lady ?" 

"O, the youngs lady is still giddy, for die's but a child - 7 
but her heart is hi a seeking way — —that is," (quickly 
added Maiachi, ashamed that he had forgotten his apoe- 
tfcay*) " I hope, by the aid of our Blessed Lady," (cross- 
ing himself,) " she may yet do well." 

" Admirable. — Now, listen, Mr. Snubbs. I believe 
you, sir, to be the most infernal scoundrel in the whole 
captain-generalship of Caraccas :— Turn down thy 
cocoanut head, Father Joseph, — you make me laugh, when 

you open your eyes so widely : But we must sometimes 

use a dirty thing whettftuT necessities urge us. Yen see 
this purse. It is small, but richly lined. Do what I wish 
you, and the purse is yours." 

" But, Mr. Levis, you forget my sacred character." 

" No, sir, 1 do not ; nor do I forget your partiality to 
missionary funds, and admiration for lady's ornaments. 
How 'can you play the fool so seriously ! Can you not 
deal with me as plainly, as I do with you ? I tell you, sir, 
I know you to be a rascal, and I believe myself to be an 
honest man ; — Shall we make a bargain together?" 

The priest looked gloomy* " If you don't believe in 
my honesty, Mr. Levis, why will you trust me ? I see no 
good i| can do you to insult me in this manner." 

"Well, sir, perhaps you are right. I will cease my 
abuse, if you will lay aside your hypocrisy. I would deal 
with you openly. I trust nothing to your honesty ; but I 
bribe your interest. — I wish you, sir, to take a letter from 
me to the daughter of Don Cesar. You stare. It is, I 
acknowledge, asking you to turn traitor to your patron, 
Don Gaspar ; but that's of little importance ; you have 
already turned traitor to your God for the sake of money, 
and for this treachery I will pay you to your heart's con- 
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save for it alone ! Let us not waste these precious mo- 
rnents ! moments we may one day, sigh in vain, to have 
return !— Let me but know that you are mine indusohi- 
My, and I shall be contented, Beatriz, secured from the 
only evil I have now to dread on earth." 

" No, it must not be,— we are both too rash,— I fear no 
good can come from such a step— so strangely sudden ! 
I must leave you now. Come, Bona, Felipa," (to the 
slaves) " we must be going. O do not detain my hand, 
senor ! I dare not stay, — indeed, indeed, I dare not J" 

" And will you leave me thus, Beatriz ? thus? Unkind! 
to hold the fruit before my very lips, and snatch it from 
me ? ■ Promise me, then, that you will own no other 
love than mine! Swear — O, swear it to me!— dial 
whatever may threaten, no human power shall force you 
to retract the faith you have this night partly given !" 

" I swear — before my God — my hand, my heart, 
shall own no other lord than you !" 

" Harlot !" cried a voice at the door, with bitter empha- 
sis, (using, however, the coarsest epithet the Castilian 
tongue can furnish,) and a man, taller and larger than the 
priest, rushed into the hut. I had just time to spring be* 
fore him, and intercept, in my own bosom, the stab of a 
poniardhaimed at the heart of Beatriz. 

Such was the violence of the blow that I was dashed to 
the Moor. Juan, alarmed at once at the voice of the as- 
sassin, the shrieks of the women, and the noise of my 
fell, came running in to my aid, with the lamp; but, the 
moment he saw my situation, he set the lamp upon the 
ground, and, without uttering a word, was about to pursue 
the villains, ( — for the priest had disappeared with the 
man that struck the blow.) " Stay, Juan, stay!" I cried, 
detaining him by his clothes, " it can do no goodj — and I 

need O ! I am very faint." The faithful black, whose 

attachment hat! at first shown itself in a very natural de- 
sire for revenge, now recalled to his better judgment, 
knelt down beside me, and raised me in his arms* Then 
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I saw that Beatriz had fainted. "O, look to the lady, 
Juan! -never mind me." My servant, however, acting 
very properly under these circumstances, refused to com- 
ply, merely directing the attendants of Beatriz to a corner 
of the inner apartment, where stood one of those common 
vessels of clay made by the Indian women of Cumana, 
while he continued to bandage my wound with a skilful, 
ocas that would have done honour to the oldest thorough- 
bred surgeon, and a tenderness that would have disgraced 
the youngest student that takes lessons at the slaughter- 
house of St. Bartholomew's. 

By means of the water, found in the vessel, Beatriz 
was recovered ; but, instead of relapsing, when she saw 
me before her covered with blood, she seemed to lose all 
sense of weakness, and, springing from the arms of her 
servants, threw herself on the hard day beside me, and 
broke into passionate exclamations of grief and endear- 
ment, interrupted by imprecations on the murderer, as she 
called Don Gaspar, and the priest who had betrayed us 
into his power, while, again and again, she kissed with 
ardour my hands, and forehead, and lips, mingling tears 
with her caresses. — This conduct, though, at the time, 
owing to the sickness and pain occasioned by my wound, 
it affected me but little,* often recurred on my memory 
during my convalescence, and proved not the least effica- 
cious of unguents. * . 

When her transports were somewhat abated, Beatriz 
turned her thoughts to the helplessness of my situation. 



* Love in romances rises superior to the debility of sickness, or the sharp 
agony of a sodden wound ; but, in real life, it is chained, like every other feeling 
nf the mind, for ever to the body,— strong in the latter*B strength, impotent in 
its weakness. Sorrow, and the sense of guilt, as I have shown before, affect it 
not, except to increase its power,— for they too are feelings of the mind ; but sap 
the body's vigour, and make its nerves irritable, or rack it with sharp pains,— no 
matter whether your agent be slow disease, or famine, or the knife, — and where 
is this brilliant rainbow that spans the lurid heaven of man's life of storms? 
where this mighty lever that has overthrown whole empires, at a woman's smile, 
and built up others on their salt-sown ruins? O, go watch the pretty bubbles 
blown by children ! beautiful in colours, perfect in their form,— but broken by the 
first wall they encounter in their easy voyage, or by the capricious touch of the 
very urchin that gave them creation. 
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"O! is there nothing that can be done for him?" she 
asked, "nothing?" 

" Yes, madam," replied my servant, to whom the cues- 
tion had been particularly addressed; "If my master 
thinks it will do to leave him now, I can run to the town, 
and bring back with me two coloured men and a Utter. I 
know the men; — they may be trusted." 

" Go, then," I said : " But hire three instead of two, 
and let one of them be well armed — as likewise yourself. 

And remember, Juan, — the greatest secrecy is to 

be observed. Secure it at any cost." 

"Ij shall be done, sir." And Juan left the cabin,— 
first removing the lamp to the inner apartment, that its 
light might not betray our situation, and stationing one of 
the female-servants, as a kind of sentinel, at the door. 
' During the whole time of his absence, Beatriz sat, in 
unbroken silence, on the cold floor, holding my head 
against her throbbing bosom; nor would she suffer the 
slave, that stood by, to render her the least assistance. 
Now and then I would feel her hot tears drop upon my 
cheek, or the soft pressure of her lips upon my forehead, 
— and suffering was, for the moment, lost in pleasure at 
these proofs of her affection. Though the light was dim, 
I saw her beauty, — though she spoke not, I heard her 
breathe my name. 

Juan returned, having accomplished his* object. As 
he helped the men to lay me in the litter, he said) 
"You've been very fortunate, sir. I was afraid the 
owners of the hut would return, while I was gone, and 
prove troublesome ; but I met them on the way, and sent 
them off happy with a bit of silver, — for, poor creatures ! 
they'll do any thing for liquor." 

" But these men whom you have hired — may I rely on 
their honesty ?" 

" I would answer for it, as for my own, senor. — More- 
over, I have told them, that, if any body should inquire what 
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they carry, they are merely to answer, « A sick gentle- 
man.' " 

"Then take the third man with you, and attend this 
lady home." 

Beatrix, who was standing beside the litter, with one 
little hand clasped fondly in a hand of mine, (for no other 
light now shone upon us than that of the stars,) began to 
remonstrate. " Hush, Beatriz," I said, in a low voice, 
"this arrangement is absolutely necessary. We must 
part now for your sake. — I have had my servant, and 
the man that accompanies him, armed expressly to guard 
you against the recurrence of the dangers you have just 
escaped ; for, though the disguise you wear will conceal 
you in the city, it is unsafe in the open plain, and would 
prove the very means of betraying you, should the villains 
happen to be lurking near your path. — Farewell, for a 
few days, dearest, — I am but very little hurt — but very 
little,— farewell." 

Beatriz leaned over me. "I shall hear from you often 
every day ?" I pressed her hand, in reply. — She bent 
her head still lower down to mine. " Now, then," she 
whispered, " I am yours forever. . Ask what you will, ask 
when you will, — I grant it all. If you live, I will own 
no other home than yours, my beloved ; if—" (her voice 
grew faint — but I felt her breath close breathing on my 
cheek) " if you die, — life no longer will have charms for 
Beatriz." And fixing her burning lips on mine, with one, 
lingering, kiss of passion, the young impetuous Creole 
withdrew her hand, and sprang from the side of the litter. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Ton may train the eagle 

To atoop to your flit ; 
Or yon may Inveigle 

The phenix of the east ; 
The lloneti, ye may move her 

To give o'er her prey ; 
But you'll ne'er stop a lover : 

He will find out hii way. 

Px&cr'a Reiigntts 

" Ha ! Why what the devil is all this ?" was the gen- 
tlemanly salutation of Dr. Henry Smith, as he waddled 
up to my bed's side. " Here, I've just been visiting a 
little girl, who has gone stark mad with dreaming of 
bloody men and bandages, and now I find you on your 
back again, the very fulfilment of the vision ! By the 
pestle of Paracelsus ! ' thou art the man !' " 

"O! is Beatriz ill?" 

" O ! is Beatriz ill ?" whined the Doctor, with a mi- 
mickry so ludicrous that I was almost forced to laugh, 
" So ! thou art the man indeed ! Why — thou must be a 
compound of more philtres and love-charms than figure 
in the Idylls of Theocritus ! Polyphemus would have 
pounded thee in a mortar, and drunk thy extract at a 
dose !" 

" G — ! you'll drive me mad !" 

" Mad ! Egad ! the devil, or something else, has done 
that already. Why, thou spawn of Venus ! twin tadpole 
of blind Cupid ! thou Eros and Anteros combined in the 
person of one little Englishman ! Surely, thou wast drop* 
ped in the dog-star, — there fashioned for the use of 
breeches by a supplement of legs, — then dandled on the 
paps of Aphrodite, diapered with plaisters of SpaaUi 
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flies, and didst suck eringoes for thy nourishment ! O, 
let me embrace thee, thou wonderful conception ! thou 
fiery little demigod ! 

This was carrying the burlesque rather too far, I 
thought. " You forget, sir, that I am wounded. I thought 
I sent for a surgeon, or physician, not a buffoon." 

"They are all of one species, I believe, sir," answered 
the Doctor gravely. — Come, I beg your pardon, Jerry. 
We will now look to your case. Here, Juan, bring the 
light a little nearer." 

"Stay. First, tell me, Smith, — is Beatriz indeed so 

air 

"Why, what the devil should I know about your Bea- 
trizes! — Nay, man, if you are so touchy, I must tell you 
at once, to prevent inflammation of your wound.— This 
lady, then, — whatever may be your concern with her,— 
this Beatriz, whose name you lisp so dolefully, the sole 
daughter and heir of that magnificent personage, Don 
Cesar-Rolando Sublimidad de Zancos, was lately suffer- 
ing under a fit of hysterics, but now, by the timely ap- 
plication of vinegar, etc., from the hands of Henry Smith, 
M. D. {Morborum Decurio y ) is doing as well as her hot 
blood will let her,— said Smith having left her quite in cu- 
cumber order." 

" I should think, Dr. Smith, that friendship, not to say 
common decency, might teach you not to trifle thus with 
my feelings. I don't see any thing, sir, to make you so 
extremely pleasant.' 9 

" Nor I either, Jerry,— except it be joy that my friend 
is once more about to part with his fat to line a petticoat. 
But really, my dear Levis, the truth is this :— Your mes- 
senger, after hunting for me through half the town, comes 
to Don Cesar's, all blowing and sweating, and begs me 
for the love of God to hasten to your aid. Knowing you 
are not quite such a fool, as to send for the doctor because 
your head aches, or your bowels are musical, I am seri- 
ously alarmed, and run hither as though this puncheon 
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belly of mine were nothing but a quarter-cask, expecting to 
be sure to find you in your last agonies, — and, behold ! 
this mighty danger turns out to be a miserable little scratch, 
caught in some love frolic! for, let me tell you, my 
frowning friend, that, were the wound of any importance, 
(that is, supposing these bandages mark the spot,) you 
would have bled to death by this time, or, at least, be not 
quite so anxious about Miss Beatriz. Psha ! I don't be- 
lieve there's any necessity for removing these rags,— it 
will soon scar over, take my word for it." 

" You may laugh, if you please, Dr. Smith ; — ' He jests 
at scars, that never felt a wound ;' — but my servant can 
tell you, that, at first, I was so deadly sick he was obliged 
to support me in his arms ; and now, besides the soreness 
of the hurt itself, I feel as though all strength were taken 
from me." 

" O, the suddenness of the injury made you sick at first, 
— and so I have known a man to throw up all his dinner 
from being struck in his soup tureen ; and as for your 
weakness — look at your clothes,— do you think any 
man can lose so much blood without losing strength? 
though) I know, most doctors think differently. — How- 
ever, we'll now go to work, without any more talk about 

the matter. Here, Juan, — bring the light again. 

There ; hold it at my right hand. Blockhead ! I didn't 
tell you to -stick it under my nose,— it's red enough, with* 
out your setting fire to it.— So. There ! — there ! 

Why, the devil, Juan ! did you tie these handkerchiefs 
on 1 Where did you learn the art, heh ?— By the tur- 
banned head of Avicenna, they're put on as well as I 
could do it myself! — beautiful ! it's almost a pity to take 
them off. So. Here, take hold of this end. There — 
easy, easy — ah! Now let's examine it. — — Blood 
and wounds, Jerry ! what a lucky dog you are ! You've 
had a most beautiful escape ;— it's really a pleasure to look 
at such a stab. Here's a hole running, to a depth of 
«ome five or six inches, on the safe side of the ribs, fto4 
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avoiding every part of importance as nicely as if the road 
had been measured out ! I swear I don't believe it varies 
a hair's breadth from a right line, except according to the 
shape of the weapon! Just as if Death had thought of 
foraging in the fields of your vitals, and then had changed 
his mind and sneaked along the hedge ! Take comfort to 
yourself, Jeremy Levis, you were not born to die by a 
dirk, whatever other agent of four letters may give you 
your quietus." 

" Doctor Smith," I exclaimed, quite angry at the indif- 
ference with which he spoke of my injury, — " I have 
always thought you, sir, a man of some feeling, notwith* 
standing your roughness, and, with all your eccentricities, 
possessed of a certain share of sense; but I now see you 
are both a brute and an ass." 

" That shows how much you know of natural history ," 
replied the doctor, perfectly composed. (Indeed, it was 
not a trifle that could destroy his good humour.) " I sup. 
pose, M/ Hot-head, you would call -it vastly amiable, as 
well 8S sensible, if I had first frightened you by big words 
and portentous shakings of the head, and then proceeded 
to my proper business, instead of doing, as I have done, 
handling the wound at once, and, at the same time, endea- 
vouring to divert your attention by my nonsense." 

w A very pretty diversion, truly." 

" Certainly — it was a diversion in your favour.-— But, 

Lord G — ! what a d d rascal this ruffian of your's 

must be ! He must have driven his weapon up to the 
hilt, — and that, with right good will ; for see, here's the 
blue mark of his fist upon your breast ! just above the lips 
of the wound. (Put your finger here, Juan.) I don't 
wonder you feel so sore. It's only surprising the fellow 
didn't bury hilt, fist, .and all, in your vitals. (That will 
do.) ■ There, sir, — you're as snug as you need to be. 
■ And now, that I have done my duty as surgeon, I 
am going to play the comforter, (Some water, Juan, and 
a towel, for my hands), lest your bad temper play the 

23* 
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devil with youHlesh. Jeremy Levis, — I have something 
to tell you of your lady, that shall " 

" Have you ! What is it, Harry ?" 

" O ho ! Harry, now ! brute and ass no longer ! Dam- 
me, I've a great mind not to tell you,* to punish you for 

your pettishness. However, — But first, I must know 

every particular of your connexion with this dear lump 
of clay. (Juan, my lad, wipe those instruments very 
clean.)" 

" Smith, you're the most unfeeling — !" 

" Out with it, man ! brute. But, seriously, Jerry, — 

I can't tell my story as I should, unless vou first do as I 
say." 

It had been useless to contend with him ; so I gave 
the Doctor a sketch of what the Reader has already 
learned in detail. When I had finished, 

"Upon my soul!" exclaimed the stomach-cleaner, 
bursting into a fit of laughter, " you beat the devil ! Here 
have I, — a man of my parts, who could stuff a dozen 
such shrimps as you in his belly, — been rolling up and 
down this city of fire, for nearly two years, and not 
squeezed so much as a sigh from even a negro. wench, — 
yet you, though you've not been here a twelvemonth, 
have managed to gain the affections of the most beautiful 
girl in all Cumana, and get poniarded in her defence in 
the bargain ! Fiddlesticks and women's whimsies ! why 
you're but six years younger than I am, man, and not 
half so handsome as you used to be." 

^That may be, Doctor Smith," said I, by no means 
tetishing his candour ; " and you are twice as ugly." 

w Ha, ha, ha !" roared the jolly clyster-giver, patting 
his huge paunch, " to be sure I am ! ' Non sum qualis 
eram.' And, faith \ I don't care a fig about it, provided 
I am not so deformed as to frighten my lady patients." 
That the Reader may be convinced that my friend was, 
indeed, no longer the active and powerful Harry Smith <& 
book i., I will venture to make a fracture in the Doctor's 
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eloquence, ancLdescribe him in these few words :— Let 
the Reader fancy a common copper still to be standing 
before him on two legs. The retort will represent the 
Doctor's belly, the receiver his head, and the beak, in 
colour as well as length, his nose. How such a vessel 
could remain, for two years, in the furnace atmosphere 
of Cumana, without melting or bursting, I cannot con- 
ceive,— except that the retort was never suffered to be- 
come empty, being constantly well provided with all sorts 
of nice articles for distillation. — ." But, to return," con- 
tinued the human alembic, " to you and your Beatrice, 
let me tell you, Mr. Jeremy Levis, it's devilishly lucky 
for you, you have had to deal with a red-hot Creole ; for, 
if you had honoured an English girl with the modest pro- 
posal of an assignation on such short acquaintance, and 
anointed her so liberally with your kisses, and dipped her 
into your vapour-bath of sighs, and cooingsof — My own 
beloved/ Sweetest Beatrix! Olovef My own, dear, dearest, 
Beatrix ! — why, you had had her brother or fatjier gene- 
rously presenting you with a tincture of lead in return for 
your excessive amiability. O, love ! O,**** !" 

"Dr. Smith, you're a d — a— d puppy." 

" Mr. Levis, you're a d d ass. Why, if you go on 

at this rate, we shall have the whole process of inflam- 
mation and suppuration begun and ended before I leave ! 
Damme, if you don't stop your tantarums, 111 give you a 
dose of camphor and opium at once, to save trouble ! 
Why, you lump of phosphorus, must you take fire, be- 
cause my voice is not quite so fine as the scraping of cat- 
gut? Puppy, indeed! Faith, I'm dog-weary of your 
currish temper! Come, man, put a damp towel on the 
coals of your huge black eyes, and — lend thine ear to the 
music of my tale, my own beloved : — Seriously then, it 
seems that your Dulcinea, the moment she reached home, 
was seized with hysterics. I, happening to be in the 
house at the time, on a visit to the mother, was called to 
her assistance. By tickling her nose with vinegar, and 
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tubbing her feet, etc. (and, by the by, Jerry, without 
joking, she has the handsomest naked foot I ever beheld !) 
yqjur mistress recovers. That old fool of a wrinkled 
prude, her mother, immediately proposes to have in Fa- 
ther Joseph to pray with her. Whereupon, Miss Beatrice, 
—or Beatrix, as you love to lisp it, breaks into a most 
outrageous passion, calls down the prettiest little curses 
you ever heard on the shaved head of the Padre, declares 
that he has plotted against her life with that murderer 
Don Gaspar de M ulo, throws out dark hints about some 
dear object that is either already dead or dying for her, 
and finally, dropping herself upon a chair, clasps her 
little hands, ( — they're most excellent matches for her 
fee( — ) and, with tears streaming down her beautiful 
nose, like the drops of condensed vapour down the beak 
of an alembic, and eyes raised to heaven, like an inno- 
cent lamb's in her last agonies, apostrophizes some thing 
or animal, no one knows what, as her love, her life, her 
sad. At all of which, Donna Melindrosa, Don Cesar 
Sublimidad, and Don Doctor Henrique Smith, were 
exceedingly amazed, — not knowing how to account for it, 
except by supposing she was crazy, or, as her cunning 
wenches took care to insinuate, had been dreaming. — 
Now, mark what followed. Just when I was expecting 
a new edition of convulsions, in comes your message, 
and stops the press ; for, no sooner had the parents po- 
litely hinted their belief that I certainly would not leave 
them at such a moment, than your mistress coolly rose 
from her seat, and begged me, in well chosen terms, not 
to hesitate about leaving her, as the gentleman might be 
very ill, (Think of the little hypocrite !) and she would 
on no account detain me, — no, not on any account. And 
when the sublime Rolando, stretching out his right arm 
towards the wall of the apartment, then slowly flexing h 
till its digital extremities described an oyster-rake upon 
his bosom, begged permission of the Doctor to send the 
English gentleman word, that he* the said English gentle- 
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man, had better employ another squirter, as the aforesaid 
Doctor could not come, — as much as to say, " Doctor, 
you shall not go !" — the little lady declared, very mildly, 
that it would be of no use, as she felt herself perfectly 
recovered, and was going to bed directly, whether the 

Doctor stayed or not. Now what think you of your 

mistress's affection ? O ho ! you've found another sort of 
steel than anger, to strike fire from the flints of your 
eyes, heh ! If you relish the mere description so much, 
what would you have felt, if you'd beheld the scene itself? 
Only imagine yourself stationed at some peephole, look- 
ing directly on the chair where your Dulcinea is seated, 

— the delightful little creature kicking up her heels in 
your very face, and clasping her delicate hands, while 
her voice, musical as the air which issues from a pippin 
while roasting, reaches your enraptured ears, O amor 
mof Mividaf Mi alma! — Damme, if I were made 
of such inflammable stuff as you are, I should have ex- 
ploded at a single one of those endearing appellations ! — 
Mividaf G — ! who can love an English woman after 
that !— My life/ **** J M wfa f ? I shall go mad ! 
I shall burst! Oh, oh!" 

"Stop, for God's sake, Smith! your consolations are 
worse than your tormenting." 

" O, are we so hot ! Faith, if to please you makes you 
toss about still more uneasily than to provoke you, I'll 
finish my story at once, lest my patient slip through my 
fingers in shape of a sigh, or some other squeaking vapour. 

— Come, get yourself ready ; you've as yet had only the 
skimmed milk,-— I'm now going to tickle your palate with 
the cream of the matter :.... Shortly after my arrival at 
this place, Don Cesar was taken dangerously ill. All the 
Spanish quacks that could be mustered were gathered 
round him, with their swabs and scrapers, to clean out 
the chimney of his bowels. But they did no good, — 
the flue smoked worse than ever ; for so thorough were 
the sweepers in their business, doubtless urged by com. 
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petition in their elegant art, that they brushed away not 
only soot but mortar. The Don was at a dead stand ;— 
the fire must be extinguished, unless the chimney could 
be made to draw better, yet, rather than employ a French 
man for the operator, he would let the sparks die out, and 
the hearth hold nothing but ashes. Luckily, in this pre- 
dicament, some one thought of your humble servant. 
The chimney-sweepers were forthwith dismissed, and the 
Englishman, being sent for, succeeded by good fortune 
in plaistering up the holes which his brethren had made. 
The air passed up and down the flue with freer current, 
the fire yielded its heat without smoking the apartment, 
and Doctor Henry Smith became, of course, a very great 
doctor indeed in the eyes of Don Cesar-Rolando Sublimi- 
dad de Zancos.— Since then, Jerry, I've had no one to 
share my influence with the grateful Creole, save Father 
Joseph. This stabbing business must make the holy 
patriarch fly from Egypt ; and I become thenceforth sole 
vizier to Sultan Sublimidad. What follows? Listen, 
Don Jeremias de Bombo-chesto :— To-night's adventure 
cannot remain many hours undiscovered. The father of 
Beatriz will at first refuse credit to his daughter's word, 
though backed by the respectable testimony of two wait- 
ing-maids, and, believing that the stab was really given 
where it was intended, will think you have had but justice 
done you, — perhaps regret that the punishment was not 
capital. But this cannot last long ; for Don Gaspar, un- 
less he have more impudence than I give him, pr any 
man* credit for, will not venture to appear again before 
his mistress, and the Padre having resorted to his old 
trick of hiding, Don Cesar wiH not only smell the rat, but 
have him by the tail. That is to say ; — though well con- 
tented that you should be stabbed, he'll swear an impla- 
cable hatred against Don Gaspar for offering a like fa- 
vour to his daughter, while you he will regard with admi- 
ration for your great folly — I mean gallantry, in suffer- 
ing in her defence. Then, forth upon the stage steps Br. 
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Smith. He tells Rolando that your birth is ancient, and, 
though not exactly illustrious, highly respectable,— Ro- 
lando, who would not change his right to style himself 
Don* for even the celestial honour of being canonized, 
listens gravely ; the Doctor adds that by a former mar. 
riage you are allied with three families of rank in England, 

— Rolando augments his attention, calls forward his com- 
placency, doubles his dignity, and grows sublime in his 
gravity ; the Doctor unrols still further the map of your 
recommendations, and bids Rolando mark the spots where 
grow the towering cocoas, and the lands so rich in cotton, 

— Rolando is pleased to say that he has heard you spoken 
of as very prosperous ; and, finally, the Doctor, leaning 
towards Donna Melindrosa, remarks, with singular clear, 
uess of enunciation, that, though a protestant, you would 
on no account presume to meddle with the senorita's mode 
of faith, — whereupon, the eyes of Rolando and Melindrosa 
meet, and the former, rising slowly from his chair, begs 
the Doctor to assure his friend, that he, Don Cesar-Ro- 
lando Sublimidad de Zancos, is entirely devoted to his 
service, — which is to say ; — that ' the, course of true 
love' no longer is impeded, and Jeremy Levis may be- 
come a happy ass." 

"Dear Harry!" 

"Dear Harry! — and you squeeze my hand too, as 
though your warm imagination had converted its shark's 
skin into the velvet flesh of Beatriz ! Why, man, you're 
a very thermometer ! This is, I suppose, what you call 
your mercurial disposition, — now up at Fever-heat, the 
next minute down at Zero, just as we blow hot or cold 



* .There was a time vben the title of Don was considered a certificate of 
noble descent; but now, like Esquire, it is given to every white man who 
has a change of linen to his back, and whose hands will do withqut the pumice- 
rubbing which he gives, his feet>— at least, so says Depons. Happy beings, we of 
the nineteenth century '.—for do we not live in a Golden A^e ? " Put money in 
thy purse," is now the sole rale for the attainment of distinctions. And what 
more rational 7 Surely, if a man have a golden vessel, it matters little what 
filth h* keeps in it,— the outside being all his neighbours are expected to ad- 
mire. Only it is somewhat unfortunate that the cover should occasionally be 
raised, and g|ve us a scent of its real character. 
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Upon you. And to think that a man should act all this 
foolery for a thing in petticoats ! a little devil of a vixen 
that will tear your eyes out six weeks after marriage, and 
then— cry her own blind, because she cannot put them in 
again! I swear I believe that ever since the days of 
Adam, mankind have found their reason a more trouble' 
some complaint to get rid of than the piles : — your Eng- 
lishman gets drunk, your Dutchman smokes tobacco, your 
Turk chews opium, — and those who are neither drunk- 
ards, nor smokers, nor opium-eaters, send their brains 
reeling after a woman, — or some other bauble." 

" Rail on, Smith, — you cannot make me angry, now. 
— But let me tell you , gentle Doctor, you rail to no pur- 
pose ; for though you should wag your tongue, in the 
same course, till midnight, I would still believe you love 
the sex in your heart." 

"Love the devil!* Good eating I do indeed love, I 
confess, — and so too I love good drinking ; but — love a 
woman ! I'd as soon stick a lighted fusee into a bomb, 
and then embrace the iron." 

" Bark away, good cynic, — I shall believe you — when 
you're sixty." t 

" Shake your rattle, sweet baby, — you will sing another 
song — some three months hence. — 'Thought is free,' 
you know, Jerry. You may believe, with Van Helmont, if 
you like, that woman was originally created superior to 
man, and that even now God favours the female sex be- 
cause of their greater moral purity,— and so too you may 
believe, with the same sublime writer, that fishes shadow 
forth the immaculate state in which we were meant to 
live but for the fall ; but you will please to allow me an 
equal liberty of thinking, — 'hanc veniam petimusque 
damusque vicissim.' My opinion is, that woman is a — 
is a very pretty thing, — and so is fire. And, as little 
children have a propensity to play with the latter, and not 
all the warnings of prudent mothers, as to the danger 
attending bed-clothes, etc., can deter the naughty crea- 
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tores from meddling with the coals, 00 ' children of a 
larger growth' hare a propensity to hum their fingers 
with the former, notwithstanding all the lessons — " 

"That such old women, as Doctor Henry Smith, may 
croak in their ears.— But really, Harry, do you think as 
meanly of the sex as you would have ase believe you 

dor 

"Do I? 

With thhthe* sighed u he Hood, 
With that be eigfced m fee stoed, 

Andgmre thie seatence then; 
Among nine bad if one be good, 
Anoag Bine bad ifooe be good; 

There*! yet one good in ten." 

"Well done, Smith ! you're the most comical spouter 
of verse I hare ever heard. Tour words sound as though 
they'd been taking a stroll in the pleasure-grounds of 
your belly, and had returned to your mouth panting from 
the exercise." 

" O, you can laugh, can you, my wounded hart ! So 
this love is after all worth something. I shall begin to 
think it as good as a sugar-teat, to keep little brats from 
crying.—- Now then, that you are in so good a humour, 
I'll give you the history of my adventures, which you were 
pestering me to tell the other day. They're not quite so 
romantic as yours, but they're infinitely more affecting,— 
and youll learn from them in what high estimation I 
ought to hold the sex, as you call it, by way of eminence 
-— as one speaks of the devil. You know that the school 
where we both received the rudiments of our education, 
and which I never mention, or hear mentioned, without 
putting my hands behind me, was not an ordinary village 
school. The limping pedagogue that ruled it was really 
a man of learning at least in every thing relating to the 
dassicS) and would crowd his pupils' brains with Greek 



• Thereafter win Mfceive that the Doctor took the liberty of omitting a fetter 
to rait hie purpose. It is the in Shakspeare— ( All's Well that Bade Well) 

Vol. II. 24 
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and Latin, if he had to force every syllable upwards,— 
a last resort, or posterior application, to which it must be 
acknowledged the ready-handed Peleg was generally 
driven,-— as the callousness of my cuticle will amply tes- 
tify. Thus I'contracted, for certain studies, tfn tocliaa* 
tion which an university alone could gratify : and as, from 
my earliest childhood, I had always displayed much skill 
in cutting off the heads of chickens, and making young 
puppies swallow dirt, my parents starved themselves to 
scrape together a sufficient sum to pay my passage 
through Cambridge, and fit me out a regular M. D. But 
it happened that at the university I acquired a taste for 
other pleasures besides those of the mind ; and thus, 
being too great a buck for some families, as too great a 
boor for others, I found, on establishing myself in the 
metropolis, that I could get no practice whatever, that 
was worth getting. My parents soon died, leaving not a 
farthing; for my extravagance had beggared them,— 
and, indeed, poor creatures, I believe that — that it hast- 
ened damn it ! I hate to talk of such things.— Well, 

something must be done. So, off I posted to a distant coun- 
try town, with my whole wardrobe on my back and legs. 
There, by writing myself several certificates of wonder- 
ful cures, — one of which, I remember, was signed by no 
less a personage than the Duke of York, I got into excel- 
lent practice. — One day, as I was strolling about the fields, 
sadly ruminating on the rise of medical speculation and 
the fall of diseases, Fate laid her hand upon my eyeball, 
and turned it about in the socket till the images of sundry 
kine, and a sturdy wench who was milking one of them, 
were reflected on the retina. The • cows were fat, a nd 
the pasture was green, and the noisy streams, which the 
beef-red fingers of the damsel made spirt from the 
stretched teats into the pail, reminded me how nourish- 
ing was milk when easily digested, and that my stomach 
always found peculiar pleasure in welcoming a lacteous 
diet. Accordingly I approached the maiden, and, laying 
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my hand most modestly upon her brawny shoulder, began 
to talk with her of vaccine matter. My Galatea, tickled 
with the notice of so great a gentleman as a doctor, grew 
communicative, and told me, in a voice ' gentle and low 9 
as the lowing of her own kine, that these cows were all 
her father's, and the pastures too were all her father's, 
and that her father owned many more cows, and many 
more pastures. Thereupon I felt all over me the prick- 
ings of cow-itch. I thought of my single bed, and how 
horrid it would be to sleep there all alone, and find myself 
in dreams tied to the belly of some monstrous Pasiphae, 
with her hairy teat between my lips, a sucking bull-calf, — 
and, in the milkiness of my disposition, I proposed 
myself a candidate for horns. In a word, before the 
end of a week, Doctor Smith migh have sat for his 
picture to embellish the House that Jack built : — v 

« Tnto to the man, all Uttered and torn, 

* That married toe maiden all forlorn, 

' Tbat milked the cow with the crumpled born.' ' 

O, she was a beautiful creature,— my wife, Susan ! five 
feet, ten inches, in her stockings, and made in every re. 
spect as much like a man as a woman. 6 — , Jerry ! she 
was Hercules in petticoats ! and though I indeed stood 
over her, it was as Omphale,— for she could put me under 
whenever she pleased." 

" She must have been a monster, Harry ; for, if I re- 
member rightly, you were, at school, more than a match 
in strength for even Dick Hazard, — and, in activity" 



" Almost a match for you, Jerry. Very true ; but I 
inclining to corpulency ; and, at the time I married, 
all my activity lay in my digestive organs. Besides, Suke 
Udderbagg had three inches' advantage of me in height, 
and was blessed with joints of the largest and muscles of 
the hardest, with just sufficient fat to give the latter play. 
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I swear, I believe she could have done the same feat as 
Milo and the wife of Minos did, — have carried a bull upon 
her back.— Her face was equally delicate with her figure. 
The forehead was flat, wrinkled, and pimpled ; the eye* 
brows met one another, with a closeness of affection that 
. would have delighted Daphnis himself* ; the eye (-she 
had but one-) was a cameo formed of a chocolate-drop 
upon a ground of lemon-candy ; the nose was as long as 
the bill of a woodcock,-— so sharp, that its owner might 
have used it to pierce eyelet holes, — and so modest, that 
it was always suffused at the tip with a crimson blush ; 
and the mouth, resembling in shape and relative propor- 
tion that of a frog, was richly tufted on the upper lip with 
something of a more decided shade than lanugo, — The 
second week after our marriage, my wife began to show 
her mettle. She thought nothing of boxing my ears, and 
would kick me with so little mercy, that once, when she 
had lifted her foot to bestow the dishonouring application, 
I seized it by the heel, in my own defence, and overset 
her on the floor,— whereupon, I was obliged to pass the 
night at a neighbour's bouse, for fear of being murdered. 
To tell the truth, Mrs. Smith wore the breeches in every 
department except my practice. And well she might; 
for she drank like a man, swore like a man, took snuff 
like a man, and, though she did not exactly chew, (scilicet, 
tobacco,) spit like a man, and she scorned the use of 
handkerchiefs. Indeed, once* coming upon her suddenly 
by chance, I actually discovered that she usurped the 
manly prerogatives as much as the Egyptian women of 
old, of whom Herodotus gives us the curious piece of in- 
formation,— 4ufeWi a\ plv ywmxsg ^oi.— Susan was very 
fond of cider. Happening one afternoon to be in the 
cellar, when no pitcher was handy, she took the barrel 
on her knee, and drank at the bung,— while I, (who 
was with her at the time,) could only stand by in silent 

*Th*oc.— /ayli.8.73. 
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envy of her capacity.* The consequence of this whole- 
sale method of doing business was that Susan became 
somewhat fuddled, and, a half an hour afterwards, pass, 
ing by a table whereon I was preparing a dose of arsenic 
for a man that wanted his father's lands, she staggered 
against it, and throwing down a bottle of laudanum, made 
such a mixture of the two kinds of food as I did not want. 
Enraged at this, I so far forgot the lessons she had taught 
me as to threaten to turn her out of doors, — and, the 
next minute, Mrs. Smith was in full chace of his flying 
better half. The back door of the house consisted of 
two parts, of which the lower was then closed. I had 
my hand upon the latch, and was about to open it, when 
the lady came up, and seizing me by the waistband of my 
breeches, sated me the trouble by lifting me over as she 
would a kitten.* « There !' she spluttered, as I bounced 
upon the hard ground, * You'll turn me out of doors, <will 
ye! Learn to spell able first, you pot-bellied son of 
a b— — !* For two years I led this quiet life witK my 
beloved, having all my fleshly desires gratified — as far as 
thumps, and kicks, and scratches could effect so desira- 
ble a point,-— when, one dark night, the cider-soaker tookit 
into her head to appease her thirst in a neighbouring 
mill-pond, and, drinking rather too freely, never came 
out again. So, as her father was yet living, my pail of 
milk, was dashed to the ground, and the eggs and chickens, 
(otherwise, cows and pastures,) went to the devil, — to 
seek my wife, I suppose. — Disgusted with the transitory 
nature of all human happiness, I left the scene of my 
departed joys, without a tear, (for, alas ! excess of grief 
had dried my lachrymal ducts,) and carrying with me no 
other proofs of increased estate from marriage than sun- 
dry deeds of fee in tail, subscribed, in large blue charac- 
ters, with the sign pedal of Susan Udderbagg. A friend 
of mine was, at this time, about to leave his native land to 



* * Facte,— without tbc least exaggeration. 
24* 
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settle in South America* He spoke of the huge fortune 
which he expected to amis in a very few months, men- 
tioned that these was a great want of good physicians in 
the New World, and that therefore a man of my extra- 
ordinary abilities would be sure to succeed — — . In 
a word, he wanted a companion; and the consequence is, 
that I am now here, blessed with very good practice, and 
the largest belly of any man in Cumana." 

" And no more likely to be tempted by fat cows and 
green pastures*" 

" Tempted !" exclaimed, or rather screamed, the Doc- 
tor. — " O, if ever I marry again !" and the Doctor bit 
his lip, to show the earnestness of his resolution.— 
" Well, Jerry, what say you now ? Don't you think I'm 
right to enjoy the only bequest my angel left me,*— viz. 
the privilege of abusingevery thing that wears petticoats?' 7 

"J?ot at all. There is a wide difference, I should say, 
between bathing in stagnant water and washing one's self 
in the Manzanares* Your Susan was something like the 
tail of one of her own cows,— too thick with nastines& 
for any one bet a cowboy to handle ; but my Beathz! 

" < O, dea certe !' Well, man, I believe it is your fate 
to be always dangling at some woman's apron-string ; 
and so, for old friendship's sake, 



Act* non alio rage puer'tte, 
Mutattque aimuJ toge, 



remembering that we were once fellow-sufferers under 
the ferula, and had the pleasure of turning ourselves out 
of school together, I'll do my best to restore you to lead- 
ing-strings. Clout, I'm going now to your mistress." 

"What?" 

" O, true ! I did not tell you, my mooncalf, that your 
Beatriz, when she so cunningly insisted on my leaving her 
to visit her lover, added, with equal cunning, that the 
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Doctor might stop on his return and see how she did — 
that is, tell her how the poor gentleman was doing." 

" Smith ! — And why did you not tell me this before V y 

" 'Gad, I've too much sense for that ! I knew you'd 
pop me off in an instant, and I wanted to stay and talk a 
little with you first. But make yourself easy, — I'm now 
about to commence my practice as physician in ordinary, 
and — something else, in ordinary, to their royal majes- 
ties, King Jeremy and Queen Beatrice. Good night, 
man." 

" Do hasten, Harry. Tett Beatrix that I shall soon 
recover, — tell her that Pm doing very well, — that I'm 
perfectly well." 

" Yes. Good night." 

" And remember, Harry,— observe how she looks 
when you speak about me." 

** Yes, yes. Good night." 

" And don't forget, — if you can put in a good word for 
me to the parents"—— 

*« Yes, yes, yes ! Good night." 

"And"—. 

" O ! sh, sh, eh,— stop crying, deary,— stop it now,-* 
or mama will whip it, so she will.-*- Damme, man, if 
you've a mind to play the fool, you shall never complain 
of being wise for want of a friend. Good night." 

And, rolling from side to side, like one of his favourite 
animals when descending a hill, the widower of Susan 
Udderbagg trundled his belly from the apartment. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

• 

It has deceived thee. 

• P*%. O no I for twice it call'd, m> loudly call'd, 
With Horrid strength, beyond the pitch of nature I 
And Murder ! Murder ! was the dreadful cry. 
A third time it return'd, with feeble strength ; 
Bat o* the sudden ceas'd, as tho' the words 
Were smother'd rudely in the grappled throat; 

And all was still again 

Dt Montfert. 

That accidents, which at first sight wear the colour of 
misfortunes, often turn out to he real benefits, is an ob- 
servation as trite as the pen of every novelist can render 
it, and one most amply heaped with illustrations, — if the 
accumulated grains of every man's experience can- make 
a heap. Had not the interview at the Indian cabin ter- 
minated as it did, I might never have gained possession of 
Beatriz; but now, moved by revenge, for. the attempted 
assassination of his daughter, urged moreover by Smith's 
„ representations in my favour, and by anxiety for the cha- 
racter of Beatriz, which the breath of scandal was already 
beginning to sully, Don Cesar consented to receive me 
as his son-in-law, vice Be Mulo resigned. 

It was settled, that the marriage should take place im- 
mediately on my recovery. In the mean time, I was 
loaded with civilities by the different members of the 
Creole family. Don Cesar and his male relatives paid me 
regular visits of ceremony ; and Donna Melindrosa was 
constantly sending to my lodgings presents of preserved 
fruits, and other confections, which my medical attendant 
as constantly ate up, remarking that he had no objections 
to act as Mercury wherever it promoted the procreation 
of sweatmeats. — Of course, under these circumstances, 
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the surgical shall of Smith wm attended with the happiest 
result, and, in little more than a fortnight's time, I was 
again upon nry feet. — By die way, however, I must 
mention that as yet, notwithstanding all the exertions 
.made to discover them, nothing had been heard of Don 
Graspar or Father Joseph. 

It was in the evening when I paid my first visit to the 
parents of Beatriz. Though Don Cesar was at home on 
no other subject than the segars of Cumanacoa, and 
Donna Melindrosa, (one of that virtuous class of females 
so admirably described by Moliere*,) would converse on 
nothing but religion, I did not leave till a very late hour ; 
for Beatriz was present, and, if I was debarred from 
speaking on the subject I had most at heart, I took ample 
amends with my eyes for the restraint which was laid upon 
my tongue. As the night was remarkably beautiful, and 
my feelings were under strong excitement, from the 
images of happiness which the recovery of my health and 
the sudden ripening of my hopes had brought before me 
in almost tangible shapes, I did not return immediately 
home, but had recourse to my favourite sedative, the ex- 
ercise of a solitary ramble. Accordingly I directed my 
steps to the shore. — The moon had just passed the me- 
ridian, and her rays fell, with the rich lustre peculiar to 
tropical climates, upon the quiet sea, causing its harmless 
little waves to glitter with a tremulous splendour that was 
even dazzling to leek «poa. Am I walked, with my eyes 
fixed upon the sparkling water, and wooed to my cheek 
the freshness of the night breeze, while my mind indulged 
in reflections, which, as every one, between the years of 
sixteen and fifty, can imagine them for himself, I am not 
novelist enough to occupy some dozen pages by detailing, 
I was starred by a loud shriek, or rather yell, of distress, 
that sounded as if it came from some distance, and the 



* Vide Le Tartufe,— Actei, Be. i. t at the piap comm—dag thtw;— 
" L'exempte est admirable, et cette dame est taime !" 
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more horrible that the night was otherwise so still. 
Scarcely had I raised my head when the cry was re- 
peated, but faintly, "as though," — (to use the language 
of the poetess—) 

11 ai though th« words * 

u Wereemother'd ruddy In the grappled throat." 

To hesitate a single moment would have been to turn a 
deaf ear to the cries of the distressed, and hasten home- 
wards ; for Reason would have urged, against the prompt- 
ing of my better feelings, that I was about to run into a 
danger whose extent I was ignorant of, in order to carry 
assistance which, it was more than probable, would arrive 
too late to be of any service : but, fortunately for humanity, 
we obey on such occasions the impulse of the moment, 
without stopping to take counsel of Reason*, — and I was 
running towards the quarter whence I thought the cries 
had proceeded, when two vultures, of the galinazo kind, 
darted before me, though at a great elevation, and, with loud 
screams, bent their flight in the same direction I myself 
was pursuing, thereby converting into certainty my sus- 
picion that some bloody act was being perpetrated, or 
was already completed, and serving me as the surest guides 
to the spot I sought. 

The vultures continued their course, for a few se- 
conds, in a right line towards the mouth of the Man- 



* It would be difficult for the most cynical moralist of the ftochefoucault 
school to parte, that, in cases where men hare exposed themselves to the risk 
of drowning {ex.gr-) to save the life of a fellow-being, the motives have 
always bsen purely selfish. It sometimes happens, I have no doubt, that a man, 
feeling himself able to rescue the sufferer without greatly endangering his own 
person, will undertake the feat for the sake of applause, or the more substantial 



gratification of a pecuniary reward ; for our ruling propensities, (whatever they 
may be,) become, by indulgence, so quick in their suggestions, that we are often 
ourselves unconscious of the motives of our actions, and it is only when the deed 
is done, and we begin to analyse the feelings that prompted it, flat we see our 
conduct in its true Ugbt— (sometimes much to our mortification.) But, generally 
speaking, acts of this nature arise from the first impulse of a generosity which 
is one-fourth the gift of nature, and three-fourths the result of those nursery 
tales of mananimous self-denial, and chivalrous daring, which are told or read, 
seldom with any other motive than that of giving or deriving amusement, but 
always with advantage, especially where the boy mind Is of an imaginative 
furn. 
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Panares, then, turning from the dhore* flew, for a trifling 
space longer, more to the inland, till they lost their forms 
in rtiy sight, and seemed as tfiere dark spots reflected on 
the clear blue heaven. Suddenly they stooped to the 
plain, and, with increasing clamour, wheeled round and 
round a black upright mass, which would have appeared 
in the distance like a solid rock, or clump of bushes, save 
that its size and shape kept varying every instant, thereby 
indicating some motion in its parts. Presently the birds 
contracted their circles, then, recoiling; darted upward 
with loud screams, and the mass parting appeared as 
three distinct human figures, which* after wavering a 
moment or two, ran with great rapidity towards the 
suburb of the Guayquerias.* No sooner had the Indians, 
(as I supposed them to be,) left the field, than the galina* 
zos shot downwards, renewed their circles round the 
spot, and at last settled themselves upon what I could not 
doubt was the body of the wretched being whose cries 
for help I had heard too late, and nothing more was dis- 
tinguishable of them, except the occasional flutter of their 
wings as they plied their busy beaks and talons. — Dou- 
bling my exertions, while I kept my eyes, alternately, on 
the spot where the vultures were feasting, and on the 
retreating figures of the Indians, I reached the former 
just as the latter disappeared. But it was with much 
difficulty, and some personal danger, that I succeeded in 
driving the ravenous birds from their rare banquet,—- and 
even then they still hovered over my head, waiting the 
moment when I should retire to return to their scarce 
tasted meal. 

Having effected this step, I proceeded to examine the 
body of the dead, which was lying stretched out, at full 
length, its mangled face staring horrible in the pale 
moonlight. It was that of a man in the vigour of life, 



• The Indian suburb, separated from the city of Cumana by the river Man- 
xanare*. 
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large-framed, though spare m flesh, and was well dressed, 
saving that the head was uncovered, (the hat having 
pfobahly fallen off in its owner's straggle with bis mur- 
derers.)-— I passed my left arm beneath the back, and, 
slightly raising the body, pot aside the hair on the fore- 
bead, in order to discover if the features were known to 
me* The vultures had already picked the eyes from their 
sockets, and partly stripped the right cheek of its flesh ; 
but the rest of the features were so little disfigured as to 
tender it easy for one, who had seen the unfortunate man 
while living, to recognize him at once :— I held in my 
arms the murdered body of my rival, Don Caspar de 
Mulo. 

Were I even of a revengeful spirit, I could not, at this 
moment, (my enemy thus stretched before me,) be moved 
with other feelings than those of pity and horrour, — pity 
lor the late which had blasted him in the very strength of 
his manhood, and horrour for the circumstances, so re- 
pugnant to humanity, under which I had found him ; but, 
being naturally forgiving, now, as I held the still warm 
though pulseless hand in mine, and looked upon the wan- 
gled face of the dead, and thought how another's arm 
had stretched him powerless at the feet of 'his bitterest 
foe,— (for such he must ever have held me, to the end 
of his life, had he lived to doable the years that were then 
upon him,—) it was much I would have given to stand 
him before me, breathing, face to face, even though our 
contact must have been at the dagger's point. Had we 
met, he and I, upon that very spot, both Irving, we had 
surely met as enemies ; now, I looked upon my-rival as a 
.brother, as one of the great family of man of which I was 
myself a member,— and I felt accordingly. 

But what was to be done ? No help was nigh, and to 
leave the Spaniard thus ejpeeed would be, literally, to 
throw him as food to the vultures; for the foul birds 
were still hovering near, and scarcely could be restrained 
from renewing their banquet before my very eyes,—^ 
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scending frequently so low, that I was obliged to wave 
my hat, and shout aloud, to keep them from attacking 
both the living and the dead. For once, I found my 
promptness in decision of service. I tore the coat from 
the shoulders of the dead man, and wrapped it closely 
round his disfigured head,— -(in which action I discovered 
that the skull was beaten in, at the back part, in a shock- 
ing manner, and that there were several wounds in the 
neck, apparently inflicted with a knife—), then, turning 
the body over, laid it flat upon the face, and left it there to 
give the requisite information of the murder to the proper 
authorities at Cumana,— while, as I retreated rapidly from 
the scene, I heard the screams of the carrion birds as 
they darted once more upon their prey. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Away with him to prison! Where is the provost t— Awmy with him to prison! 
1 ay bolts upon him : let him speak no more. - 

Measure for Mtarure. 

Wearied and agitated though I was, I could not sleep 
that night, but tossed from side to side of my bed, tor. 
mented by my thoughts like poor Strepsiades by the fleas 
in the couch of Socrates. 91, For, the more I considered the 
circumstances of the tragedy whose closing scene I had just 
witnessed, the more likely it appeared, that, in the absence 
of all satisfactory information relative to the realmurderers, 
suspicion would turn to me as the author of it, — since no- 
thing would appear more natural, in the eyes of the Spanish 
Creoles, than that I should take revenge, for an attempted 
assassination — (whether of my mistress or myself it mat- 
tered little—), by returning the favour in kind, — and re- 
turning it with effect. Besides, every circumstance at- 
tending or following the bloody transaction was such as 
to give strength to the suspicion, should it once gain foot- 
ing ;— the disorder in which I had appeared when making 
my deposition before the magistrate,— my being on or 
near the spot, at the time of the act, without being able 
to assign any other reason for rambling alone. in such a 
place, at such an hour, than one which could be com- 
prehended only by myself,— my inability to give the least 
description of the three men whom* I had seen running 



* AclXXvfJuu fciXaiot* sx tod fxifurofog 
Aaxvoutfi (!•' Jgifrfovrtf hi Koiivlioi, 
Kcu r&g cXsuPaf dafdcurroutfiv, 

and the rest of It Amstopb.— JV**«. 7W-15. 
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from the scene of their supposed crime, these, and 
other circumstances, which I should not have much 
regarded in England, now, in a foreign land, and that 
land the territory of the Spanish Main, excited no Tittle 
uneasiness. 

My fears were not without foundation; for the very 
next day, while I was on a visit at the house of Don 
Cesar, and conversing upon my night's adventure, a party 
of alguacils entered, and claimed me as their prisoner. 
This was merely the verifying of my apprehensions, and 
therefore I was but little startled ; yet, fearing that, if I 
submitted quietly, my behaviour would be attributed by 
the persons whose good opinion was so precious to me, to 
a consciousness of guilt, I affected astonishment, and de- 
manded of one, who appeared superior to the other 
officers of justice, by what authority he acted thus. 

"lam not obliged to answer any question, sir," replied 
the man, coldly, but without rudeness, — " nor would I, 
were it not for Don Cesar, in whose house I find you. 
You are arrested, sir, on suspicion of having committed 
murder upon the body of a Spanish gentleman, Don Gas- 
par De Mulo de los Sacerdotes. The authority, by which 
I act, is not to be disputed I imagine." 

These words acted, of course, with different effect upon 
the different members of the family;— Senor Sublimidad 
folded his arms, and stood immoveable,— his saintly part- 
ner crossed herself, and raised her spiritual eyes to hea- 
ven, — but Beatriz, (who, like her parents, had risen in 
alarm at the entrance of the men,) sprang back, with a 
faint shriek, and grasped her mother's arm for support. 

Half maddened by the difficulty in which I saw I had in- 
volved myself, I turned to the first mentioned personage. 
" Can you believe, sir," I asked, in a voice! in which I 
cannot say whether sorrow or indignation predominated, 
— " can you believe me guilty of the enormity with which 
I stand charged?" 
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" Don Gaspar was your enemy," answered the Creole, 
with perfect coolness, and without in the least degree 
altering his position. 

" And you, madam," I added, addressing Donna Me- 
lindrosa, — " will you join your husband in his cruel, un- 
generous suspicions V 9 

" Alas, it is a wicked world we live in !" replied the 
lady, — and the lady clasped her hands, and made a pen- 
dulum of her head, in gentle compassion of human frailty. 

My proud heart was almost bursting. ' I will not speak 
to Beatriz,' I thought,— ' I will spare myself that mortifi- 
cation, at least ;— it would make the tears leap from my 
eyes, if she too were to reject me, — these men must not 
see my weakness,'— and I made a motion with my hand 
to the captain of the dlguarfls, signifying that I was ready 
to accompany him. But, as I turned to the door, I could 
not deny myself one look at Beatriz. She was standing 
beside her mother, with the left foot advanced, and ihe 
left arm extended towards me, while her right hand rested 
on the Sehora's arm, (as I have said before,) as if for sup- 
port. Her swimming eyes, fixed upon my countenance 
as I faced her, wore an earnestness of appeal that. bade 
me not depart in anger, and her young mouth, half. open, 
seemed to express the will, without the power, to utter 
something. 

— Her silence, then, was. not because she did not feel, 
but. because she felt too deeply;— rand requesting the 
officer to have patience for " A moment longer," I ap- 
proached the girl, and taking her hand, " Beatriz,-" I said, 
mournfully, — " Your father and your mother, both con- 
demn me— unheard. Will you too believe me so basely 
criminal ?" 

Before answering, the Creole maid bent her eyes for 
an instant upon mine ; when, reading there the same 
feelings that had saddened my speech, she said, em- 
phatically, " Never ! if your own words assure me you 
are innocent." 
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" I am innocent,— so help me God in mine hour of 
need!" 

Beatriz did not reply ; but her looks were more ex- 
pressive than any language, and the warm pressure of 
her velvet lips, on the hand which still enfolded hers, was 
the seal set to the bond of our renewed confidence. 

" Now, then, I am ready." And, submitting myself to 
the alguacils, I was led from the apartment. 



CHAPTER IX. 



She'll come. 'Tis what I wish, yet what I fear. 

Shell come. But whither ? and to whom T O, Heav'n ! 

To a vile prison, and a captiv'd wretch ; 

To one, whom had she never known, she had - 

Been happy. 

Mourning Bride. 



Every reader, at the commencement of every chapter, 
naturally forms for himself some idea of the dainties 
wherewith he is about to regale his intellectual appetite. 
If the preceding chapter have been dull, he hopes to find 
the incidents of the present served up in the richest man- 
ner, that his flagging relish may be tickled into some de- 
gree of activity ; if it have been passably interesting,— 
that is to say, a very good sort of chapter, though not ex. 
actly wrought up to that pitch of intense, or thrilling, or 
feverish interest, which is so great a favourite with literary 
epicures, he wipes his lips for the discussion of the fol- 
lowing course*, with the good-natured resolve to find it to 
his liking, whether the seasoning be plain English, or 
past comprehension French. But in both cases the 
building of the idea is after a like fashion ;— the chapter 
25* 
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just read forms the foundation, whereon, with the assist, 
ance of the motto of the next the fanciful superstructure 
is laid* 

Having said thus much with regard to readers in gene- 
red, I proceed to divide my own particular readers into 
two classes. Of these one takes that kkked-to-nothing 
football, Jeremy Levis, makes him bounce some two or 
three dozen times up and down his narrow cell, and, 
after a round of sentimental curses on the injustice of his 
fate, deposits him on a wooden settle to quiet himself with 
the sugar-teat of an easy conscience ; the other takes the 
same romantic gentleman, under his favourite character 
of the Woman's fool, parades him thrpugh the aforesaid 
enclosure a certain number of times, with arms folded, 
brows knitted, and other marks of dignity indignant, and 
then, when he has gnawed his lip till it bleeds, in pondering 
the events whose fatal concourse had dashed the cup 
from his hand at the very moment he should taste it, flings 
him upon the bench above mentioned, writhing in labour- 
pains with some such beautiful conception as the follow- 
ing ; — " Alas, and is it come to this, indeed ! that the 
moment Suspicion lights upon me, my friends should all 
fly me as though I were blown into a mass of corruption! 
O, faithless, faithless world !" (gnawing his thumb nails 
to the quick, in the agony of his mental throes,) "I am 

sick ofthee ! But Beatriz !" (and his hands are clasped, 

and his eyes roll divinely,) " thou, O thou art all that is 
pure, and noble, and constant ! Thy truth shall be my 
buckler against the arrows of Slander,— and beneath the 
wings of thy dove-like affection I will shelter me from the 
cold blasts of Adversity !'* — when, his brain being 
safely delivered of this triplicate foetus, formed of flesh- 
flies, bucklers, and pigeon-wings, be is left to dandle the 
bantling, and forget his sorrow for joy that a fine idea has 
come into his head: 

Now it happens, in the present case, that both these 
classes have been conceiving to no purpose ; for, though 
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in the point on which they agree,— to wit, in making me 
commence with cursing my fate, they are perfectly right, 
yet, when they proceed to give me consolation in the 
manner I have just mentioned, they show that they know 
a great deal about noveUwriting, but precious little of 
human nature. Your easy conscience is a very good 
thing ; but it cannot convert a prison into a palace : your 
faithful love is a very good thing too ; but it cannot make 
manacles feel, even to a Quixote*, like the soft pulses of 
a lady's fingers.— The fact is, that though I had not 
exactly a halter dangling before my eyes, yet, when I 
found myself under lock and key, in an apartment of un- 
comfortably narrow dimensions, my reflections assumed 
a colour somewhat sombre ; for I knew that Justice is a 
lady who changes her character with her climate, and that 
at Cumana, where the air is excessively hot, she gene- 
rally played the bawd, — and that, though mere suspicion 
was sufficient to get one into her clutches, it required to 
get one out of them something a little more influential. 

Not to bore the Reader to death with a page or two of 
stupid reflections, — let him fancy himself to have attained 
the summit of a lofty mountain, after much toil, and then, 
just when he begins to inhale the pure air, and delight his 
eyes with the prospect around him, that some demon, such 
as in " The Monk" for instance, catches him by the waist, 
and hurls him into the Red Sea, there to kick with his 
heels uppermost, with the chance that if he escape being 
smothered at the bottom he will meet with suffocation at 
the top ; — Let him fancy this, 1 say, and he will have an 
image stronger, " for the nonce," than any set of solilo- 
quies which the most skilful novelist can put into the mouth 
of a hero who has the wonderful faculty of thinking, even 
when in a passion, in as well turned periods, and with as 
choice phrases, as though he were rehearsing a thrice 
polished essay. 

• Fide Don Quixote,— Parte i. Capit. 43. 
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Most heavily, then, passed the morning sad the after* 
noon. — The evening came. I was watching the rapid 
thickening of the gloom, with a sort of jealous regret at 
being thus forsaken by the day, when suddenly my atten- 
tion was arrested by a whispering at the door of my cell, 
and the motion of feet* Before I could form a supposition 
relative to the noise, the bolts were withdrawn, the key 
grated in the lock, the door was cautiously opened, and a 
female figure entered the room. The arm of the jailer 
then appeared through the open entrance, and set a lamp 
upon the floor; when the door was immediately closed, 
the bolts were restored to their staples, the key again 
grated in the lock, and I was shut up with my visiter. 

All this was the work of an instant. The very next 
instant, before I could rise from my seat, the stranger 
threw up her veil, and, exclaiming, in a burst of joy, 
" Life of my soul !" rushed into my arms. It was Beatriz. 
The single, forcible expression, Life of my soul ! — the 
tone in which it was uttered, — the nervous clasping of 
the hands towards her bosom, and then unclasping them, 
as though she were opening her very heart, to draw thence 
the language for her feelings, — the eagerness with which 
she sprang to meet me, — the strict embrace, as though 
she would grow to my breast and blend our beings into 
one, — all, all was Beatriz ; there needed no light to make 
her known. 

I seated her beside me. " Dear Beatriz," I said, as I 
pressed with my left hand a hand of hers, and raised its 
soft small fingers to my lips, while my right hand stole 
gently around her slender waist, " this proof of attach- 
ment ! ..... A little while ago I thought this day 

one of the blackest in my life ; but now I bless it, Bea- 
triz, — for it has tested the truth of your affection," (and 
my voice sunk to its softest tone, and I drew the charming 
girl still closer to my breast.) " And yet — I know not 
whether I should feel most joy or sorrow at your 
coming." 
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" Sorrow ?" (Beatriz released herself from my arms.) 
" Wherefore sorrow ? You speak to me in mystery." 

" Hear me, Beatriz. Though I must eventually be ac- 
quitted of the infamous charge under which I rest at pre* 
sent, the mere circumstance of my being supposed capa- 
ble of a crime I shudder even to mention, will go nigh 
to ruin me ; and why should you cling to the tree when 
its roots are severed, and it cracks with its approaching 
fall ? — Besides, it is to be greatly feared that your visit 
to this place will be discovered ; when ridicule, perhaps 
dishonour, must be the reward of your noble affection. 
Why I tell thee, Beatriz, the very idea that my jailer has 
dared to smile in his sleeve, or sneer at thee, when he 
gave thee admittance ■ ■ ! —God ! Tis damning !" 

" And is it for this you regret my coming ?" exclaimed 
the Creole girl, regarding me with a look that was singu- 
larly expressive of mingled pleasure, displeasure, and 
surprise. " Ridicule ? I do not mind it now ; and for 
dishonour,— who can deem it wrong that the wife should 

seek her husband in hi* hour of trouhlo, when ha most 

needs the consolation which her hand, her voice, her look 
alone can give him ? And do we not stand in such rela- 
tionship to one another ?— Our hearts are one,— we have 
plighted our mutual faith in the sight of heaven,— this 
very week had seen us united by the laws of men. — You 
speak to me of ruin. Think you then my love so merce- 
nary, that I should cling to you when the warm sunshine 
is upon you, and leave you when you shiver in the blast ? 
O my beloved !" ( — her voice, which had been somewhat 
raised, subsided now to its usual, melting tenderness — ) 
" to me this wooden bench is softer than my own sofa, 
for thou art seated by me, — and the air from that narrow 
grate, methinks, is a freer and a purer air than fans the 
rich curtains of my own windows, for it breathes upon 
thy cheek ! Dishonour and ruin, — do not name them ! 
they are welcome for thy sake, — more welcome borne 
for thee, and with thee, than were every good without 
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thee! — O, you are cold, cold as these walls, or you 
would feel no sorrow now !"* 

"Cold, Beatriz? Look at me. Are my eyes cold? 
See ! your own, bright though they are, shrink from their 
fire ; and your colour, deepened as it is, grows deeper 
with your blushes. O, my Beatriz ! while I strain thee 
to my breast, as now, and feel thy warm heart beat with 
mine, — while I press this little hand, and gaze upon thy 
beauty till my very soul grows sick with pleasure, can I 

indeed be cold ? Let this and this evince the 

ardour of my passion!" I exclaimed, as I imprinted, 
x once and again, a kiss of firef on the full, rich lips of 
Beatriz. The young Creole, whose every vein ran boil- 
ing hot with passion, gave herself up without restraint to 
the feelings of the moment. Her left hand fondly encir- 
cled my neck, and her right, through whose fingers of 
satin softness the pulses throbbed with a force that made 
every nerve within me thrill with pleasure, lay in mine, — 
loosely — so that I could just feel, (and thus with keenest 

aenae,) tfco <juiok boating of tho arteries grow Still 

quicker, as passion sent the hot blood through their chan- 
nels with more and more impetuosity ; while her beautiful ' 
head rested on my breast,— the fine dark hair touching 
my flushed cheek, and seeming, (for what will not fancy 
suggest at such a moment ?) — to impart a delicious and 
needful coolness to its burning skin. — I saw and felt that 
I must think for us both. " Dear Beatriz," I whispered, 
kissing the smooth lids of her half-closed eyes, as I gen- 
tly, (but not without a mental effort,) disengaged myself 
from her embrace, and seated her in a less recumbent po- 
sition beside me, — " *fhis is happiness, dear Beatriz,— 



* The reader mint remember who Beatrix to, and not expect, in the youag 
Creole, theaame delicate reserve he would look for In a woman of milder tern* 
peremeat, more extended education, and riper yearn,— such aa Mary Ante, for 
instance. 

t Pretrtm aV««c«l«fe, says Apnleina. Who will help me to an equivalent ex- 
pression in English 1— Shut the book, dear Reader, of happy one and-tweati, 
and feather your imagination,-- its flif ht will serve as weH. 
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but we must not indulge in it,— it is intoxicating, — it is 
delirium !" 

There was a silence of some minutes, — which, as 
being rather embarrassing, especially after what I had 
said, I broke by asking Beatriz how she had gained ad- 
mittance to my presence. 

" By bribery," was the answer. 

" And have you come hither all alone — for my sake, 
dearest?" 

" No, my maid, Bona, bore me company. She now 
waits my return at the door, with your jailer." ' 

"Your own servant? With the jailer? O, Beatriz ! 
you have betrayed yourself!" 

The Creole smiled,— perhaps in surprise at my deli- 
cacy, (or, rather, my pride.) "And think you, senor," 
she said, "it could be well otherwise ? ' Do you suppose 
I could have gained admittance, unless I were known ? 
Money was not sufficient with your keeper ; I was obliged 
to declare myself explicitly,— even unveil before him." 

" Great God ! And have you suffered all this for me !" 
I cried, rising, and walking up and down the room in 
much agitation ; — " To become the jest of a filthy jailer ! 

a vile, unfeeling brute, like that ! And then, every 

one will turn to ridicule your noble constancy ! the wretch 
will glory to expose you." 

" Hush ! Be patient for one moment," said Beatriz, 
gently drawing me back, by the arm, to the bench I had 
quit. Her voice was tender, but her countenance wore 
an expression similar to that I had ^before observed,— de- 
noting pleasure at the warmth of my attachment, mingled 
with surprise at a sensibility for which she could not ac- 
count. — " Ridicule, I have said, I do not regard — for my 
own Jake ; and, if you will consider, love, — this man 
dares not expose me, — for by so doing he must betray 
himself." 

" My angel !" (It was thus, — quite in character,— I 
sprang at once from shadow to sunshine.)— " My better 
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spirit ! — My life ! — every way, my life !" I did 
not dare, this time, to press her in my arms ; but, at each 
fond epithet, I kissed the delicate hand I held, as though 
I would show my skill in velvet painting, and leave the 
rose tint of my lips upon its spotless whiteness. Such 
fools are lovers in their hours of dalliance ! 

Again there was a break in the dialogue. My beauti- 
ful companion sat with head depressed, evidently absorbed 
in thought. Her right hand lay carelessly dropped be- 
side her ; — the other was in my possession. Suddenly 
she bent her eyes on mine as though she would read my 
heart ; and placing the hand, which I have just said lay 
carelessly beside her, upon that of mine which held her 
left, so that my own left hand was locked in both of hers, 
she said, in a manner peculiarly earnest, and even solemn, 
— " Can you meet death?" 

This was a very singular question ; but I answered it 
without betraying surprise. "No man, dear Beatriz, 
would willingly part with life; and for me, who have 
youth, and strength, and every enjoyment that a rapidly 
increasing fortune can add to such advantages, — and 
am, moreover, happy in thy love, dearest,— the sacrifice 
would be awful ; still, should duty, or honour, or any ne* 
cessity call for it, I trust I have sufficient moral courage 
to submit myself with decency,— even as I am now, with 
youth, and strength, and thee." 

" And so I did, and do believe !" said Beatriz, pressing 
my hand, with ardour, to her lips.— " Now hear me, love. 
You hope to be acquitted. You deceive yourself. Every 
circumstance attending this unhappy affair must go to 
criminate you ; the enmity between you and that accursed 
De Mulo — (I shudder to name him !) is notorious ; this 
very morning, soon after your apprehension, your faith- 
ful Juan came to me, almost in tears, and told me— that 
i he murder and your name were coupled in the mouths 
of every one, — that but one opinion prevailed,— that 
most persons pitied you, (for Don Gaspar was generally 
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disliked,)— and many were even bold enough to approve 
of your just revenge, as they called it, — but that all were 
firmly convinced of your guilt, and thought the law mvtr. 
take its course. Nay ! do not interrupt me. I know 
you would assert your innocence. It is needless ; were 
the appearances against you ten times as strong, I would 
not credit them ; for have not your own lips assured me 

they are false ?— My beloved " She paused a mo. 

ment, — then, pressing nearer to me, continued in a still 
lower, and more impressive tone, while her dark eyes 
again burned with the peculiar expression mentioned 
above :— " I would not have thee die on a scaffold, like 
a 'common felon, — nor stand the ignominy of a trial, 
which must terminate unfavourably, — > — I — I am come 
to die with thee. This drug — " ; and, as she spoke, 
she took from her bosom some article of trifling bulk, 
(probably, opium,) wrapped in paper. 

"Beatriz!" I exclaimed, interrupting her, while I 
snatched the poison from her hand, and threw it to the 
other end of the apartment ; — " Great God I Are you 
You cannot mean it !" 

The Creole instantly sprang from the bench, and, re- 
plying, in a manner at once indicative of strong indigna- 
tion and stronger contempt, " No,— not now ! I did think 
lhat the man, who could offer his own breast to receive 
the stab meant for his mistress, would prefer an honoura- 
ble death, shared with her, to a solitary one of infamy — 
the death of a dog ! but I find I was deceived ; — You 
have taught me, sir, the difference between a momentary 
impulse and deliberate moral courage," — she made to- 
wards the door. 

" Stay, Beatriz !" I cried, following the angry beauty, 
and grasping her arm. " Hear me ! for one moment !" 
She suffered herself to be detained. " You do not know 
me, Beatriz. Could I be convinced that my condemna- 
tion is certain, and my fate determined beyond the possi- 
bility of a reprieve, it were absurd to say it would matter 

Vol. II. 26 
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much, in a moral point of view, whether I should die by 
my own band, or that of the executioner ; bat, while the 
smallest chance remains of preserving a life that is not 
my own, bat yours, my friends 9 , my country's, this city's, 
every one's, — I should be guilty of a foolish and most 
wicked murder, were I to act as you would have me do. 
And that such chance does exist I must not cease to hope. 
You despond too readily, dear Beatriz ; you only look 
to the dark side of the picture, and do not suffer yourself 
to see the light. It is impossible that the laws of this 
place can condemn me on evidence that amounts, at 
most, to little more than mere suspicion. And such sus- 
picion ! Gracious God ! that any man that knows me, 
— that knows the men of my country, their customs, 
should suppose me capable, even in thought, of revenging 
an injury by assassination ! For my own self, I declare 
to thee, Beatriz, in the ears of Heaven, that were Don 
Gaspar standing before me, at this moment, with the 
stain of my blood still red upon his hands, I could take 
him to my arms, — though not as a friend, yet as my 
neighbour, — and forgive him, ten times over, the com- 
mission of an act, which in his eyes, Andalusian as he 
was, perhaps appeared justifiable !" 

" And I !" exclaimed my mistress, — her eyes seeming 
absolutely to blaze with passion, — " By the blood of 
Christ ! I would strike this weapon," ( — she drew a small 
dagger from her bosom — ) " up to the hilt, into his false 
heart, and trample on his quivering body as it lay fallen 
beneath me !" and, saying thus, she stamped upon the 
floor, as though the victim of her revenge indeed lay qui- 
vering beneath her feet, and she were sating sight, and 
hearing, and touch, with his dying agonies. 

" Beatriz," — I asked, in a tone of sadness, — for, not- 
withstanding my affection, it pained me to the soul to hod 
that the same ardent temperament, which made the young 
Creole overstep the delicacy of her sex in one passion, 
was likely to lead her into similar excess in every other, 
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— " will you give me that dagger ?" She looked at me 
for a single moment, and, without a word, put the weapon 
into my hands. 

" This was brought for me, love ?" 

"For us both." 

"I will keep it. Should it be as you fear . 

Beatriz! the man you have honoured with your love 
shall never disgrace you by dying on a scaffold." 

Strange, delightful creature of passion ! with a scream 
of joy, that must have been heard without the apartment, 
she threw her soft arms round my neck, and whispered 
in my ear these few-*- but these few words ; — " And Be- 
atriz will not survive him." 

Just then was heard the sound of voices, as of persons 
in dispute at the door of my cell. The Creole maid started, 
turned pale, and named her father ; but, in an instant reco- 
vering herself, with that suddenness of resolution which 
formed a conspicuous trait in her character, she added, — 
" But I need not fear him ; he gave me to you ; I am 
where duty bids me be, — am I not, love ?" I passed my 
arm around her waist ; and in this situation, standing 
erect, in (he middle of the floor, side by side, we awaited 
the entrance of De Zancos. 

"You have the order, sir," said the voice of the 
Don, without; "open it," (sc. the door,) "this in- 
stant." There was a muttering on the part of the jailer, 
who, honest man, had his private reasons for delaying ; then 
the bolts worked, with a lazy motion, as though they had 
been slumbering in their staples for ages, and were not 
yet completely roused ; then there was a curious jin- 
gling of iron, as though the jailer had suddenly grown 
purblind, and could not find the right key, — which, when 
at last found, blundered in the lock as if it had quarrelled 
with its old friend, and was a key of too much metal to 
make advances. " You are excessively deliberate, Mr. 
Jailer: your caution deserves commending to the go- 
vernor," — said Cesar-Rolando, (-—what a condasotn- 
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sion in a man who scarcely ever spoke to even his 
equals!)*- and, therewith, the door rode on its hinges, 
and his donship entered the apartment, followed by the 
jailer, who, this time, left the opening after him free, 

— doubtless, to give his prisoner's fair companion an op- 
portunity of escaping, before she could be recognized. 
And where was Bona ? Senor Carcelero, so justly com- 
mended for his caution, had managed, to conceal the 
wench from the eyes of her master. 

De Zancos showed much less emotion, at seeing his 
daughter a sharer of my imprisonment, than I expected, 

— all he did being to raise his coarse black brows with 
astonishment, and depress and join them with displeasure. 
His whole discourse, — and that was not much, — he ad- 
dressed to me. " Mr. Levis," he said, marching up to 
me with due goose -dignity, " I have mistaken you, I find. 
You are at liberty from this moment. With us, Spaniards, 
when one gentleman has wronged another, the most he 
can do is to confess his fault :" — and Senor Sublimidad 
extended his yellow hand. 

" And with us, Englishmen," I answered, taking the 
hand he offered, (for his daughter's sake, — for my own, 
I would rather have given him my foot,) — " when a 
gentleman expresses his regret for the wrong he has 
done another, the least the latter can do is to forget the 
error, and remember only the courtesy that conde- 
scended to acknowledge it." 

" That is, indeed, the spirit of a gentleman!" exclaimed 
De Zancos, his saturnine visage relaxing, for the mo- 
ment, into something like a mercurial cast of counte. 
nance. " Now, sir, I am doubly proud to call you my 
son ; for your heart, I find, is of the same blood as my 
own." (The devil !) " There is Beatriz. She was readier 
than I it seems. Take her, senor, — she deserves you, 
she has won you, as you have her. To-morrow she i? 
yours indissolubly." 
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Need I say whose eyes then looked . up into mine, all 
glowing mid their tears, as flowers on whose leaves the dew- 
drop glistens when the morning sun looks in upon them ? 
whose eyes sunk their long white lids beneath the burn- 
ing gaze they had sought, — and met, till they grew dim 
with pleasure, — as the same flowers droop, receiving, 
unshaded, the noontide radiance of the very planet, 
whose light and beat, when duly tempered, gives them 
their beauty and existence ? O foolish old man ! (if 
aught be folly that is truly pleasant, — ) cannot age 
slacken thy nerves, that even the memory of past joys 
should make them thrill, not indeed with the same exqui- 
site delight as in youth, but with a soothing, pensive enjoy- 
ment, that is, to that keener sense, what to ridher, nearer 
music, are the last, dying notes of some distant flute, 
heard in the still night, growing sweeter and sweeter as 
they fall yet fainter and yet fainter on the listening ear ! 

." Come," said Don Cesar, interrupting the endear- 
ments of his children, " let us quit this place. I led the 
Sehora thanking heaven for the vindication of your inno- 
cence, my son. While we hasten to her embraces, I will 
explain the sudden turn this day's events have taken ;" — 
and standing by the door of the cell, that I might pass 
before him, (a ceremony that marked his perfect breeding,) 
he bowed his majestic head till the tip of the nose touched 
the ends of his fingers. Doubtless, the fingers were 
perfumed of Don Cesar-Rolando Sublimidad de Zancos. 



By way of Appendix to the present chapter, I will now 
disclose the machinery, whose action set in motion the 
events therein intimated as occurring, as well as certain 
others, detailed in the two or three chapters immediately 
preceding. — The result of inquiries, conjecture, dec. 
take in the following narrative form :— 
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After the base transaction at the Indian hut, my rival 
would probably have taken refuge in the asylum afforded 
by the church at Cumana, even had his intended crime 
been fully perpetrated ;* but the influence of Don Cesar 
in the city being very powerful, while his own, in conse- 
quence of the general dislike entertained against him as 
a man, being comparatively very weak ; and the fact that 
the attempted assassination had been directed against the 
person of a woman, — and that woman one of the most 
considerable in the place in point of beauty, talents, and 
the high standing of her parents, — stamping the deed 
with features of peculiar atrocity; and, moreover, the 
character of the then governor, (Don Vincente de Em- 
paran,) who was not the man to wink at any infraction of 
the laws, no matter by whom committed ; and, finally, 
the influence exercised oyer his weak mind by his un- 
principled confederate, whose effrontery seems to have 
entirely deserted him, at the very moment when but a 
small portion, (which he could, undoubtedly, well spare,) 
was all that was needed to bring him off with flying co- 
lours ; all these considerations determined Don Gaspar 
to follow the advice of his privy counsellor, Snubbs, — . 
which was, that they should both conceal themselves 
until tfyey could effect their escape from the country, an 
object that might easily be accomplished, as a vessel be- 
longing to the former would be ready to sail for Cadiz in 
a week or two. Accordingly, they put themselves under 
the protection of three Indians, who, supplied with money 
•from Don Gaspar 's purse, hid them in a place known only 
to the three, and kept the secret of their concealment 
most faithfully. — It seems, however, that Mr* Snubbs, 
whose propensity for making converts the reader is 
already acquainted with, did not change his character 
when he assumed a new name and a new faith ; but, still 



* Cowuft DSFOHf. 
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attached to his trade, of cobbling leaky souls, he, with 
his apprentice De Mulo, presumed to meddle with what 
was the prerogative of the monks of St. Francis, — to 
wit, the task of propping up the backsliding Indians of 
the suburbs, and giving their morality a new footing. The 
monks had no objection to this, as, in the first place, it 
promised to lighten their own labour, and, in the second, 
Don Gaspar De Mulo had some fine vessels belonging to 
him, that brought nice articles from Cadiz,— among 
others, the delicious wines of Xeres, certain casks of 
which were sure to find their way to the monastery of 
San Francisco ; but the Indians, who were not parties in 
this spiritual contract, had great objections, — for Father 
Joseph was rather too indefatigable in his exhortations, 
and, in his zeal for their souls, seemed to forget that the 
poor wretches had bodies. The consequence may be 
supposed; — Joseph and his disciple were absolutely 
detested on the left bank of the Manzanares. Unfortu- 
nately for our zealots, whose ambition did not aim so 
high as at the crown of martyrdom, one of the three 
Guayquerias, to whom they had intrusted their safety, 
was their mortal enemy. The preacher had caught, 
the man, one day, in the indulgence of an impulse that 
marked him more an admirer of nature than of the pre- 
cepts of Christianity. Shocked at a grossness so ab- 
horrent from his own smoke-dried purity, Joseph informed 
his coadjutor, and the latter used his influence with the 
monks to procure the Indian a flogging. The punishers 
forgot the act ; but the punished, who bore their notes of 
hand endorsed upon his person, vowed within himself to 
exact full payment on the very first opportunity.* Don 
Gaspar and the preacher, in throwing themselves upon 



* A similar ^punishment for a similar offence^ among the Goahiros, (a more 
aavage tribe of Indiana,) caused the massacre of a whole village In 1766, and 
repmnged, (irrevocably, rays Depone,) a people, that numbered 30,000 souls, 
into the barbarism from which they were just emerging. 
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the hospitality of this man and his fellows, (they being 
the first they met on crossing the Manzanares,) knew 
enough of the Indian character to believe they were safer 
thus than they could be with their proper friends ; but 
that was all they knew,— and they paid the penalty of 
their ignorance. The Indian I have particularly men- 
tioned formed a plan, in concert with the two others, 
(who, — from fellow-feeling, and common cause, — most 
readily entered into his views,) to murder the holy alli- 
ance the moment it should cease to be under their guar- 
dianship. The vessel belonging to De Mulo was to sail 
for Spain in a week or two, as has been said. De Mulo 
wrote a letter to the. master, begging his assistance. 
This the Guayqueria, to whom it was intrusted, faithfully 
delivered, and brought back an answer, stating the day 
when the vessel would sail, and promising to have a boat 
in readiness, the evening previous, at a little distance 
from the mouth of the river,* within hearing of Don 
Gaspar's whistle. — When the evening came, the party 
set out for the shore, — one of the Guayquerias walking a 
few steps in advance, — then Senar Beato, (Don Gaspar,) 
— and, directly behind the latter, the most hostile of the 
Indians, — while Senor Beatico, (little Joseph,) followed 
at some distance, with the youngest and least powerful of 
the three. This arrangement, most cunningly devised 
for the perfect accomplishment of their treachery, the 
Indians had the art to pass upon their victims as neces- 
sary to guard against surprise* — The reader can tell for 
himself how Don Gaspar was butchered. As for the 
preacher, — he thought it proper, as this was the last op- 
portunity he should have in Cumana, to give a parting 
sermon to his escort, on the sin of drunkenness, and other 



• The Maasanaree la only navigable to amaJl craft. Merchant veatelt, 
therefore, are obliged to anchor on the Placer, (a aand bank under wmter.U 
league west of the mouth of the river, and load and unload by meant of 
llgnters* 
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bestialities, to which the latter was addicted* The young 
Indian, whose complexion was not pure copper, but alloyed 
with the lapis calaminaris of white blood, and who, there- 
fore, was possessed of less apathy than his. redder bre- 
thren, had not the patience to carry his victim to the plain, 
there to lie, with his fellow-martyr, till the undertaker 
vultures should have performed the rights of sepulture in 
theuf stomachs and thus concealed the crime, hut slew 
the padre on the spot, and threw him into the Manza- 
nares to feed the bavas.* (And thus was legalized the 
marriage of Sir James and Lady Maitland.) — The next 
day, in the afternoon, the rumour that Don Gaspar De 
Mulo, for some time missing, was found, murdered by 
the very Englishman for whose attempted assassination 
he himself had been forced to seek concealment, and 
that the Englishman was apprehended, reached a hut 
where the real murderers had assembled some other In- 
dians for the purpose of getting drunk on their booty. 
Immediately on hearing the news, the three boastfully 
proclaimed themselves to be the true criminals, and, 
amidst the acclamations of their drunken companions, 
who acknowledged the justness of their revenge, exhi- 
bited the watch, Knife, and other articles belonging to the 
deceased, as proofs of their manhood. A negro, who 
happened to be standing at the door of the hut, admiring, 
and doubtless envying, their happiness, heard the tale, 
and immediately gave information against the parties. 
The murderers were apprehended, and brought before the 
governor. They acknowledged nothing, denied no- 
thing, — hut, maintaining all the apathetic indifference of 
their Tace, stood unshaken by threats or promises. At 
last it was whispered to De Emparan that one of the. men 
was but a half-breed, and might be brought to give evi* 
dence against the others, if taken alone, where he could 



* Small crocodiles, to called. 
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not be influenced by the behaviour of his confederates. 
The hint Was adopted. The Indian, being questioned 
apart, confessed the whole transaction in full detail, from 
beginning to end ; and the governor, (who in his own 
mind had entertained great doubts of my being guilty, — 
not merely from personal acquaintance with my charac- 
ter, but from the facts, that the murder was connected 
with robbery, and that I had defended the dead from 
being disfigured, which I had scarcely done, if I were 
the assassin,) immediately sent for the father of Beatriz, 
and signed him an order for my release. 

As any particulars respecting the martyrdom of that 
persecuted Saint, Malachi-Joseph, must be interesting to 
the devout reaaer, I will add; — that the Indian who 
threw him to the crocodiles declared, that when, pro- 
Yoked by his admonitions, he stabbed the poor preacher, 
the latter merely exclaimed, " Sancta Maria, ora pro no- 
bis ! Sancta Dei Genitrix, ora pro nobis !" — which, though 
he knew not its meaning, yet, being familiar to him as 
part of the prayers and confessions he detested, enrage* 
him so much that he cast himself upon his victim, and 
finished him by strangulation, — while the miserable 
worm, as the obstructed breath struggled through the 
grasped throat, muttered strange, uncouth sounds, — which 
the Indian described so well, by imitation, that there can 
remain no doubt of their being, " O blessed sinner ! — fly 

from the wrath ■ ■ ! Strike — while the !" 

Singular force of habit ! that even the garment of hypo- 
crisy, though at first tight and embarrassing, may fit by 
use the person of its wearer like a second skin, and be- 
come so necessary to his comfort, that even in death he 
will not part with it ! 
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CHAPTER X. 

Good night, food Doctor. 

Macbeth. 

It were not well to hasten through my life at Cumana, 
without devoting one little chapter to the man, to whom, 
above all others, I was certainly indebted for my happi- 
ness with Beatriz, — I mean Harry Smith, "quo nos 
medico amicoque usi sumus." 

Notwithstanding his aversion, affected or real, from the 
society of the softer sex, the Doctor honoured my nuptials 
with his portly presence. — I had never seen him in better 
spirits ; but, towards the close of the evening, just before 
he took his leave, he approached me with a strange so. 
lemmty of manner, and requested a few minutes' private 
^conversation. I withdrew with him to another room. 

" So, Jeremy, you are indeed married ?" said the Doc 
tor, with a most rueful visage, and holding both my hands 
in both his own. 

" Certainly ; I trust I am. Don't you wish me jov, 
Harry?" 

"Joy? Hum! I would, — heartily, — if you had bu- 
rieoTa wife ; I wont, as you have married one. 
Twouxa fcowrrsiv xjsroWov soViv if yaffrsfv." 

"Tenderly cooed, most mournful widower! Why, 
man, have your eyes shrunk into the bottomless pit of 
your stomach, that you cannot see there's as great plea- 
sure in marrying such a girl as Beatriz as in burying such 
a giantess as Susan ? Susan, — a cow-girl of Brobdig- 
nag ! Beatriz, — an angel !" 

" Angel ! 'Gad, Jerry, if you give her wings, she 
may return the favour by presenting you with horns,— 
and then what a couple of beasts you will have made of 
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yourselves ! Faith, you may have a race of children 
equal to the fabulous griffins !— But don't look so grave, 
man,— your wife is an angel, if you so like her to be,— 
and as handsome a one, by my soul, as Mohammed ever 
put into his Paradise ; but you know what the Severians, 
and followers of Andronicus say — "Mulierem supra 
opus Dei, infra autem ab umbilico diaboli."* 

" Rail on, — I see how it is with you, Smith,— you 
harnessed. yourself abreast with a raw country-wench, 
as ugly as an Ogress, and in temper like the devil, or Ian- 
tippet (which is much the same,)— and now, you are 
jealous of my happiness, because I am linked with a fine, 
sensible, heroic girl, as beautiful as a Houri, and who 
loves me to distraction." 

" Heroic, egad ! You'll find, soon, that a woman can't 
have heroism without being something of the Amazon: 
and as for your beauty, and lave ! wait a few months, my 
Adonis, — the fire that burns so fiercely must soon come 
to ashes, and then your furnace is likely to go to some 
other hearth to be replenished. Take care of that beau. 
ty, Jerry. You have already been a scabbard for it; 
yesterday,' for the same bauble, you thought you should 
swing like a sign, between two posts ; in the next ele- 
gant transformation, we shall have you butting l& e a 
ram. — O! a woman is the devil any way !f "°| 

pulchram duxeris, habebis xom t v :" and « hum ! — " Si 

deformen, habebis tfoiv^v." 

"Come, come, Smith, — tmVls going too far.— But, 
no matter, you are privileged. No one that knows you 



* Epipbar. adv. Hasreses — citante Scherzero. The 

t And, by transposition, I suppose, the devil is « vmmm **V *f\ m 
monks, at least, would appear to have thought so ; for, in an iu . UD ";*Jr J-J 
which I have in my possession, where the holy men have painted toe 
tempting a father of the church, (St Anthony, perhaps,) while ™ ¥, ?!L a | e 
nished the former with horns, wings, tail, and the other regalia «"JJJ 
majesty, they have .added the mammary distinctions of a fa^kJEKdd-- 
developed, and tipped, (or uippled, ut ita dicam,) most temptingly v™ TO,U ' 
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can expect any thing decent out of your mouth. And as 
for the modesty which might teach you to conceal your 
thoughts, any one that sees you will swear you want it,— 
your face is too red to blush, and, if you wished to hide 
yourself, your belly wouldn't let you." 

"Bravo, Jerry! you take a joke the right way. O, 
you'll make a passive husband ! Here, dear, — place them 
here,— right on the forehead, love. Ha, ha, ha !" 

" Well, Smith, you have had your jest ; I must leave 
you, now." 

" No, no, Levis, — not so soon. - 1 have not told you yet 
half the good things I know of matrimony." 

"But you forget, it will not do to leave the company so 
long. That soul of etiquette, my upright father-in-law, 
would never forgive me such a breach of politeness. — 
Come, Smith, you must excuse me. I am just married, 
remember, — and a young wife, in spite of your jests, is 
better company than an old friend." 

" And it is bebause you are just married that I have 
you here. No, no, you shall not leave me till I have 
preached my sermon, — which I mean you to repeat 
to yourself, to-night, by way of curtain-lecture, — the 
only soliloquy of the kind you are likely henceforth to 
have, — until you are a widower ; for we all know on 
which side of the bed curtain-lectures originate." 

It was in vain I tried to escape. The Doctor thrust, 
(or rather, forced) his huge fingers through the button- 
holes of my coat, and held me before him, till he had run 
through a satire on the sex, a thousand times more abusive 
than the 6th of Juvenal, and scarcely more decent, — 
and embellished with innumerable quotations from authors 
1 had never before heard of;* for the Doctor was blessed 



* As it may amuse the reader. I subjoin a few of these quotations. Epipha- 
nius says of the followers of Lucius,— " Conjugium ut opus et preeceptum diaboli 
damnarunt," (Hares, xliii.) ; of SaturnilUH,— "Matrimonium contrahere 
etgenerareex Satana dixit/' (JW<*- torn. ii. lib. i.) ; of Tutian,— " Matrimo- 
nium atqae mulierem diaboli inventioaem et opus dixit," {Ibid, xlvi.) ; and in 
Theodoret we have,— " ffydroparastata matrimonium scoftationem atque dia- 

Vol. n. 27 
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with * memory of high-pressore power, and a library, on 
whose shelves the modern volumes figured among the 
vellum-covered tomes, something as the planets do among 
the fixed stars, or a ruby in its setting, — I mean, in num. 
ber and appearance, not in value. 

When, however, 1 was permanently settled as a mar- 
ried man, — that is to say, when the ceremonies of visits, 
dec. dec. d&c. (no trifling matters in Cumana— ) were 
over, and I sat on my own sofa, in my own house, with 
my own, dear little Beatriz, the happy mistress of it and 
me,-- the misogamist seemed to change his sentiments. 
Almost every day he passed an hour or two with me and 
my bride, towards whom he manifested «n affection like 
that of an elder brother for a favourite sister,— a warmth 
of feeling, that surprised as well as pleased me, since, till 
then, I had never known the doctor to evince the least 
fondness for any thing but good eating and good read- 
ing, — Once, when I rallied him on this phenomenon, he 
gaily answered, "Ah, ha, Jerry ! FalstarT after Mistress 
Ford ? What did I tell you about handsome wives? * Si 



bolicam conjunctionem appell&runt," ( H*ret. F«*. Lib. i.)-VJde Sdien^un, 
(Sy«t. TAerf.— Locus xxvii. De Conjugio), who cites these fathers w^K 
just as I have given them, with many more equally ludicrous.— u ° e .„ w [ t j* 
say these grave theologians must have had sad experience. The tro J» »» » 
with men satirists, (I speak now of Dr. Smith, and his heathen aurtwrt.) 
and women satirized, as with the man and the lion :— were the minas auu 
occupations of the two sexes to suffer an interchange for a time, toe n» 
would have the worst of it,— and 1 believe, upon my soul, with justice, m 
best and the worst that ean be said of dear woman is this ;— 

Tsfirvov xaxov iriyvxtv avbgfaroie yuv^. 

The satire is meant for her; but it turns, I think, on us. There are men 
who see neither good nor evil in women, and wonder what poets and w^J; 
can find in them to talk about, and cry loudly against the foals that waste u« 
time Ac. in pursuing nothing, — that is, they 

" Compound for sins they are incttn'd to, 
11 By damning others they've no mind to,"— 

(the case, indeed, with all men) ; but to us, that are troubled with certain quan- 
tities of taste and imagination, women certainly prove a xaxov,— for they P V 
the very devil with us. Heaven knows how many hours I have wasted l»*f. 
votions at the altar of beauty ! hours I would now recall, (perhaps « *£> 
thein in the same way,) ; but, then, I was twanty,— now, I am sixty, ana d»*« 
xaxov without its qualifying adjective. 
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pulchram duxeris— ' Beware, my Pan! they are x 
growing. 

And felt for boUiiig tenia on hto mooth fordioBd nar'd." 

" Psha, my dear Doctor ! what would set Cupid to grop- 
ing for a heart in that great meat-cask of thine?" 
(touching delicately, with the tip of my index finger, the 

umbilical button of his nether integuments.) " Why, 

the very fact that he would more' easily find it there than 
in that little tea-urn of thine. Dost think, dolt, that this 
protuberance of the lower man is caused by the stomach 
and its journeymen intestines ! The heart, the heart's in 
fault ! During the life-time of my lamented Susan, the 
organ was subject to such daily enlargement, that it got 
into a habit of swelling, which, continuing to the present 
time, has produced the appearance you see, — and, heigho! 
it will never cease, I fear, but with my life.— Jeremy, my 
friend," (concluded the fat leech, while he took my hand, 
and his ruddy countenance assumed a look such as Come- 
dy might wear, if she attempted to ape the manners of 
her melancholy sister,) — " your poor Harry was doomed, 
even in his mother's womb, to. die of fungus amato* 
rius." —To Beatriz, Smith was always a pleasant com- 
panion, and she would laugh at his jokes till actually 
obliged, in very weakness, to beg him to desist. These 
jokes, assuredly were not always of the most delicate 
kind ; but then Beatriz was a Spanish girl, and excused 
the high seasoning for the sake of the dish, — perhaps, 
only liked the latter the better on that account,-— for when 
women are married their tastes do alter wonderfully. 

This intimacy continued for about five months, when 
the jolly M. D. began to make his visits leas frequent, 
and, when made, to .curtail them of what, from custom, 
had become their just limits. Yet did not the doctor show 
himself the less facetious ; but, always good-humoured, 
be came laughing and laughable, and went away as he 
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came* When I plied him with friendly reproaches on 
the apparent diminution of his affection, he excused him- 
•elf on the plea of increased business, or answered with 
a joke, — such as ; — ' He had too much respect for my 
honour, to visit me too often ;' — < He was devoting every 
leisure hour to his obstetrical studies, in preparation for 
a certain case, which he saw was getting ready for him, 
and on which, from his overflowing love and admiration 
for the parties concerned, he was determined to bestow 
such skill, as had never been displayed to the children of 
women since the days of Tamar.' 

It happened, however, that, about this time, Smith was 
much teased by some of his friends for the frequency and 
length of his visits to a certain young female of mixed 
blood, whose parents had both lately died under his ma- 
nagement. When I joined in the persecution, and hinted, 
mysteriously, that I now could account for my seeing him 
so seldom, the doctor turned up his brazen nose in dis- 
gust, talked of Susan, and swore ' he had had too much 
of the devil's blood in one woman to wish to meddle with 
his complexion in another,' — and concluded by asserting, 
very gravely, that « the girl was his patient,' and that, 
moreover, « as he had deprived her of both her parents, 
it was but right he should do all in his power to afford ber 
consolation.' My wife, when slie heard him, shook her 
head very sagaciously, laughed, and said, — ' There was 
no knowing;' — « Englishmen were less scrupulous, oa 
such points, than Spaniards ;' — ' The mulatta was de- 
cidedly handsome, and still more decidedly rich ;'— * n * 
* Stranger matches took place every day.' For myself,-* 
as I thought the matter not worth thinking about, 
laughed with Smith, or laughed against him, according* i 
my humour. — 'And thus, for a month, were the proceed- 
ings of the doctor very interestingly enveloped in my 81 * j 
ry,— as codfish is kept warm at table by being wrappc 
in a napkin. I 
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Immediately after the earthquake of December 1797, 
(the succeeding month,) a great change took place in the 
manners of oar medical hero. At least, so I have heard ; 
for I was too much occupied with my own afflictions to 
note the troubles of others, (as the reader will learn in 
the next chapter.) The Doctor not only appeared to 
hare lost all gaiety of temper, but acted as though his 
wits were buried in the ruins of his dwelling. He would 
start at every little noise, like a child that has been 
reading of ghosts, (though I never knew him to be afraid 
of any thing animate or inanimate, except,— according 
to his own confession,— of a certain thing called Susan,) 
and press his hands to his head, as though the latter were 
still aching from the concussion of the earth ; and, when 
asked what ailed him. he would fall to cursing the city, 
and damning the earthquakes, and swear that, rather 
than spend another year in Cumana, he would make a 
second Empedocles, and bury himself at once in the 
bowels of jEtna. Then, after cutting a few more didos, 
(if I may apply so vulgar a phrase to a man of the Doc- 
tor's refinement,) he would add, more quietly, that his 
friends must not be surprised if he left the place in a 
week. An excellent caution this ! for, sure enough, be- 
fore the expiration of many days, it was discovered that 
Dr. Henry Smith, without leave-taking, was safely sailing 
on his way to England, — and — wonderful effect of earth- 
quakes, and congeniality of sentiment ! that the fair 
mulatta had taken her departure, at the same time, for the 
same land, and in the same conveyance. 

" O, if ever I marry again — r /" had said the Doctor, 
some few months before, — and the doctor bit his lip, to 
show the earnestness of his resolution* But we are all 
frail creatures ? and so-— the Doctor took his second 
wife. 



* See page 380 of thii volume. 
27* 
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Let uf now imitate the flight of Qhakapeare's Chorus.— 
Passing over time and space, on wings like the eagles' 
that bore Munchausen, we alight in a beautiful little cot- 
tage, most beautifully situated near a thriving village, in 
one of the richest districts of England, — it matters not 
which, — say thine own, dear Reader. It is the domicile 
selected by the good taste of the jolly Doctor, and bought 
with the rich purse of the jolly Doctor's wife. l 

And how agreed the white, or — rather, the red skin and 
the yellow? the blazing sun and the moon? 0, the sou 
and moon being in conjunction, an eclipse took place. 
But, in direct defiance of astronomy, and in the very face 
of previous facts, it was the moon, this time, that was ob- 
scured, and not the greater luminary. Smith had been a 
slave to his former wife, — he was the master of this; 
and, as it is your beaten subject that makes your beating 
despot, (just as it is your novi homines, your grubs, gene- 
rated in the filth of the people, that are most apt to ques- 
tion the respectability of better insects, — flies ab origin*?) 
so the Doctor shook over Carlota the rod which Susan 
had shaken over him. And yet he did it all in good- 
nature, — all for amusement, — as boys pelt frogs with 
stones, or pinch off the legs of grasshoppers ; and his 
very caresses were those of a tamed lion, whose tongue 
takes the skin from the hand it licks in fondness. Thus j— 



* It he genteel? Is eke genteel? Who are they,— I never see tie* **H 
where ? Stan and garters ! that sueh questions should be asked of m »f <*' 
grandsons and granddaughters of our grandfathers' shoeblacks ! Vet do we 
hear them every day, wherever wealth is power, and self-assurance dignity,- 
tbat is, wherever the candle of revolution sends its lijrht to attract the epfie- 
raeral, buzzing moths, and drive back to their holes the ancient quiet 8pw e '*>~~ 
(which, catch these pretty moths, and suck their juices.)* In the U. Bute, 
where the national diversion is leap frog and the cry of every little frock- an*' 
trowsers, Ay turn next /, this puffiness of fungosity,— (I did not think my «f 
tended mental bladder could have relieved itself with such felicity of expres- 
sion*—) vegetates to an enormity hysterically ludicrous. 

* I am no more an aristocrat, or monarchist, than 1 am a republican. I ^ 
amuse myself with laughing at the ex. esslve follies of the private ™«* r '*J 
with sneering at the foolish excesses of the vulgar public ; while I believe, u» 
know, that, for one evil rxistent in a popular form of government, there are u» 
in any of its opposites 

But what have this Note and Note upon Note to do with the page t Nww 
They are bones for reviewers. I have a cynical affection for the yelping q« M * 
rupeds, and love to indulge them,— under the table. 
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he would call his wife, " Come here, you little devil V* 
and make her ait on the floor, and pull off his boots, and, 
when the operation was finished, would thrust his feet in 
her face, and push her down ; then, after laughing heartily 
at her tears, he would throw his arms about her neck, 
and, while the poor bootjack was in the agonies of stran- 
gulation, cry, " Well, it doesn't signify, — you are a good 
soul, Loty, though your skin is yellow !" 

Nor even did the hours sacred to sleep bring rest un- 
broken to the poor woman. Frequently, her husband would 
wake in the middle of the night, stretch himself with a 
grunt, and kick her out of bed, — then apologize, kiss his 
Loty, and tell her he had been dreaming. There were in- 
numerable other childish tricks that seemed to give him 
peculiar pleasure ; of which take the following as an in- 
stance. — Waking one morning a little before daylight, 
and knowing that his wife was a strong sleepes, and al- 
ways lay till eight o'clock, when undisturbed, he rose 
quietly, and, calling up his servant, bade him go round to 
the neighbouring houses, and * knock up' all their te- 
nants, — begging they would ( come, for God's sake, to his 
master's assistance, as his master's wife had cut her 
throat, and was dying.' When the neighbours came, 
men and women, almost breathless from the haste into 
which their alarm and curiosity had impelled them, the 
servant, according to his orders, bade them enter the 
room without ceremony, — and there lay Mrs. Smith, 
quietly sleeping in bed, and the Doctor stretched beside 
her, snoring with a trumpet-sound, and each crowned, by 
way of nightcap, with an earthen vessel very appropriate 
to bed furniture, having the handle directly over the 
nose. 

For twenty long years, Mr. and Mrs. S..ith contrived 
to live together, without once attempting to scratch 
out each other's eyes. At length Death, growing tired 
of his steward, handed him his ticket of dismissal, bidding 
him leave the premises very quickly. Carlota, probably 
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rearing that the doctor would not be ready enough in 
obeying the last summons of so good a master, tern for 
one of the medical fraternity. The pbymc-giver came, 
with all the haste required in a business such as his, so 
vitally important ( lb run like a lamplighter is pfwer. 
bial,—- and I believe the *6oag **fc dealer, in oil, wicks, 
and matches, displays the same expedition in extinguish- 
ing the lamps as when he lights or trims them.*) The 
first salutation that met his ears, on his entering the flick. 
chamber, was from a very peculiar voice, which, half 
cracked by weakness, half smothered in the bed-clothes, 
cried to him,— 

" What the devil brought you here ?" 

« What ? Heh ? Ha ? Me ?— Hum !— Mrs. Smith, 



sir, 



<« O, she did, did she ! Then Mrs. Smith will please 
to takeyeu back." 

The astonished ibis looked first at the mulatto lady, or, 
as I should say, Creole, (for as such the Doctor took care 
to pass her on his neighbours," then towards the sick-bed, 
then towards the door ; but recollecting, I suppose, that 
he belonged to no vulgar tribe of birds, he raised his 
head, hopped nearer to the invalid, and, opening his beak, 
began, — 

" I meant to say f Dr. Smith, that Mrs. Smith kindly 
sent to me, out of regard for your health, and— — " 

" Very kindly, indeed ! She's a prudent woman, Mrs. 
Smith. But, as it is Mrs. Smith that sent for you, I 'op- 
pose it is Mrs. Smith that will entertain you ; for I 
sha'n't." 

The repulsed physician looked once more on the lady* 
but, this time, with a smile that seemed to say, Ah, I #* 
how it is ! your husband is not in his right mind ; & 



* The operations for birth, restoration, and destruction, in toJSJSF?. 
profeMion,— that to, Obttetrie* t with the Theory, and Practice of Med, 2ft B . 
Quere,— Which is the more useful,— an enlightening body of men, « S of 
lightened body of men 1 I know which is the more luminoM,— • laJD ' 
retin, or a putrid clam. 
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and the smile was repeated, when the sick man added, 
in a different tone, — " However, since you're here, I may 
as well try your skill. Come, — begin." 

The doctor sat down by the bed, looked, felt, ques- 
tioned, canted a little, and, after much preface, told his 
patient * he must prepare for the worst, as there were no 
hopes for him. 9 

" And is that all you have to tell me V 9 was the ques- 
tion put calmly in reply by the patient. 

" I can say no more, sir." 

" Than that I must die ?" 

"Yes." 

" What a d — — d fool, then, you must be, to take all 
this trouble ! to tell me what I knew when I was just big 
enough to kill flies ! — Why, look you here, you map of 
gallipots and syringes, — I can teach you more, myself! 
I shall not live, sir, twelve hours." 

" Madam," gravely said the man of gallipots and sp- 
ringes to Mrs. Doctor Smith," your husband certainly 
has it here," (touching his Utile round forehead with a 
forefinger;) "but it's a jolly delirium. If there were 
many such death-beds, men would have as little fear of 
dying, as— of marrying," (with a beautiful bow to the 
yellow lady.) 

"Hullo, you stupid poulticer!" squeaked the siok 
lion, — (he could not roar, — ) « if men tould have a fore- 
taste of the jo) s of both, they would rather, a thousand 
times, go to bed with that he thing Death, than with Sin, 
his mother." 

" For the wages of sin are death," added a deep, sepul- 
chral voice, at the door. It issued from the lungs of the 
Revd. Canton Graves, who had entered the room just in 
time to hear the last six words, and mistake their appli- 
cation. 

" And the curse of death is the parson," feebly growled 
the voice from the bed. — " This, I suppose, is another 
specimen of Mrs. Smith's hind regard for my health /•— 
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Wife!" (Carlota approached her master.) "Send for 
the lawyer. No staring, woman ; do as I bid you. You 
have clapped Divinity and Physic, one on either side ol 
me, (or, rather, one at my bead and the other on my 
belly,) because I was fool enough, this morning, to pro- 
mise you a speedy divorce; now you shall stand the 
rascal, Law, at my feet, — and I will bid farewell, at once, 
to the three professions, that have tried their best, through 
my life, to puzzle my brains, worry my guts, and trip up 
my heels, — thank God, without success." 

Carlota had submitted to the yoke, in patience, too long 
to be restive now, when it was so soon to be slipped from 
her neck, — and the lawyer was sent for ; but the Revo. 
Mr. Graves thought it incumbent upon him to reprove the 
dying man for his levity, and prepare him to make bis 
exit with more of the seriousness becoming in tragedy. 

" Stop, Mr. Graves," said Smith ;— " it is my wife 
that invited you hither, not I,— if, therefore, you be 
pleased to remain, you will please to wait till I shall bt 
ready/' 

" Doctor," meekly inquired the physician in attend. 
ance, " sha'n't I prepare you some little something that 
may give you ease ? your breath grows short— 

" It wont be long before it will be shorter.— Yes, do as 
you please." 



* The reader mint not suppose I approve of my friend's conduct any n°* 
than Mr. Graves; if I paint the devil, I mutt five him nisattrJlHiiei »<"£" 
was a believer in a creating, thoug hnot an over-ruling Pn videnee : alio, , n 
in admiration of the wonderous beauties of creation, be would w "J2Jr, J, M 
vent to expressions of reverence th >t were surprising, as coming f ^ a \^a efe d 
wbo appeared to bave nothing serious in his composition, fle *^L«3Xiy 
that mankind differed from the rest of animals merely by an infinite sp j[ t 
of physical construction, which presented, in the brain, a finer bw™m ^ 
were, for that invisible, and imssefe tsf, sculptor, the Mind, i0 *°*J?rkc~ 
produce the different impressions of Reason, Imagination, flttBM X Plf oit, 
whence arise those thoughts and feelings, which are attributed to anotja sg^ 
a Soul,— and that, as in brutes the mind and body, born together, **lij!l) 
together, connected breast and breast, (if I may so say— like the twuww » ^ 
has the same limits of existence, so it is in men.— How he •ccountHw ^ 
imwuaeriml " sculptor,'* and explained its nature, and by what ""°?Hitr 
endeavoured to support hie dangerous theory, cannot of eenns Je •"",* 
mated in a note. 1 may one day give them, at large, in a trew* l r"~ 
writing on "Moral Education." 
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Delighted at this scarce expected acquiescence, Mr* 
Catheter began to fidget, bustle, and rummage, among 
the phials, boxes, and other rubbish of his medical bro- 
ther ; while the latter,— with the love of humour which 
the approach of death seemed only to render more eager 
for enjoyment, as it increased the distance between it 
and its objects,— appeared to take pleasure in directing 
him to the exact places wherein to find the particular ar- 
ticles he wanted. 

At length the dose is prepared, — and offered. " Set it 
on the stand beside me," says the dying doctor. The cup 
is placed within his reach.—" Carlota." Carlota ap- 
proaches.— " Bone of my bone, and flesh of my flesh,— 
what passes through you must work in me. Here, swal- 
low this stuff, if you like ; for damn me if I will." 

" O, swear not, in an hour — " began the clergyman ; 
but, at this moment, the village lawyer, Mr. Sliedogto 
Catchem, entered the apartment. 

"How d'ye do, Mr. Catchem?" Mr. Catchem made 
his bows, — several, general, yet particular. — "Mr. Catch- 
em, I have sent for you to draw up my will." Mr. 
Catchem stared ; and so did Carlota stare ; for they 
could not think what the Doctor had found of his own to 
bequeath.—" Very well, sir," replied the pettifogger,— 
" I will do^it with pleasure, sir." The paper was got 
ready ; the ink and pens lay waiting to be used. — " Stop," 
said the dying man, as the limb of the law was compla- 
cently passing its thumb over the paper to make the lat- 
ter lie unwrinkled, — " I have changed my mind. I be- 
lieve I will write it myself. You three shall be my cre- 
dulous — I mean, my credible witnesses ;" — and, to the 
surprise of all present, Smith, being propped up with pil- 
lows, and a book to hold the paper being set before him, 
found strength to act as his own secretary. 

He wrote as follows :— 

At a meeting of the Society of Undertaken, held pursuant to special notice 
to take into consideration the propriety of paying some tribute of respect to the 
memory of their late patron, Henry Smith, M. D., the Revd. Canton Graves, 
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(fresdt. m «/.) wm called to the chair, and Mr. Sliedogto Catchem, (Record. 
See. «s •/.) and Mr. Sqitertwel Catheter, (a patron of the society,) were ap- 
pointed secretaries. Whereupon,— ths Oheirnuui having stated the object of the 
meeting, and dilated upon the extraordinary virtue* of the deceased, ' dame 
arte medendi,' the following resolution were unanimously adopted :— 

JUssJesd, that, In coaimemoratlngthe low which this Society, and society hi 
general, have susta i ned by the death of Dr. Smith, we commemorate the torn of 
a man, whose professional merits no coffin can conceal, nor shroud shall en- 
velop, and who, with unprecedented disinterestedness, after be had held, for 
many years, his energies screwed down to their tightest, to keep decay as long 
as possible from the boards of the society, submitted himself, his own final 
captive, to the bands of death, and thereby capped the climax of hie benefits.— 
Therefore, 

Resolved, that, as a feebie testimony of respect to his memory, the members or 
this Society wear the usual badge of mourning, on the left arm, for thirty days. 
And further, that the feeing* of the Society towards so great* man, may be ex- 
tensively known, and thereby more generally sympathized with, 

Resolved, that the proceedings of thi* meeting be signed by the Chairman, and 
Secretaries, and published in all the daily papers. 

And, o« motion of one of the members, it was unanimously resolved— that, 
holding this a precedent wo* thy to be followed, the Society will hereafter, on 
the death of any physician, * ay a like tribute of respect, as being one demanded 
by common decency to be rendered to all the Patrons of the Society, individu- 
ally as well as collectively. 

Having finished, after many interruptions from weak- 
ness, this novel kind of will, Smith doubled down the 
written portion of the sheet, so as to conceal it, and 
called upon the clergyman to sign his name. " May I 
not see what I subscribe ?" asked Mr. Canton Graves. 
" No sir," replied the testator, — " You subscribe nothing; 
you only witness that I wrote the above."...." That is all, 
sir, 9 ' subjoined Mr. Sliedogto Catchem ; and the divine 
affixed his signature as desired, and after him the sons of 
Physic and the Law, each his respective signature. 

" Now," continued the dying man, — but with consi- 
derable difficulty, and many breaks in his language, 
(which, unnoted in the printing, I leave my reader to 
imagine,) — " I must settle with you gentlemen. — To be- 
gin with the lowest. Loty, you yellow devil, you will find 
my new black cassimere breeches in the smallest ward- 
robe. My purse and pencil-case are in the pockets. 
Hand it to Mr. Catchem, with your eyes shut, that he may 
pick the pockets of what he pleases without being seen. 
So much for the Law. — For you, Doctor, as I suppose 
you would deem it derogatory from the dignity of your 
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profession to take a fee from a brother quack, and as, be- 
sides, I have heard you well spoken of for skilfulness in 
killing, I bequeath to you, in presence of these witnesses, 
all my drugs, pill-boxes, clyster-pif>es, etc. — and may you 
do with them ten times the mischief that I did. — For you, 
reverend sir, — come hither. I have nothing to leave you,* 
— my wife will join the fee for marriage sacrament, and 
burial service, I'll be sworn to it ; but I have a favour 
to ask." The minister approached, and sat down by the 
head of the bed, — doubtless, expecting that the repro- 
bate was about to confess the errors of his creed, and 
retract them under his own pious reasoning. 

" You have a cow, Mr. Graves." 

"Sir!" 

"You have a cow, sir." 

"Yes." 

"I have observed it pasturing, occasionally, in the 
churchyard. I beg you will keep the animal under lock 
and key, when I'm a tenant there ; for I shall lie with 
my face upwards." 

The clergyman started from his seat, in horrour at this 
ill-timed jesting. Just then the Doctor, with a sudden 
exertion of his little lingering strength, reached his arm 
from the bed, and overturned the stand, which held the 
medicine, ink, and other liquids. The reverend gentle- 
man, endeavouring to save his satin breeches from the 
soil of the falling articles, made a backward move, 
brought himself into contact with the body of the physi- 
cian, and both parties fell prostrate on the floor, with the 
stand on top of them. The dying wag looked at his work 
a moment, turned gravely over on his pillow, and spoke 
no more for many hours, — except to mutter occasional 
indistinct sounds. Let us hope they were in prayer. 



* Hit library he had left to me, in a testament regularly signed, sealed, and 
witnessed,— and bearing date in the year 1796,— the very same in which he 
took French leave of his friends in Comana. 

Vol. H. 28 
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Towards midnight he called to his wife, who watched 
beside him. " Are they gone, Carlota ?" 

" Who, Doctor ?" ( — the simple wench never presumed 
to call her husband by his name — ) " the gentlemen 
that — r 

" Tea, the owls that were mousing here. Have they 
taken wing, yet V 9 

" Sta. Maria ! I did think they had wings, they made 
such haste " 

" Carlota." His voice was feeble, and much broken. 
" I have never treated you well, my good girl. You must 
forgive me. — And hark ye, you spawn of the devil, — if 
you ever meet that — Mr. Levis, you have heard me 
speak of, — ask him, if he remembers — how he and I— 

pep — peppered old Cordery's -" He essayed to laugh, 

but the sound became a rattle in the ihroat. Death, hear- 
ing the lamp thus sputter, advanced in haste, clapped his 
extinguisher upon it, and Harry Smith was snuff. 

* Fare thee well, great stomach !' One of my earliest 
companions, — my second friend, my latest,*— I love to 
think of thee, and all thy thousand humours, ever merry, 
and the wrinkles of laughter bury those of age, when 
Memory, true to thy beauties, stands thee before me in all 
the unmeasured grandeur of thy person, makes thy little 
pig eyes once more twinkle, and tints with new fire the 
'blushing honours' of thy nose. Even now hast thou 
beguiled me of more space than I intended to bestow 
upon the last act of thy farce of life, and the little chap- 
ter, fed upon thy scraps, fat Harry, has grown impercep- 
tibly, against my wishes, to the adult size of fifteen pages. 
Once more — * Fare thee well, great stomach /' and 

' Good night, good Doctor.' 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Ah! then and there wm hurrying to and fro, 
And gathering tears, and tremblings of diitrew, 
And cheeks all pale, which but an hoar ago 
Blusb'd at the praise of their own loveliness. 

Child* Harold. 

" Well, my dear, if I must repeat it, I do assure you, 
on my word of honour, the story is totally without foun- 
dation. Does not this satisfy you ?" 

" No, it does not, you deceitful, tantalizing, barbarous 
man !" (women are always vulgar, when in a passion— ) 
" it but confirms my suspicions." 

" Why what, in the name of God, would you have me 
do, madam ! If I laugh at your reproaches, it enrages 
you ; if I show myself indignant, you weep ; if I calmly 
assert my innocence, you, without hesitation, impeach 
your husband's honour, and abuse him as deceitful, tanta- 
lizing, barbarous. I'll no longer be the fool of these 
senseless jealousies. If I cannot find, at home, the 
quiet happiness I look for in the society of a wife, I will 
seek it elsewhere." The husband took up his hat to leave 
the room. 

The wife altered her tone directly. She threw herself 
back on the sofa, and spreading her hands, (they were 
exquisite— ad unguem,) before her face, to hide the tears 
which really did flow, and flow against her will, she said, 
— " You no longer love me." 

Down went the hat. " Not love you, dearest ! Who 
is it, now, that is tantalizing, and barbarous /" 

The lady, sobbing, threw both her arms around the 
neck of her husband, and the gentleman, of course, could 
not but suffer one of his to encircle the waist of his wife. 
" How can you," said the gentleman, kissing away the 
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tears from the very beautiful eyes of the lady, — " How 
can you, love, indulge in fancies that render you misera- 
ble, and distress me ! Has not my conduct, ever since 
our marriage, evinced a fondness increasing rather than 
diminishing? or, have we been united so long, that I 
should be weary of your beauties ?" (A kiss on the part 
of the gentleman ; but no return, of any kind, from the 
lips of the lady.) "You are silent, dearest. Tell me 
now what I shall do to satisfy you : then banish for ever 
these suspicions, as unworthy of yourself and me." 

" There is, indeed, one thing that you might — — " 

"And that?" 

" Promise — O, promise me never again to see that 
hateful Sehora Shreria!" 

Up went the hat again. " Madam," said the gentle- 
man, in a manner particularly decisive, — " this is carry- 
ing matters a little too far. I am not yet a dotard, that I 
should give up society, and stay within doors to nurse my 
wife's queasiness. Whatever concessions I may make 
at home, I certainly am not disposed to render myself 
ridiculous abroad. — When you are in the humour, 
madam, to put that confidence in your husband's honour, 
which he feels he deserves of you, I will return." The 
gentleman was af the" door: 

"Will you then leave me in anger?" The lady had 
that * excellent thing in woman,' a soft voice, in perfec- 
tion ; and every body knows, (that is, every body with a 
heart,) that sadness is a rare cutler for giving a delicate, 
irresistible edge to a woman's voice. 

" Not if you do not wish it, dearest." And, as he 
spoke, the arm of the gentleman rested on the back of 
the sofa where the lady was seated. 

" Forgive me !" then exclaimed the lady, rising in tears 
that were of the mule kind, (begotten by pleasure on sad- 
ness,) and casting {herself upon the neck of her hus- 
band :— " f will never, never again, question your affec- 
tion !" A kiss given and returned, — another, — and the 
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parties were reconciled, to quarrel again, and again be 
reconciled, before bed-time. 

It was four months after marriage. The scene was at 
Cumana; the dramatis persona were Jeremy Levis, and 
his wife Beattiz. 

Methinks, at this, the unmarried romantic reader, of 
the masculine gender, frowns in great displeasure, — the 
fair, unmarried romantic reader, mutters Abominable 
wretch! — while the married, matter-of-fact reader, of 
either sex, exclaims loudly against me as a perjured 
mason, for betraying to the uninitiated the mysteries of 
matrimony. I am fallen into a bowl of slops ! Thus, 
poor fly, I struggle to the side of the vessel, and cleanse 
my clogged wings. My unmarried readers I answer, by 
reminding them that I am not writing a romance, — my 
married readers, by bidding them read on. 

By most persons the life I lived with Beatriz will not 
be considered a happy one, inasmuch as it afforded no- 
thing of that easy, undisturbed enjoyment, which is gene- 
rally implied when we speak of happiness in married 
life. It was no twilight calm, — cloudless, sunless, soft, 
and sleepy ; but a morning of alternate storm and sun- 
shine, — the landscape now bright in the splendour of a 
perfect heaven, then black with impending thunder, or 
wild with the unloosed fury of the tempest. — Beatriz did 
indeed love her husband with an affection that knew no 
bounds. Its ardour was even oppressive. She could 
scarcely bear to have me from her sight an instant ; — 
she would watch for me at the usual hour of my return 
from business, and, when she saw me coming, would run 
to the door to bid me welcome, and actually impede my 
entrance into the house by her caresses, — and if, at any 
time, languid or irritable from fatigue, I failed to meet her 
with the warmth she looked for, she would tax me with a 
decrease in my affection, and burst into tears, or passion- 
ate reproaches. Accustomed to see the marriage tie but 
little regarded by most of her acquaintances, (many of 
28* 
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whom,— on the male side of the contract,— were living 
in the primitive simplicity of the patriarchs of old,*) her 
jealousy, with regard to me, was ever on the watch. 
Merely to look upon another woman was sufficient to 
arouse suspicion ; to smile upon her was proof positive of 
guilt; hut to be seen chatting with her, in a corner, 
" solus cum sola," was at once to assess me in heavy da- 
mages on an action for criro. con. 

Of the many objects of her jealousy, the one the most 
obnoxious to my wife was the lady above named, — the 
Senora Sirena. She was a widow, a native of. Seville, 
young and beautiful, sang enchantinglv, and bore a great 
resemblance to my ill-fated Agata. Of course, under 
these circumstances, I could not but take particular plea- 
sure in her society ; and, in so doing, I gave to Beatriz,. 
who would have me hate all women but herself, par- 
ticular umbrage. I shall never forget one instance, in 
which the violence of her feelings completely overcame 
the latter. We were with a small party at the Senora's 
one evening — my wife and I. Our beautiful hostess took 
her guitar, — at my request. The music was melan- 
choly ; and the musician — she never had looked so like 
poor Agata as then. Away flew my thoughts ; — Anda- 
lusia — the place of the little brook — the peasant girl, — 
the whole scene of my first passionate love was before 
me ; — and I forgot myself. That is to* say, there rolled, 
down either cheek of the sensitive Jeremy, a single drop 
of that pellucid secretion, which canting novelists are 
wont to term unmanly, (because they are ignorant of 
what is unwomanly^ — and never dissected a lachrymal 



* Ne sit ancille tibi amor pudori.— Hon. Carm. ii. 4 
The ladies sometimes returned toe compliment, kind for kind .— 
Ancillariolum tua te vocat uxor, et ipsa 
Lecticariola est. Estis, Alauda, pares. 

Mart. Epigram, iii- 58. 

t Strange as it may appear to those who are only accustomed to look at tlie 

iairer sex by the moonlight of romances,— and moonlight is very becoming to 

the complexion,— it is seldom we find in women that deep sensibility we are 

<oo often kd to expect in them from the softness of their exterior,— though they 
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gland.) I was not suffered to indulge in this delicious 
revery ; for, immediately, my wife, exclaiming, " It is too 
much !" fell back into the arms of one of the ladies, and 
was carried from the room in convulsions. 

Had such scenes been too often repeated, had there 
been no extraordinary light to relieve the great depth of 
shadow in the picture, my affection might have waned 
before the honey-moon had run its last quarter ; but, as I 
have said, ours was a life of alternate storm and sunshine, 
and, when the tempest was over,, so delightful was the 
calm that succeeded, it seemed I trod a path bestrewed 
with flowers, and breathed an atmosphere that was 
scented with their sweets. 

But, whether happy in the main or not, this life of un- 
certain joy, over whose sky of azure the lurid clouds 
gathered and passed to re-gather and repass, was but a 
day — a winter's day, — and thick night came of a 
sudden, and sun and cloud were both gone,' and darkness, 
cold and dreary, and longer than that day had been, fell 



are very apt to affect it,— especially, if subscribers to a circulating library. A 
woman, at the loss of a friend, or a bauble, cries till her organs of vision are of 
saucer dimensions, and her organ of smelling is of copper-tea kettle complex- 
ion ; a man, deprived of his dearest possession, smothers his feelings, actually 
tramples on them, aid rises superior to their struggles: the latter,— if a man of ' 
refinement as wen as sensibility,— finds his eyesight affected by a generous sen- 
timent; the former, — even though she keep a scrap-booK, and write thread- 
paper poetry,— reads the same passage, and passes it without emotion,— or, if 
she hear it from the stage, and the fences of her mouth happen to be well 
picketed, it is ten to one she takes it for a jest, — because — pearl teeth are 
a more becoming set of ornaments than garnet eyes. 

However, women are dear creatures, after all ; and I love them still, in de- 
spite of their follies, and my gray hairs- Only, I would teach the reader, fresh 
from works of fiction, to bring all things down to their proper level, to look on 
life as it really is, — ridiculous in the cradle, ridiculous in the marriage bed, 
ridiculous in the hearse — when life no longer. — The lesson is easy. As thus : 

Women are angels, great men are exempt from the infirmities of humanity. 
Do not works of fiction, (us now written,) teaeh you bo 1 Go,— make love to 
your mother's chambermaid, and purchase busts of poets, kings, and statesmen. 
You are at the topmost round of the ladder ; now, for one leap to the bottom. 
Fancy the lady of your heart's desire writhing in the agonies of a colic, and 
our gracious sovereign in his shirt ; or, give breath to the mighty dead, and 
see Milton pause, in the midst of his contemplations of Heaven, to damn a flea— 
or his wife, and Shakspeare amusing himself with the procreation of flies — (vid. 
Lear, A. 4. Sc. 6.)— O, I do love to make human nature my laughing-stock ! 
I do love to watch this idol of puling poets and romancers, when she is about to 
retire for the night, and has laid aside her eyebrows and her teeth, and struts 
majestic in a short chemise! Ye gods ! what pipe-stem legs! what pendulous 
udders! what vacceons tenuity of rump ! what- — Poor lady! let her draw 
the curtain. 
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upon my spirits*— It was the 14th of December, 1797,— 
a day, when almost every individual in Cumana had his 
own individual misfortunes, great or small, to grieve for, 
yet even the greatest counted as a mere unit in the sum 
total of the general calamity. I was at the house of a * 
Spanish gentleman, conversing with him on some matter 
of business, when suddenly it seemed as though the floor 
on which we stood was in motion, for, without any exer. 
cise of volition, I found myself staggering from my place 
like a drunken man. At the same time, the furniture in 
the room trembled as if shaken by the feet of dancers* 
the pictures rattled on the walls, and a small bit of plas- 
ter fell from the ceiling. With a cry of " Mercy, God !" 
my companion grasped me by the arm, and drew me 
from the house. The instant we reached the street, a 
loud subterranean noise was heard,— such a sound as one 
might fancy would be made by heavy artillery, discharged 
at a great depth beneath the surface of the ground ; then 
the earth heaved with a strong convulsion; and, in a 
second, scarcely one house in ten was left standing of 
the whole city of Cumana, — swept in pieces to the 
ground, like the parts of a puppet-show disjointed by a 
single movement of the hand of the .player. 

Dizzy, as one who feels for the first time the rolling of 
a ship at sea, almost stupefied by the horrours that thick- 
ened round me, so unprepared to meet them, I did not 
forget that there was one existence, still dearer to me 
than mine own, involved in the perils of this fearful hour. 
My companion, flying for safety to the great square, 
would have led me with him ; but I broke from his 
friendly grasp, without a word, and forced my hurried 
steps through the streets, blocked up as they were with 
ruins, and thronged with people — ,a miserable crowd! 
children calling on their parents, wives on their hus- 
bands, and none to answer, — numbers, of all ages, and 
both sexes, on their knees, invoking Heaven for mercy, 
while braving, in their superstition, the very dangers from 
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which their own exertions might deliver them,— the 
wounded, and the dying, screaming for help, as they lay 
crushed beneath their fallen dwellings, or groaning in 
agonies from which they hoped for no relief,- saving in 
the death whose tardy coming they would fain hasten, — 
and oyer all, and through all, Rapine striding with eager 
steps, rejoicing in her unmolested harvest. Then it 
was that Beatriz, could she have observed me, had 
been satisfied of my unwavering affection. For, as* I 
hastened onward, turning an anxious eye to right and 
left, in hopes that the object of my solicitude, warned 
to seek for safety in the open street, was now look- 
ing for him who should support her in an hour so try- 
ing, a female, calling me by name, cast herself at my 
feet, and, clasping my knees, besought me, in the most 
piteous accents, to save her. It was Senora Sirena. 
O, how powerful was the appealing beauty of her eyes ! 
So had Agata looked, the night when she besought my 
protection. But I was not moved. Putting one hand 
before my face, that I might not meet the gaze I could 
not answer as I would, I unclasped, with the other, the 
arms of the suppliant beauty, and exclaiming, earnestly, 
" The square ! the square !" sprang from her side, and 
continued my way, — pitiless — but from necessity. 

Onward I pressed, no obstacle impeding long my course. 
At times, the ground trembled beneath my feet like the 
turf in a meadow ; and thrice, as successive feebler shocks 
threw down some wall which the great convulsion had left 
standing, was my life in imminent danger ; yet, without a 
thought of myself, I passed rapidly from street to street, 
borne up by the giant strength of an excitement, that 
was neither hope nor fear, but a mixture of both in the 
most intense degree. Soon I reached the quarter of my 
own residence ; I stood nigh the very spot where my own 
dwelling should be. Where was that dwelling now ? and 
where were the houses that had stood beside it — on the 
right — and left ? that had faced it ? All level with the 
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ground, and a mass of unsightly ruins left in mockery of 
the puny strength of man, whose proudest works are to 
the elements what to him in his childhood were thistle- 
down and feathers. 

But Beatriz ? my treasure ? had she fled ? was she safe ?— 
For some minutes I stood completely stupefied, (though 
I saw nothing worse than I should have expected,) then, 
with a cry of honour, rushed back upon my steps, calling 
every where on Beatriz, and questioning the wretched 
like myself, while all that answered me was my own 
voice — "Beatriz! Beatriz!" — and voices, wild like 
mine, calling on others, lost like Beatriz. — * * " * 

* *.— I intended to complete the tale of my suffer- 
ings,— to number them, in painful succession, one by 
one, — to dwell on each, till I had touched it with its own 
peculiar tint — laboured to the most minute shade of co- 
louring, and shadow of a shade ; but I dare not. A wife, 
but newly married, — and in a situation that doubled the 
honours of a fate so horrible, — found lifeless, buried be- 
neath the home that was meant to shelter her, — her an- 
gel beauty disfigured by the ruin under which she had 
sunk, and by the vile hands of thieves, (where they had 
torn the pendants from her ears, and mangled her small 
fingers to wrest from them their jewels ;) a fast improving 
fortune driven back to almost its primitive littleness ; and 
he, that bore these shocks, a single sufferer amid a thou- 
sand, — where none could pity, since all alike were pitia- 
ble ; — are not these sufficient horrours to occupy the 
gloomiest imagination? Let the reader ponder them, 
and add one more to the many trials of Jeremy Levis, 
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CHAPTER I. 

Vixi puelUs nuper idoneus, 
Et militavi non sine gloria ; 
Nunc anna defunctamqne bella 
Barbiton hie paries fcabebit. 

Ho*.— Carm. 



That thou art my eon, I have 
partly thy mother*! word, partly my own opinion ; bat chiefly, a villainous trick 
of thine eye, and a foolish hanging of thy nether lip, that doth warrant me. 

Ut Ft. Hen. IV: 

Could I ever love again ? It is a question to be an- 
swered only by conjecture. I bad not yet completed 
my nine-and-twentieth year, and, by a wise provision of 
our nature, sorrow for tbe dead is not of very long con- 
tinuance ; nevertheless, after the loss of Beatriz, 1 never 
regarded woman with any steady affection, other than 
that of a mere indolent, bastard sort of friendship. I 
preserved indeed all my admiration for beauty, — as, I 
trust, I shall preserve it, till my eyes fail me, or my brain 
ceases to welcome the impressions transmitted through 
them ; but that was all, — possibly, because, warned by 
previous suffering, I would not indulge the transient sen- 

Vol. II. 29 
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ration, and cut, as it were, the very fuel to consume me, 
as, in my more romantic youth, had been perhaps too 
much the case. Besides there was I confess very little 
to tempt my heart in Cumana, where I passed the ten 
remaining years,* that might yet threaten danger from the 
enemy — " mater saeva Cupidinum ;" for th$ only woman 
that could have roused, to any purpose, my dormant sus- 
ceptibility — (dormant, because worn to exhaustion by 
over excitement, — ) she, a true woman, irritated by my 
apparent indifference on the day of the earthquake, 
would never afterwards acknowledge my acquaintance. 
I need not tell her name. 

Premising, then, more from duty than as german to the 
matter, this piece of information, — that our model of pious 
chastity, my awful mother-in-law, fell, as became her 
greatness, amid the convulsions of nature, being knocked 
down by an image of the Virgin, which she herself had, 
at her own expense, erected in the church, — I bid thee, 
dear Reader, take thy leave forthwith of love-scenes; 
and thy leave too forthwith of women — at least as act- 
resses in such scenes ; while, for myself, as it is the wont 
of historians and biographers, by way of finish to their 
pictures, to sum up the chief points of excellency and 
defect in the characters they have portrayed, I cannot 
turn my back upon the whole churchyard of " painted 
sepulchres," wherein my best and worst hours all lie 
buried, till I have carved, by way of inscription, over the 
great gate at which I make my exit, (viz. this 7th book,) 
the following lines of Edward Clayton's :— 

Dear, teasing woman ! charming evil! 
Compound of angel, man, and devil ! 

Vessel of glass ! uneasy treasure! — 
Most cold in look when fiercest burning — 
From what thou pantest most for turning— 



• Hen do not love after forty. They marry indeed after that juvenile J*** 1 * 
•and so do they after seventy ; but, heigho ! love and marriage are so wy* r 
vent ! — as different as coals and ashes. 
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When most repelling best alluring— 
When careless seeming most securing — 
No law confessing but thy pleasure — * 

What joys, what torments hang about thee ! 

Artful at six, at sixteen snaring, 

Most false when smoothest feature wearing, 

False as the falsest wind that blows, 
But in that falseness more beguiling 
Than were there candour in thy smiling, 
(Mix'd hopes and fears on passion throwing, 
Like sun and rain, to keep it growing,—) 

'Tis hard to rest with thee, God knows ! 
But harder still to rest without thee.f 

But to our task ; already is the goal in sight : — 

"'Bed Jam age, carpe viam, et susceptum perfice munus, 
" Acceleremus." 

It may be remembered that, in the commencement of 
Book iv., I made mention of the birth of a son by my first 
wife, Mary Arne, and that, on the death of his mother, 
I had intrusted the child to the care of that mother's re- 
lations,, and afterwards, from causes it would shame me to 
repeat, had totally neglected him for a short period. I 
owe the reader little thanks for close attention to these 
pages, if, because I have made no subsequent mention of 
the boy, he suppose that I could leave the latter depend- 
ent on the charity of more distant relatives, while his own 
father had an arm to support him. After the timely 
wreck of my fortune, and necessary change of life in a 
foreign land, I regularly remitted to England, to my un- 
cle Timothy, a third of my annual income, wherewith 
he should disburse the expenses of my son's education, 
clothing, &c. — first deducting from the amount one small 
portion for the widow of Captain Berther4 — When, in 



* So too says a Greek poet,— though he is not here imitated :— • 

Tvvrj yag ouJsv offe, irXviv o /3ouXsrai. 

f Imitation of Martial :— 

Nee tecum possum vlvere, nee sine te. 

Lib. xii.— 47. 
% I bad it afterwards in my power to settle a comfortable annuity on this re* 
•pectable woman ; and, though doubtless it would be more romantic and inter- 
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the New World, Fortune begin to look with most propi- 
tious eye upon my efforts to rise, I wrote a letter to Lady 
Arne, in which, after thanking her ladyship for the kind- 
ness she had so long shown to her little grandson, I beg- 
ged her to consult with my uncle on the choice of a suita- 
ble instructed with whom to board the boy, unless they 
should agree in preferring a public seminary. My wish, 
I added, was to have Edward complete, if possible, in 
every accomplishment that becomes the scholar and the 
gentleman ; for which purpose a correspondent in Lon- 
don was authorized to furnish my uncle with means to 
any amount that might be requisite. — In return, Lady 
Arne, intimating that she supposed I had heard of the 
death of Dr. Levis,* which had taken place shortly be- 
fore the receipt of my letter, said she should consider it 
a great favour, if I would permit her grandson to remain 
with her, as she thought his education could be belter 
conducted at home, on account of the superior facilities 
which thejroetropolis afforded for private instruction,— in 
which opinion Sir James Maitland, (who was almost as 
fond of the boy as herself and Lady Maitland,) fully con- 
curred. 

This was the opening of a regular correspondence be. 
tween Lady Arne and myself. Her ladyship's first letter 
was polite, but distant ; then, as the tenour of my own 
letters indicated a striking change in my character, and 
as she probably learned, on due inquiry, that I was indeed 
an altered man, or, at least, that time and trouble had 



eating to have killed the poor creature with the news of her husband's shock- 
ing fate, I am happy to inform the Reader she survived it twenty years, <tou>f 
more good above ground than she could under it,— to wit, by taking care of her 
family till the eldest boy was established, with his two brothers under, bun, a 
highly respectable and prosperous tradesman. — I have now before me a letter 
from Dick, in which, after thanking me the thousandth time for tbe adnoe, 
which, he says, induced him to abandon tbe idea of following his father 'pro- 
fession, he informs me that he is about to take his brothers into partnership, MJ 
will be happy to execute any orders in his line addressed to Richard Berther a 
Brothers, Birmingham. . 

* Tho Doctor, very properly, left to the children of his brother Isaac, (tie mi- 
serable being introduced in chap. iii. bk. iv.) his entire fortune,— exclusive ot a 
small, but sufficient annuity, settled for life upon the parent. 
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cooled the fire of my youth, and taught me prudence if 
not morality, her language grew kind,— then, still kinder ; 
and her fourth letter was even affectionate. Then came 
the compliment, — a letter from Sir James M aitland ! the 
more flattering that I had never solicited his friendship x 
but, on the contrary, as the Reader knows, had returned 
his coldness with even more haughtiness of carriage than 
was decent, as assumed towards a man so much my 
senior. He wrote to congratulate me on . the flattering 
report, which it was in his power to make, of my son's 
improvement, — who, he said, was as remarkable for 
beauty of mind as of person, and moreover gifted with 
virtues of the heart that made him as much beloved as ad- 
mired. Edward was the constant companion of Sir James's 
eldest son, and Sir James expressed himself delighted to 
encourage the intimacy between the boys, in the hope 
that time would ripen their young attachment to the 
friendship of manhood, — a high compliment from one 
parent to another. • 

This last letter reached me the second year after the 
date of the earthquake. I had repaired my shattered 
fortune ; but I was not easy. My wife was* dead ; my 
friends, if I couM boast of any, were far away ; I had 
not even a dog to love me, — to daily watch for me in my 
hours of absence, and spring to welcome my return home, 
to look me in the face with his affectionate eyes, and 
sooth my jaded spirits with his fond caresses. I was in- 
• deed a lone man, a solitary in the midstrof crowds ; and, 
with a heart so filled with tenderness that it was* ever 
ready to pour its overflowings upon any living object on 
the least show of kindness, I had no warmer intercourse 
to contrast with the cold, calculating selfishness of the 
individuals with whom it was my business to deal. When, 



* Was. " Fuimus Trofia." Alas ! how soon the winter of age freezes over 
the once warm fountains of the heart ! The springs, indeed, still bubble mid 
the sands at the bottom, but clear and uninterrupted must be the sunshine, that 
would thaw the hardened surface and give their waters flow. 



39* 
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therefore, the accounts Lhad already received of my lit. 
tie Edward's growing graces were confirmed by testi. 
mony of so high a character as Sir James Maitland's, the 
weight, that held my spirit pressed to the earth, began to 
lie more light upon me, till by degrees I felt that I might 
still be happy. For my affections had found a new chan. 
nel, and they gladly turned their quiet stream whither 
nature and duty both directed them, but whither neither 
nature nor duty could ever have forced the current. 

I now longed to be with my child, or have him with 
me ; but the latter could not be done without an irrepara 1 . 
ble injury to the boy's education, which was progressing 
so happily, and for myself to return to my country, 
scarcely better than the beggar I had left it, was too rank 
a folly to deserve a moment's thought. I was, therefore, 
obliged to content my self with the prospect that the lapse 
of a very few years would bring us together. 

In my answer to his letter, I entreated Sir James to 
continue the fatherly care, which he was so generously 
extending over my son's education, till the boy should 
have attained his fourteenth year, when I would myself 
complete his instruction, having him wfith me at Cumana. 
And I desired that Edward should write to his father on 
every opportunity. 

Accordingly I received a letter from my child. It was 
certainly a very uncommon composition for a boy of nmc 
years of age, (if. a parent may be permitted to judge,) 
and was marked throughout by an affectionateness or 
spirit that delighted me, notwithstanding that I knew that 
Edward's love could lie in his imagination only, as he had 
not seen me since his infancy. How my heart devoured 
line after line of the precious writing, as my glistening 
eyes traced the rude, schoolboy characters ! and I rea 
and read again, and yet a third time, and a fourth, the as- 
surance of Sir James, appended, by way of postscript? 
to the last page, that neither he nor the boy's instructors 
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had interfered in any shape with the composition of the 
letter. 

I had no friend in Cumana that might share my happi- 
ness, and increase it by his participation. But there was 
one man, to whom, in his strong attachment to my person, 
all things were interesting that concerned me, — the only 
being, I verily believe, besides myself, that grieved sin- 
cerely for the death of Beatriz, ( — the more so, that he 
thought that death had been prevented but for his own 
temporary absence from my house.) To him, who could 
not be my friend, because fortune and the accident of 
birth had cut the lines of our lives at right angles with 
each other instead of parallel, I imparted the feelings, 
which, if kept restrained within my own bosom, had held 
me too. uneasy for enjoyment. Reader, are you, — have 
you ever been a parent ? and circumstanced in any re- 
spect towards your child as I was towards mine? 1 
translated the letter to Juan— my servant. Honest fel- 
low ! from this hour he began to love the image of my 
boy as though it were drawn by memory, and not by 
fancy merely, taking as much interest, in all that related 
to him, as I have known domestics, that had been born 
and bred in the family with which they were living, (ver- 
nae,) display to the children of that family, dandling 
them in infancy, caressing them in boyhood* serving 
them with soul and body when men. Doubtless, a con- 
descension so unwonted on the part of his master had its 
due effect upon the susceptibility of Juan ; for our feel- 
ings, of what kind soever they may be, whether transient 
or permanent, are never of material so pure that some 
thread of cotton may not be found to cross the silken tex- 
ture. 

Year after year expired, terminating what appeared to 
me a tediously prolonged existence. The time arrived 
when I should send for Edward. No better safeguard for 
the boy could offer, even had I the choice, than that of 
Juan. I therefore sent the latter to England to bring my 
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son across the seas, ostensibly his servant, but in reality 
his protector. 

With what impatience the return of the faithful black 
with his precious charge was expected I need not tell. 
But Time is an honest fellow, notwithstanding all that is 
said against him, and, as he does not, like other drivers, 
urge his jades the more because of those who cry out 
Not so fast, so does he not, like others, slacken in his speed 
because of those who curse his tardiness, — and, accord- 
ingly, one morning I received the welcome news that the 
ship I looked for was in sight, and would come to anchor 
in a very few hours. 

To run to the shore, and watch the approaching ves- 
sel, as she slowly, too slowly moved, and seemed to grow 
upon the peaceful water, — myself the stillest of all the 
gazing group assembled on the sands to greet her coming, 
though peihaps than mine no bosom there beat more tu- 
multuously, — was an impulse, sudden and strong as any 
that had swayed me in my greener age. The ship came 
to anchor. I jumped into the first boat that put off for 
the Placer. 

On coming near the merchant-man I observed a young 
lad standing on the quarter-deck beside a tall, athletic 
man of colour, who, with his right arm extended towards 
the shore, was evidently indicating to the former the 
points most worthy of observation in the site of Cumana. 
The man was Juan. And this the Mentor, who could the 
other be but my Telemachus ! My heart beat high. The 
boat touched the side of the ship. I sprang up the lad- 
der. One step upon the deck — and Juan, turning at the 
sound of the salutations addressed to me, recognized his 
master, cried eagerly and joyfully to his young charge 
that his parent was come, and the next minute I held my 
boy clasped to my throbbing heart. 

" My son !" 

"Father!" answered, in a low, suppressed torie, the rich- 
est voice I had ever heard. A title so endearing ! heard 
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too for the first time ! and from the lips of one whom my 
imagination, more powerful to exalt than any paternal af- 
fection, had made a very deity in my thoughts' eyes !— 
I felt that I should render myself ridiculous, were the 
scene prolonged another minute. Accordingly, I with- 
drew with Edward to the cabin ; whither Juan needed not 
be told he must not follow us, waiting till he should be 
sent for to take his part in the happy meeting, — a deli- 
cacy that in a gentleman would have been considered to 
mark his breeding. 

I will not detail what passed between me and my son, 
this first, truly joyful. day, either in the ship's cabin, or 
afterwards, when I had taken him to my home, since all 
the information that could interest the Reader, relative to 
the boy himself, or to other personages, connected with 
him, that figure on these pages, has been already given. 
If, however, I must play the guide to the aforesaid read- 
er's fancy, and set it in the way to see the author make 
his debut as a parent, thus it may be done in few words. 
I interrogated Edward about his friends, his teachers, his 
studies, himself, and, before he could form an answer to 
any of the thousand questions, which trod on each other's 
heels with a closeness of pursuit the veriest little magpie 
of a woman would have envied, I interrupted him by ca- 
resses, as fond, as frequent, and as foolish, as a lover be- 
stows upon his mistress at their first familiar interview, or 
a young girl upon her newly. purchased doll, then re- 
peated the questions, or commenced afresh with others, 
and zgziz prevented reply by my testimonies of affecticr., 
and by expressions of admiration so unguarded and un- 
qualified, as to make the brow and cheeks of the flattered 
boy redden with confusion. 

Indiscreet this admiration was at best ; but the object, 
in himself, was worthy of it.— It is seldom we see a man 
truly proportioned. If the upper part of his person be 
well made, the limbs are found to be deficient ; or, if the 
latter be as they should be, the former suffers in the com- 
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parison. Edward, however, was indebted to nature for a 
figure the nearest to perfection I have ever beheld. 
Though in age he had not yet numbered fifteen years, 
his form was as fully developed as an ordinary lad's at 
eighteen, without the weakness usually attendant upon 
such precociousness. The shoulders neither so falling 
as to be effeminate, nor so square as to be vulgar ; the 
arm straight and muscular, and terminated by a hand of 
which the long thin fingers reminded me of his grandaunt, 
Lady Maitland's, and were almost too delicate for a man; 
the chest nobly expanded ; the waist small, and round as 
a woman's; the hips tight, and remarkably graceful ; limbs 
that might serve as model for a Mercury's ; and feet small, 
well-proportioned, and springy, and of a rare- perfection 
about the ankle and in the lope of the instep ; — these 
excellencies, with the advantage of uncommon height, 
constituted, doubtless, a form of no ordinary elegance ; 
and when I add, that the head, if not so nearly perfect ag 
the rest of the person, was strikingly noble, having a fore- 
head, nose, mouth, and chin, that were sufficiently regu- 
lar as mere features, and were very manly in their charac- 
ter, — the most beautifully shaped, and most powerfully 
expressive dark gray eyes it is possible to conceive, — 
and a profusion of light-brown hair, straight, but of pecu- 
liar fineness, and easy to be adjusted into any fashion — al- 
most by a single touch of the fingers, — I have described, 
I think, a person that promised to become, when the 
lapse of a few years should have matured the body to its 
full size and vigour, a splendid specimen of masculine 
beauty,— -one indeed of which, with little exaggeration, 
we might use the language of Hamlet— 

A combination, and a form, indeed, 
Where every god did seem to set his seal, 
To give the world amiranee of a man. 

Adorned with these external graces, and, what is singu- 
lar enough, gifted with a mind that matched his figure in 
its almost perfect symmetry, (id iia dicam,) and far ex. 
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ceeded it in vigour and activity, — or, rather, (if I may 
once more force the language to he most expressive,) in 
vigour and agility, — and that promised, under careful 
culture to yield at no distant day fruits that would not 
shame its present precociousness, is it wonderful, con- 
sidering the circumstances under which we met, that Ed- 
ward should appear to me — I had almost said a more 
than mortal ! and that, as I whispered to myself, " It is 
my spirit flashes in those eyes ! It is my blood that gives 
its colour to those cheeks ! That beautiful and active 
frame, those well-knit limbs, are, joint and nerve and 
muscle, branches of my own stock, bone of my bone and 
flesh of my flesh!" — is it wonderful that I should fling 
the reins upon my feelings, and, carried thus beyond the 
reach of prudence, should speak and look the love and 
admiration which I felt ! the love and admiration that 
had their birth, (though not conception,) their growth, 
their full maturity, in a single hour ! 

Thus the poor Hindoo prostrates himself upon the 
ground before the senseless deity his own hands have 
fashioned and erected. The car is set in motion, the 
ponderous wheels revolve, and grind with the dust the 
body of the frenzied wretch, who glories in his immola- 
tion. — Ah, well ! 



du Japon jusqu 'a Rome, 

Le plus sof animal, a mon avis, c' est 1* homme— 

and I cannot see that the bells on the cap of one folly 
jingle more musically than those which decorate the top- 
knots of its cousins. 
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CHAPTER II. 

If then thou be eon to me, 
here lie* the point j— Why, being eon to me, art 
thoneo pointed at 1 

Exi, inquam, age exi ; exeandum hercle tlbi hinc eeto fori* 
Plaut.— jJici. 

Is the Reader so far advanced in life as to have already 
acted in the two distinct characters of child and parent 1 
If he he, he will, perhaps, find much in the present 
chapter to remind him of himself and his own follies ; if, 
however, he have yet to learn the vast difference between 
parental authority when exercised by us and the same 
authority when exercised upon us, the present chapter 
will teach him a lesson that may prove serviceable, as 
warning him from a line of conduct in which most men 
deliberately walk with their eyes open, while, like myself, 
they very charitably caution their fellow-travellers against 
a like stupidity, — it being one of the distinguished pre- 
rogatives of our race to play the finger-post to others, if 
we cannot post upon the road ourselves. 

I have said that Edward, both in mental and bodily 
pdwers, was considerably in advance of his years. Of 
course, the passions were not backward in their develope- 
ment; and I soon discovered that my only son was a de- 
cided rake at the very early age of fourteen. The 
Reader is astonished, seeing that up to this period the 
boy had been under the guardianship of a man like Sir 
James Maitland, and that the latter had uniformly ex* 
pressed himself delighted, in every respect, with the be- 
haviour of his young ward, — considering him the fittest 
companion his own son could have selected : but thespe- 
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ties of licentiousness here alluded to is one of those secret 
vices, which, while they work mischief to the health and 
happiness of millions, very generally escape detection, 
and in extreme youth, as they may then exist without that 
destruction of honourable principle which is the almost 
certain. consequence of their long continued indulgence) 
seldom fail to elude the watchful eye of parents, and other 
guardians of the morals of the young. 

The existence of this sensual propensity in Edward, 
(and it was the only one that could be laid to his charge,) 
I at once suspected from the over susceptibility he showed 
to any thing like beauty in woman, — a susceptibility he 
could not conceal. It burned in the 'sudden flushing of 
his cheek, blazed in the momentary flashing of his eye -— 
or floated there in liquid lustre, and spoke in the seducing 
soilness of his voice : the creaking of shoes, the rustling of 
silks, against whose witchery mad Tom so reasonably 
warns us*, was a music that at any time would call him from 
his studies, and, every duty neglected, would draw him 
to the windows or the door to gaze. And when I fre- 
quently detected him putting in practice, against his fair 
friends, (he would have half-a-dozen at a time,) arts of 
seduction that might rival the most finished coquetry of 
the most refined coquette, — arts which his graceful person 
and expressive features made so easy to him, — I judged 
that he indulged this propensity at a sacrifice of mora) 
right that stamped it as vicious. — Thus far, however, it 
was mere surmise on my part. But in a very few months, 
the matter was put beyond doubt by the discovery of two 
intrigues, which no less excited my astonishment by the 
thorough knowledge of the sex which they displayed in 
their design, and by the boldness of their execution, than 
they shocked me by their licentiousness. 



* " Let not the creaking of shoes, nor the rustling of silks, betray thy poor 
heArt to women." K. Lear, A. m, 5c. 4. 
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Every circumstance, indeed, that could influence, 
abetted Edward in his folly.* The loose morals of the 
women of Cumana smoothed the way for his success, and 
his personal beauty and mental accomplishments sent him 
through it on a gallop ; while the money, with which in 
foolish fondness I fed his prodigality, secured every turn- 
pike, (to continue the figure,) that might bar his travel on 
that high road, which, open to all, is passed the soonest 
by him who carries toll in hand — " aurea poma manu." 
Often I resolved to check him ; but; when he came before 
me, in form and step a very Mercury, his noble features 
so composed in their expression, that you gazed upon them 
as on the placid surface of a magnificent lake, nor thought 
that such serenity could cover an abyss of passion so fa- 
thomless and full of peril, the words of censure, like Eli's, 
died upon my lips, and the interview would terminate by 
my gently chiding him with remissness in his studies, and 
filling his purse with gold — by way of encouragement 
to future application ! Juan, too, whose honour and fide- 
lity I have as yet had reason to extol, began to show a 
different character. His affections he appeared to have 
transferred from me entirely to Edward, and, blinded by 
his fondness for the son, forgot his duty to the parent, and 
not only assisted the former in all his plots, and stood beside 
him in all his difficulties, but actually impressed his own 
talents for intrigue, (no sickly crew,) into the service of 
his young master, — an exact picture of the whole world, 



* Foi to call his conduct by a harsher name were to show but little know- 
ledge of the heart ol youth — I mean of sensible youth. And I appeal to every 
graduated student of nature for the truth of what I say.— To the generality of 
readers, however, it may be necessary to urge something in vindication of my 
language — (" O tcmpora !" that Honesty must plead to Cant!) Thus then, in 
few words :— Here are the Passions, in their full power,— Imagination to back 
them — Judgment to oppose. Imagination, at the age we speak of, is stronger 
than Judgment. Judgment, therefore, is thrust aside, quite cavalierly. Her 
antagonist, triumphant, wreathes the Passions with'bei fairest, sweetest flow- 
raw; and then — they are irresistible. Mark me, to a temperature like 

Edward's But Morality? Morality 1 Religion and Morality? .... Dare the 

Mugbtera venture where the mother is treated witft so little ceremony 1 
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where every man is honest until he be tempted according 
to his humour.* 

At length, Edward's wantoness grew of so dark a colour 
that I was compelled to notice it. Complaints against 
him following complaints, — bills handed in day after day, 
some of them to an enormous amount, — threats of ven- 
geance from fathers, brothers, and, I dread to add, from 
husbands,— riots in the open streets, caused by bis effron- 
tery and Juan's spirit in defending it, — these, and other 
grievances, cried for redress ; and redress I resolved that 
they should have. And did I proceed the right way to 
effect my purpose 1 Was not the injudicious conduct of 
my own father towards me, while I myself was yet sub- 
servient as a son, a sufficient caution against a similar 
imprudence on my own part 1 No ; nor ever would be, 
could I even bring back the years that are fled, and once 
more figuro in the self-same scenes. So easy is it to 
preach what we cannot practice ! (And with good reason; 
for we do not make up lessons for our own instruction.—) 
Springing, then, from one extreme to another, I began to 
draw the rein too tight upon the stubborn neck of Edward. 
The consequence may be presumed. The boy had gone 
too long without a curb to be now easily held in, and 
what I might have effected by slowly gaining his reason 



* Our honesty is always in the inverse ratio of the temptation. "Or, as that 
may seem no more than every man is willing to allow, take the proposition lest 
mathematically thus :— No man may say to himself— Thank God I I am ho- 
nest, till he know what it is to be sorely tempted ; and the poor devil, that bends 
the knee to opportunity, and pockets his neighbour's purse, is every whit as 
good a man as he who seats himself upon his neighbour's throne, or plunders the 
chastity of his neighbour's daughter.— I once was looking from my window, 
and saw a ragamuffin pass by a new edifice, on the opposite side of the street, 
and stumble on a couple of plane irons, which the workmen had thrown out at 
useless. The fellow stopped — kicked the irons over, to see their other side — 
stooped down — felt their edges — looked dubious — shook bis head — paused 
a minute longer — and then threw them both into one of the open windows of 
the building. " Honest fellow 1" cried I ; and following this rata avis with my 
eyes, I saw him. a few seconds afterwards, turn over a purse which Fortune, 
Or the devil, bad caused a gentleman to drop, directly before him, in recompense 
of bis magnanimity. The lucky dog snatched up the purse in quick time, felt 
its weight, looked around him with a hasty and anxious glance, pocketed the 
treasure, and — took to his legs. " Ho, ho ! Honestus ! w I cried,— " this is h, 
heh !— Good b' w' y'e, thou noblest work of God /"—and 1 shut the window in 
disgust. The next mome* I threw up the sash agate, and indulged in a fit of 
laughter. 
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to my side, I entirely prevented by only appealing to bis 
fears, — a mode of discipline his haughty spirit scorned 
to brook. 

He wasnow close treading on his seventeenth year, when 
an incident occured, which, calling loudly on my paternal 
interference, precipitated the rupture that was daily 
threatening to take place between us. Edward, it appears, 
was deeply enamoured, (as far as the senses merely were 
concerned,) of a beautiful Creole maid, who lived at a 
short distance, almost in our neighbourhood. He was in 
the habit of visiting the lady three or four times a week, 
and always after midnight — in order to avoid detection; 
while Juan, a very spaniel in fidelity, followed at his heels 
to guard against surprise. — I must add that the pair 
went always armed, when on these enterprises,— our 
young gallant helping himself to his father's sword which 
conveniently hung in the study. — Impunity begat tta usual 
consequent, incautiousness, and Edward, in one of his 
visits, suffered the dawn to break upon him, — though not 
from any fault of his Alectryon, who, stationed beneath 
the window of the Venus, warned our Mars in vain of the 
coming Sun. The father of the damsel, a man upwards 
of sixty years of age, happened to awake at this early 
bour, and, hearing the black's suspicious whistling, looked 
from a window to reconnoitre. The presence of the ser- 
vant in such a situation told him at once how much he was 
dishonoured by the master, (for Edward's libertinism was 
notorious,) and the old man retired with a fury in his 
countenance that plainly enough announced his purpose 
of revenge. The black saw the danger of the boy, and, 
as ingenious as bold, threw, without a moment's hesita- 
tion, a handful of pebbles into the lover's place of ren- 
dezvous. But it was now too late ; and, as Edward 
leaped from the window * in his drawers, his cloak in one 
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hand and sword in the other, the insulted parent appeared 
at the house door, likewise armed. Thus closely .pressed, 
the young Dan Juan shook the scabbard from his weapon, 
and twisting the cloak around his left arm, as a defence, 
in the Spanish fashion, confronted his opponent. But, 
truly brave, no sooner did he observe the latter's gray 
hair than he changed his intention, and, dexterously 
flinging his cloak over the head and weapon of the old 
man, turned his back for flight ; a manoeuvre in which he 
was curiously assisted by his irmamoraia ; for she, seeing 
the peril that menaced her lover, had the address and 
impudence, though scarcely turned of fourteen, to dash 
a pitcher of water directly upon the head of her father, just 
as Edward threw the cloak upon it, — and, thus doubly 
and ludicrously disconcerted, the miserable devil of a 
parent was obliged to let his enemy escape, covered with 

the spoils of his honour and revenge • The Creole was 

poor and kept but one man-servant, and he, luckily, was 
either too sound asleep to be disturbed by the trifling 
noise made by his master, or too much in fear of Edward's 
powerful body-guard, to pursue the fugitives, and our 
couple reached home without further molestation. Had 
the morning, however, been but a few minutes more ad- 
vanced, they would have fared worse ; for a mob of boys 
had, doubtless, found no little sport in hallooing after 
game so rare, — to wit, a tall, vigorous negro apparently in 
hot pursuit of a youth of Edward's figure, who was flying 
swift as the wind, with a naked sword in his hand, — him- 
self scarcely less naked, having no other scabbard on 
his polished limbs than a pair of thin small drawers, and 
no other shield for his manly shoulders than a fine linen 
unmentionable, which, a banner rather, floated ' fair and 
free ' in the morning breeze. 

Posse putes illos sicco freta radere passu, 
Et segetis cans stantes percurrere aristas. 



30* 
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Thus far our serenadera were cheaply off, being de- 
tected only on one side of the house, (so to speak;) but, 
no sooner would decency permit, than who should call 
upon me but the father-in-law of our young gallant ! He 
held in his hand an empty sword-sheath, which, much to 
- my astonishment, I instantly recognized as my own pro- 
perty. " Sefior," he asked me, very gravely, — "is not 
this your name ?" pointing to the band of gold, upon the 
upper part, where stood our own sweet nomina, both pra 

and cog, most legibly engraved " It is, sir," I replied 

with equal gravity, — swallowing, like an Indian, the feel- 
ings that tempted me to ask him how the sheath had come 
to leave the blade at home, and put itself under his pro- 
tection...." Then, sir," said the Creole, "by this token 
has your libertine son done me most foul dishonour,— 
and, by my father's soul, he shall redress it !" and the 
scabbard was thrown upon the floor, with a violence that 
threatened damage to the innocent metal. 

I understood, but too well, to what offence on my son's 
part the old man's language must refer, and the mingled 
grief and indignation, which rose within me at this new 
instance of Edward's profligacy, may be Teadily imagined. 
But I had learned of late to subdue my feelings, or, at 
least, to cloak them. Accordingly, checking the expres- 
sion of my first emotions, I answered as it became a parent 
insulted through the person of his child. I told the Creole, 
that, as I could neither be expected to know of my son's 
misdemeanor, nor be made answerable for its crimi- 
nality, it was very foolish in him to vent his wrath, how- 
ever just, in my presence, especially as I was, to him, a 
total stranger, and entitled to some courtesy on this ac- 
count, — and that it was besides unmanly, if he presumed 
upon his age as giving him a right to offer insult with 
impunity. I then added, that if he would be calm, and 
explain the nature of my son's offence, we might then see 
what could be done. — This was throwing oil on the fire 
of the old man's rage, — and I never saw a brighter blaze. 
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After giving, in fewer words, and somewhat coloured by 
his feelings, as was natural, the story I have detailed from 
the facts I subsequently learned of Juan, he swore by his 
ancestors, and every saint in the calendar, that, if the 
laws of his country were insufficient to do him right, he 
would bring his cause before the king of Spain himself,— 
and that even blood should not be spared to make him full 
atonement, 

I will be frank, — the more so, that I have promised, 
in my drawings after nature, however rude may be the 
hand that pencils them, to be Greek in the design, at least 
nor veil, with useless drapery, the true anatomy of the 
figures. I will be frank, I repeat, — and confess, that, 
when I found that Edward's misdemeanor was not in 
reality threatened with the public disgrace I at first 
dreaded might attend it, my indignation at the individual 
act itself, and grief for the profligacy in which it had its 
birth, were forgotten in my joy at the youth's escape from 
the punishment he so richly merited. And so had it been 
with the justest man — of feeling — under heaven ! Nor 
let the parent, who boasts the iron sternness fasely digni- 
fied as Roman virtue, smile at his own fancied superiority : 
— it is but a difference in feelings between us ; and I 
would not exchange with him. — Relieved, then, of my 
worst apprehensions, I began to look with kinder eyes 
upon my visitor, and see that his passion was no more 
than natural, considering his wrongs, and that, as from 
my close relationship to the agressor I might be consi- 
dered in some sort the injuring party, it was my duty to 
sooth the poor old man, and not resent his reasonable re- 
proaches. Wherefore, altering my manner entirely, I 
begged him to be calm for one moment, and answer me 
the question I should ask him. Being then assured of 
what I had already gathered from his story, — viz. that 
none had witnessed the affair, save those whose interest 
it Was to conceal it, I reminded him of the extreme youth 
of both the parties, and advised that for the sakes of all con. 
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earned the whole transaction should be kept secret I said 
that it was impossible he could obtain fuller satisfaction by 
recourse to law than could, and would most readily be 
given by private and amicable adjustment ; while, in the 
former case, whether he were successful or not, his 
daughter's good fame must inevitably suffer, and, in the 
latter, with very little care, the mirrour of her honesty 
might still show with as bright a polish as though it never 
had been breathed upon. I added, very emphatically, 
that as for his threats of a bloody revenge, if he meant 
to execute them openly, Edward was no son of mine if 
he were not ready, at any time, to offer his body in an- 
swer to the wrongs it should have committed ; but, if as- 
sassination were his purpose, I bade him look to it well, 
for he had now betrayed himself, and no such design 
should be even attempted with impunity. And, as I con- 
cluded my speech, I opened the door and bowed, — 
thereby intimating, as decently as I could, that the con- 
ference was at an end. " Senor," said the Creole, as he 
was obliged to depart, — "lama father as well as you. 
You shall see !" * Poor old man ! I really felt sorry for 
him. He was wronged — bitterly wronged.' Yet I could 
not help acting as I did. 

And now for the interview with Edward! — What 
must be done first? Assuredly, a great fed of delibera- 
tion, says the prudent man, — and perfect coolness ac- 
quired. Ah, my good sir, do. you know how very effi- 
cient is philosophy opposed to passion ? I will tell you. 
Put a plank to stem an unloosed flood. Does the flood 



* His purpose of personal revenge, (if, indeed, he meditated such,) was 
thwarted in a way the Reader will soon discover ; and I afterwards found 
means to appease the old man ; for he was poor, as I have said, and I took an 
opportunity of obliging him, in such a manner as rather to flatter his pride than 
offend it — as is too often the case in the conferring of benefits. From that nu- 
cleus he actually raised a very pretty fortune, and became thenceforth einurtli 
my friend. As for the lady of the water-pitcher,— she soon married, and — 
" O, Desdemona!— awajr! away • away !" 
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regard it? O, yes! it oversets it; and away goes the 
poor plank, carried headlong with the rushing water. 

" Anton," (to one of my servants) "tell the senorito to 
come to me, — on the instant." 

Edward entered. 

Omnia Mercurio slmllia, ▼ocemque coloremque, 
Et crinea flaws, et membra decora javenue. 

My anger almost bowed before his noble presence, — an 
assertion all mothers will believe, if not all fathers. — He 
appeared, at first, somewhat embarrassed, and the blood 
started to cheek and brow as his quick eye fell upon the 
empty scabbard, which he knew he had left where it 
never should have been. But, recovering himself in a 
moment, he stood before me erect and firm, yet modest 
and respectful. 

" Sit down, sir." The culprit took his seat opposite to 
mine ; but his eyes sought the floor, 

" Edward." 

"Sir?" 

" You have nearly completed your sixteenth year, I 
think?" 

* Yes, sir." 

'* Very well, sir; I have not then to teach you, I pre- 
sume, that those offences against the laws of society, 
which are follies in boyhood, become crimes, when reason, 
assisted by education, points out the right, and is strong 
enough to nearly balance the power of the imagination 
and hold the passions in some sort of check ?" (Not a word 
in reply.) "You are silent, sir. Perhaps it is best.-— I 
have borne with you, Edward, longer than I can ever an- 
swer for, either to you, to myself, or to the world— 
wherever it may be your lot to. move : I have sought to 
turn you from your evil courses, not by the usual seve. 
rity of a parent, but by gentle admonition, and advice 
such as a friend might give, trusting that your heart and 
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head, together, would recommend what common gratitude 
jalone were sufficient to inculcate* Bat no ! far from 
what I expected, you have shown yourself wholly insen- 
sible to my forbearance, — growing worse and worse, day 
after day. And now, — mark me, Edward ! — I shall for- 
bear no longer* — Yes, sir," I continued, with increasing 
warmth, as I observed him move his fingers rapidly over 
the table with an impatience that marked, plainly enough, 
whoso son he was, — "your profligacy must from this 
day have an end ! I will bear no more reproaches for 
your wantoness ; I will pay no more debts of your con- 

trading Nay, sir — you need not beat the floor with 

your feet, nor bite your nails, — I care little for your im- 
patience. I will pay your debts no more, I say! — Look 
at this bill, — and this ! — and this ! — Shall I be forced 
to squander, on your dozen nights of debauchery and 
blackguardism, sums that would educate — thoroughly 
educate — twenty sons ! Have you so little shame, sir, as 
to waste in beastly riot what your father toils to earn ! — 
And though, sir, that may never have disturbed your 
spirit, though you may put no thought, besides, to either 
health or character, one would suppose the mortal risks 
you constantly incur would cool your ardour : — twice 
stabbed — twice shot at — mobbed, hooted, — stoned, in 
the public streets, — is the devil in you so hardy that no* 
thing can affright him ! — Edward ! I tell you sit down, 
sir ! — you shall hear me ! — You have scorned my 
friendly and reasonable discipline ; now learn that, pen- 
nyless without me, indebted to me for the very air you 
breathe, you are subject to my every will :— such obedi- 
ence as the slave owes his master does the son owe his 
parent,— and such — boy as you have proved yourself— 
such you shall render me !" 

Edward sprang from his seat, and threw it from him. 
« Slave?" 

" Yes, sir,— the obedience of a slave 1" 
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The blood of our family ~ the gam* lava, which time 
had not cooled in my own veins, flowed liquid fire in those 
of my son. His eyes blazed as I had never seen human 
being's blase before ; his chest, his limbs, his very hands 
appeared to swell, as though bursting with the passion 
that scorched them, as he stood before me, confronted, 
breast to breast, no longer the subject son, but the equal 
I myself had made him, when I suffered my blind fury to 
sink me' to his level. " Such obedience I will never ren- 
der !" he said. " I owe you nothing ! I thank you for 
nothing ! The life you gave me was to gratify not me 
but yourself; and for the maintenance you now reproach 
me with you bound yourself, when you begat me, to pro- 
vide for the helpless wretch your own selfish pleasure 
was sending, unasked, into a world he may perhaps one 
day wish he had never seen. Nature claims of you that 
maintenance, and the laws of men enforce the claim." 

" Go on, sir !" I cried, grinding my teeth. 

Edward was. too wrapt in his own passion to regard the 
interruption even for an instant. " The duties of a child 
aud parent," he continued, still at the top of his voice, 
" are reciprocal ; one owes the other no more than that 
other owes him. Treat me, sir, as a reasonable being, 
and I will render you respect and obedience ; but never 
otherwise ! A son, I must obey you — and will ; but, man 
to man — yes, I am not l aboy' ! — man to man, I am 
your equal ! I fee} it, and dare tell you so." 

Such outrageous insolence no parent could have borne. 
I entirely forgot myself. "Take that, ungrateful wretch!" 
I exclaimed* striking him to the floor. 

Edward rose, and sprang upon me like a tiger ; but 
instantly shrunk back, and, pressing his clenched hand to 
his breast, " You are my father," he said, with a solem* 
nity that was awful in that storm of passion, and rushed 
from the room,— from the house. 

" Go !" I cried, as his last step sounded on my ear,— 
" and a father's curse go with you !"— and I clenched 
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my hands till the nails *ere actually buried in the flesh ; 
for I felt, at the moment, as though I would indeed bring 
down the wrath of Heaven on my son's impiety. 

I did not go to my business that day, as will be sup- 
posed. I locked myself up in my room, — saw nobody, 
tasted no food ; but entertained my own sad thoughts, and 
fed upon my self-reproaches. — I could not but be struck 
with the similarity between my own rupture with my fa- 
ther, and that of Edward with his, — a like offence, fol- 
lowed by a like degrading punishment, and threatening a 
like issue ; yet, at first, instead of making that allowance 
for the conduct of Edward which was really his due, and 
attributing his insolence to my own fault, in not having 
habituated his haughty temper to the restraints of disci- 
pline, I only doubled my anger against him when I thought 
of my own filial impiety. " Let him go !" I said, ungrate- 
ful, heartless as he is ! He will soon learn the lesson of 
repentance." 

The morning passed, and when, towards evening, I de- 
tected myself secretly peeping from the windows to watch 
my boy's return, and listening at my door to catch the 
music of his voice, I checked the kinder workings of my 
nature, and still said, as I strode my solitary room, " Let 
him go ! — What do I care !" 

But when the darkness came, and brought not Edward, 
— when hour after hour passed, and still the prodigal re- 
returned not to his father's home, — then my feelings 
changed, or rather, the struggle between wounded, yet 
living affection and offended pride terminated in th^ com- 
plete triumph of the former, and I said to myself, "Surely 
he will not go ! He cannot have the heart to leave me ! 

Yet I — I once found it little cruelty .to leave my 

father. — But then, it was not in a foreign land ; I had 
relatives and friends to fly to. Edward has no such 
resource ; he knows not whither to turn his steps — e*cept 
upon his enemies. Yes, he will return ! He is loitering 
somewhere near, ashamed to ask for pardon* His p»* 
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will soon recover of its wounds, and then — — Yes, 
he will return !" 

This conclusion, however, was not altogether satisfac- 
tory, and I passed a miserable night. . Memory, ever in- 
dustrious to add to our sorrows, as she is careless to in- 
crease our joys *, marched, in review before me, my three 



* Because in the latter, even wbeo moderate, there is always more or leis 
excitement of the nervous system, and, accordingly, the faculties of the mind, 
that is — the different parts of the brain, are more or less nearly engrossed, or 
prevented from separate, distinct action ; while in the former there Is rather a 
depression of the nervous system, and Memory, imagination, all that can bring 
up from the past, or gather in from the future, to add to the present heap of 
suffering, is unchained and vigorous. In the highest excitement of pleasure 
which we know, say the intoxication of love, the entire man is merged in pre- 
sent enjoyment, — all the functions of the intellect being as completely absorbed 
in the present object, (or better, kipt back, — the nerves being sent on another 
errand,) as In the highest excitement produced by the most acute mental or phy- 
sical pain, say very sudden and very violent anger ; but plunge the mind into 
the deepest distress, and it is not possible to merge the entire man, so that no 
portion of his mental or physical being shall show above the flood ; or what 
follows 1 the distress would be short lived, — or produce instant madness, if not 
death, — fn either of which cases the feeling conies under the acute mental pain 
we have mentioned, and, of course, is as much a nervous excitement as acute 
pleasure, (if I may use the expression,)— and of this we have occasionally illus- 
trations, where individuals go mad or expire under the news o<* some sudden 
calamity, (acute pain,) or unexpected good fortune, (acute pleasure.)— Descend 
we a little in the scale of pleasure, and what do we find 1 Decreased excitement, 
and the mind — (the body 1 do not mention, its actions, under the same stimulus 
or influence, being in the same ratio with those of the mind;— complete sus- 
pension of all its functions, (L e death,)— momentary suspension, (i. e. syncope,) 
— its functions all directed to the one object, except those immediately essential 
to life,— or some still acting separately,— as the case may be.) Descend we a 
little in the scale of pleasure, I repeat, and what do we find 1 Decreased ex- 
citement, and the mind, or brain, thus attended by more of its ministers the 
nerves, exercising its distinct faculties with greater clearness. Thus I have 
known a lover court his intended with great eloquence, and, at the same time, 
ogie another damsel in the window of an opfjosite house ; because, though sin- 
cerely attached to his mistress, his nerves were under less excitement than when, 
a week after marriage, she boxed bis ears, and his Recollection— that he was a 
man. and his Imagination — of the consequences that might follow a display of 
passion dh his part, having deserted him, (being employed with the other facul- 
ties in the enjoyment of the blow,) he threatened to kick her out of doors. In 
the latter case he was doubtless under the excitement of acute pain, both men- 
tal and ' — auricular, — and we have seen that acute pain and acute pleasure 
were precisely alike in their effects on the nervous system, as connected with 
the mental faculties, i. e. as the keys of that curious piano-forte, ycleped the 
brain ; while }n the former some of the functions of the mind were not absorbed 
In the vortex, and bis case was as that of a lady whom I knew engaged, at one 
and the same time, in mourning the death of a husband to whom *he was ten- 
derly, (not distractedly,) attached,— studying the moi*t affecting attitude of dis- 
tress,— and endeavouring to catch the admiration of a handsome youth who was 
about to act as a pall-bearer at the funeral. — Hush, Reader ! I om not scurri- 
lous ; neither have I been deceived in my observation of character. The man 
and woman were both sincere,— he in his wooing of a living bride, she in her 
mourning for a deceased husband. What then ! am I worse ? a cynic 1— No, 
far from it ! I am no cold-blooded sneerer at what the press, in a notice of the 
broken windows of the anti-reforming Duke of Wellington, calls, in the pathetic 
poetic spirit of modern writing, " the dearest feelings of the heart ;" I bat say, 

Voi. H. 31 
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periods of voluntary exile, — the first, when I quitted the 
house of my birth, the home of my infancy and boyhood, 
to go — I knew not where, — the next, when I added to 
that folly the abandonment of another home, a quiet and 
a wealthy state for beggary, and to that guilt the wounding 
of another heart that loved me, — and the last, the worst, 
(preceded by that horrid day and night of hunger and 
despair!) when I forsook my native country, where I 
might have lived in affluence, to seek for other fortunes 
in a land of strangers, — and, as the grim corps met my 
tortured vision in damnable distinctness, unjust that I was, 



in extenuation of my offence against ordinary notions, or received opinions, what 
Chaucer's Merekaunt offered as apology for his downright English* 

Ladies, I pray yon be not wroth, 
I cannot glose, I am a rude man} 

while I tell what actually I once saw, what actually I may see every day. Iffy 
business, (have I not often said it 1) is to speak what I know of human nature, 
and give reasons for the facts I advance, as far as 1 find it practicable so to do,— 

in the notes, if not in the text.— For the rest I did not make the nerves. 

Nor let the narrow-minded cavil. Shall f not, if such ru ay be my humoer, 

wave my wand, and dissolve the beautiful illusions, which other writers conjure 
up for tender hearts like thine, my Reader 1 8hall I not, when such may be my 
pleasure, strip Nature of the lovely vest, wherewith she chooses to keep herself 
half hidden from the eyes of the profane, and show how common in itself is toe 
form we have so long admired? I will; and let him., who derives pernicious 
maxims from these disclosures, suffer for his own fault. The almighty irnro 
has chosen to make such common instruments the agents of his goodness,— and 
who shall gainsay His wisdom ! 

And here may I not depart from the highway of my duty, and take, even at 
the expense of my narrattve,.a few steps in furtherance of one of my opinions, 
and in opposition to tbose, who blaspheme the all-wise, and all good Creator of 
the universe, by bleating of the wretchedness of man 1 Look at the thousand 
pleasures which so fill the heart that nothing may be added to the measure ; look 
at the woes, of equal number, which so occupy us that we have room to acco- 
modate a thousand others, ere w% shall be filled to loathing ; then say, — are not 
--------- ■ • - «- - • - isingeffer 



the excitements of the former a balance, if not more, for the depressing t 
of the latter ? Yes, if the former did not visit us more seldom than the latter. 
O, fool ! and do you ever count the pleasures ! If your Sunday, and your Mon- 
day, your Tuesday, and your Wednesday, have been clear, and the days that 
follow them be overcastJVill you not cry at once, This week was bad! Measure 
your sunshine and your shade, and see if, first and last, the former has not lighted 
an equal space of ground with that which was darkened by the latter ; count the 
hours of your years of life, and tell me,— if the nights are longer than the days 
in one of their little seasons, are not the days too longer than the nights in an* 
other. 

u Eheu! fugaces, Jeremy, Jeremy, Labuntur korte, scribbling note* tksi 
weary /" The devil ! 1 see I shall have to write you a book of philosophy, dear 
Reader, before I attempt another work of adventures and — spoil it. However, 
forgive me for this once:— read the chapter over again, }f you forget wherea- 
bouts you are,— and, in return, I will promise to matriculate in the impassioned 
school, by the time 1 enter on my next work, that thus, rapt in the * high excite 
mem* of scenes of thrilling interest, and passages of touching tendemtss t l 
may lose sight of r reason ' altogether. 
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unjust as every body is in such an hour, I cursed my fate, 
and murmured at the lot of humanity, because, like all 
things else beneath the heavens, it is subject to changes 
and decay. 

One trait in the human character, as called forth by 
this occasion, I cannot forbear mentioning; and the 
Reader shall prove, by his daily observation, that the 
drawing is correct. When conscience reproached me, 
with my own filial ingratitude, and whispered that, if the 
Deity do indeed directly punish us in this life, otherwise 
than in having made a proportionate suffering,' of mind 
and body, the necessary and unavoidable consequent of 
every delinquency, I was now receiving the wages of my 
sin, 1 answered aloud, with clasped hands and tearful 
eyes, " My father did not, could not feel as I do ! " And 
my mother ? "She loved me ; but she loved not with the 
love I bear to Edward ! " Our own scratches are always 
more painful than our fellow's wounds. 

At length- the morning dawned. My anxiety was be- 
come insufferable, fast and watching having done their , 
work, and added to the fever of my spirits. I was about 
to «all for Juan, when I heard a gentle knocking at my 
door, and the voice of the man himself, supplicating, 
for the love of Christ, that I would let km in for one 
moment* ^ 

With a change ef feelings too common to need expla- 
nation, I assumed a tone of indifference, and, unlocking 
the door, bade him " Come in." — It was the first time I 
saw him since his recent offence ; yet was there nothing 
servile in his deportment* He stood before me with arms 
folded, add head bowed submissively upon his breast,— 
an attitude, which the grand proportions of his Adas 
frame rendered so striking, that, strange as it may seem, 
I found room to admire it, notwithstanding the feelings 
which crowded on my brain — - to the exclusion one 
would suppose xif all other matter. 
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" What would you, Juan?" 1 asked, somewhat soft. 
ened. Were the black deformed, my language had been 
leas gentle ! 

"I scarcely dare tell you, senor. ....... I have been 

most ungrateful to the best of masters — " 

" You have indeed, sir. — You may spare yourself the 
recital, — I know it all." 

" O, no, — 1 would you did, senor ; the worst is yet to 
come. Yesterday morning when the Sehorito left the 
house, I followed him ; for there was something in his 
looks that frightened me, knowing as I do what -' 

" Spare words, if you please, sir. If you have any 
facts, let us have them at once." I was writhing with 
the most dreadful anxiety, while I affected this indiffer- 
ence. 

" I ran after him," continued Juan, " calling, entreat- 
iog ; but he did not heed me in the least ; and twice — 
twice, sir, — when I came up with him, and ventured to 
lay my hand upon the skirt of his coat, he struck me — 
because I loved him, senor. — My young master never 
paused in his flight till he came to the very edge of the 
water ; and then I threw myself at his feet, and begged 
him — to beat me, trample on me, if he pleased — - but 
not to turn me from him " 

" Once more, sir, — spare me this tale of your own 
feelings, and come directly to your facts — if you have 
any. Be quick ! " 

" The matter, then, senor, which I come to tell you, 
amounts to this. Master Edward was about to take pass* 
age on board a vessel which would sail this morning for 
Spain. I urged all I could to dissuade him from his pur* 
pose ; but, when I found him resolute, I declared boldly 
that I would go with him. — Forgive me, sir,— I 
could not help it.— The Sefiorito, at first, would not fasten 
to me, and, saying I should only prove an incumbrance, 
absolutely commanded me to return to my duty. But I 
urged that my duty to you, senor, was not to abandon 
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your son when he most needed my services, besides 
using other arguments which my feelings suggested, till 
at length Master Edward seemingly consented, stipulating 
only that I should not come on board till the vessel was 
just about to sail, in order, he said, to guard against dis- 
covery by his father. He bade me bring him, in the af- 
ternoon, all the presents he had brought from England, 
which he said were of value more than sufficient to pay 
the expenses of both of us, — though, in my own mind, 
I had resolved I would never cost him a rial." 

" Juan — be quick with your story; or leave me." 

" Pardon, senor, — I am not used to be tedious ; but 
. I carried him the articles in the afternoon, fa- 
voured by the Senor's close retirement, and returned 
again at evening without having been missed. This 
morning, just before day-break, I stole to the shore, with 
the expectation of finding a boat for me, as Master Ed: 
ward had promised. The boat was indeed there, and 
the vessel lay off the Placer, just ready to set sail ; but 
one of the boatmen said that the Scnorito had sailed in 
another ship during the night, leaving word for me to re- 
turn to my duty to his father, as pursuit would be idle. — 
O, senor — he is gone ! " 

" Well, sir,— and what then ? " 

" What then ! " exclaimed the poor black, forgetting 
where he was, in his amazement at my apparent uncon- 
cern. — " Does the Senor, then, know where Master Ed- 
ward is fled ?" 

" Yes ; there was a vessel to sail for Jamaica last night; 
I suppose your master, sir, will find his way, thence, back 
to England. — Leave the room." 

Juan gone — and the door locked — the play was 
over. I threw myself prostrate on my bed, and groaned 
aloud. * * 

Let us cut short this wearisome detail. — With the first 
conveyance I despatched a letter to Sir James Maitland, 
informing him of my son's flight, and probable intention 

31* 
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of returning to his friends in England, and requesting the 
baronet to send me any information he could gather re- 
lating to the youth. 

Of the miserable interval! which seemed as though it 
nerer would have end, between this period and the receipt 
of Sir James's answer, I could say much. I will not* Let 
the Reader, if he please, discourse with himself upon my 
sufferings. He may draw thence an useful homily,— 
his text (It will serve, too, to mark the time omitted in 
my narrative, describing, by a single stroke of the pencil, 
the state in which I lived for many months — ) In Rama 
woe there a voice heard, lamentation and great mourning,— 
Rachel weeping for her children, and would not be com* 
forted, because they are not. 

The months passed ; the answer came ; — Edward 
had not been heard of. — One terrible pang, and my 
decision was taken ; for I had already made up my mind 
how I would act in case of such an answer. 

"Juan." 

The faithful fellow is before me, — his eyes upon the 
letter. 

" Do you love my son, and me, with such devotion, that 
you could at any time be ready to leave your country, 
and travel with your master, in search of his lost 
child?" 

" Do I, sir ! Senor i — Do not ask me ! " 

"Then be prepared; for, as soon as I can settle my 
business, I shall leave this land for ever." 

Juan leaped for joy. But I — when alone, 1 

wept. 

Filial ingratitude ! 
Is it not as this mouth should tear this hand 
For lifting food to't ? * * 
O, that way madness lies ; let me shun that ; 
No more of that. 



BOOKS EIGHTH AND NINTH. 



At length his castle irksome grew, 

He loathes his wonted borne ; 
His native country be forsakes, 

In foreign lands to roame. 

Tbere up and downe he wandered far, 

Glad in a palmer's gown ; 
Till his brown locks grew white as wool, 

His beard as thistle-down. 

Pernor's RcUquti. 

It was originally my purpose to proceed regularly with 
my narrative ; but my publishers object that the work, 
for a debutant, is already too corpulent to force its way 
through the press of public favour,— and against iheir 
decisions what may I, poor devil, whose life and death 
are in their hands, presume to offer ! They have turned 
their thumbs upward, I have no kind Editor to interfere, 
and my poor two Books must be butchered, and dragged 
from the arena. — It may be, however, that the Reader 
is no sufferer by this unfeeling measure ; for though he 
would have found, perhaps, sufficient of the humorous in 
their composition, yet, for the amorous, or dolorous — para- 
graphs of " passionate feeling, " or scenes of " deep and 
thrilling interest," (except he would count of this nature 
the loss of my faithful Juan, who died on the voyage to 
England *,) he must have put on spectacles to discover 



* His last words were :— " Dear Senor , will you give this to Master Edward," • 
(taking a plain gold ring from bis finger,) " and beg him to preserve it for the 
sake of the poor black, who loved him better than he did his own honesty 1" 
Noble fellow ! I have known many of his colour to equal him in heart, bat none 
in head. Requtiseat in pace I 
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such in the Books condemned, — consisting, as they 
chiefly do, of sketches of odd characters taken, during 
my long pilgrimage through different countries, rather 
from a wisn to lose the sense of self, than from any love 
of observation, and the " humani nihil a, me alienumputo" 
which, like Chremes, I boast of in my nature* 

And why mention this omission ? There was no neces- 
sity of giving my reasons for passing unnoticed the space 
of time that would be described by these two Books ;— 
the Reader might have been carried at once to the next 
division of the work, calling it the Eighth, and would only 
have supposed that he owed me thanks for omitting what 
I thought would prove tedious to him ; — but, when we 
cannot do as we would, there is a vast satisfaction in tell- 
ing what we meant to do. 

As for the information, which it is really important the 
Reader should have, before he be conducted to the 
Tenth and last division of my memoirs, thus it is in few 
words : — 

Leaving Cumana, I returned to my native country. 
Edward had not yet been heard of by his friends, nor, on 
diligent inquiry at all the principal port towns in England, 
could I learn of the arrival of any individual answering 
to his description. Suspecting, then, that the orders left 
with the boatmen at Cumana for Juan were a mere arti- 
fice on the pfcrt of Edward, and that the youth had actu- 
ally gone to Spain, I immediately took ship for Cadiz. It 
was too late ; — Edward had indeed been in Cadiz, but 
had left it for Lisbon many months before my arrival. To 
Lisbon then I went ; — Edward was not there. — Thus 
did I pass from country to country, and city to city, tra- 
velling over half the continent, and staying sometimes 
more than a twelvemonth in one place, at others scarcely 
a day, till I found myself even in St. Petersburg. There, 
learning that I had been on a false scent ever since my 
quitting Portugal, and receiving no encouragement from 
my friends in England, with whom I kept up a constant 
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correspondence, I gave up the search as hopeless.— I 
had left the shores of South America, a man of middle 
age, erect, and little scarred by the vicissitudes through 
which it had been my lot to pass; fifteen years had 
dragged their harrows over me since then; and I re- 
turned to the nearest relatives I had now on earth, 
wrinkled, bent, and gray. « 

About two years, or a little more, from this period, a 
friend of Sir James Maitland's — (not the Sir James we 
have hitherto spoken of, but his son and heir — the old 
man being no more * — ) a friend of Sir James Maitland's 
returned from a visit to the United States. The baronet, 
anxious, as well on his own account as mine, to clear up- 
the mystery that enveloped the fate of my son, made in* 
quiries of his friend ; when, behold, the latter instantly 
exclaimed that he had met, on his arrival in New- York, 
with an English gentleman of the name of Levis, who, 
he now remembered, was singularly inquisitive about Sir 
James's family, though for what reasons he never could 
imagine. 

Need J say more ! The next week sent me, with re- 
novated spirits, to seek a new existence in the United 
States of North America. 



* In Mb death he was preceded bat a short time by his wife's sister, Lady 
Arne. Peace to their ashes ! they deserve it- 
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BOOK TENTH. 



CHAPTER I. 

England, with elbow-room, and doubly free. 

Combidoi, (cttanteiiewapaper.) . 

In New- York. Was Edward there? No; nor 

had been since the summer of 1824. And this was the 
year 1826 ! 

What then was to be done ? That my son was still in 
the United States I could not doubt, from certain points 
of information which I gathered from the few Americans 
who knew him ; but further than this nothing could be 
learned. All, who had conversed with Edward., spoke of 
him as one that might win "golden opinions from all 
sorts of men," did he show himself at all disposed to 
welcome their advances, but so excessively reserved 
that most persons, ascribing his demeanour to haughti- 
ness, actually viewed him with dislike. And this reserve 
he was never known .to have laid aside, except when he 
met with individuals that were but recently come from 
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his own country or from South America* (What a change 
from the heedless youth of seventeen !) Hence but little 
was known of him. He moved about a sort of mystery,— 
attracting notice by the elegance of his person, and, 
when he entered into conversation, drawing a little crowd 
around him by the fascination of his voice alone, but re- 
pelling by the sternness of his eye and the chilling aspect 
with which he regarded any thing like approach towards 
familiarity. Hence, I say, little was known of his move- 
ments : — he came— no one knew whence ; and went — 
no one knew whither. 

There was, then,* a very doubtful prospect of my meet- 
ing with Edward . by continuing where I was ; yet to 
travel from State to State, led by no other guide than 
vague conjecture, were as silly as to go on a voyage of 
discovery without chart or compass ; — I therefore con- 
eluded to remain in New-York, at least till the prospect 
from being doubtful should become obscured altogether. 

My spirits, which had seemed to revive a little, now. 
drooped again, and my health of course began to decay 
with alarming rapidity. To forget myself, and thereby 
dissipate the melancholy Hstlessness which hung like a 
blighting damp over mind and body, I mingled in every 
kind of society, studying character, and indulging my 
love of the ridiculous, as I had done upon the continent 
of Europe. 

The result of my observations, as bearing on the citi- 
zens of New- York, would no doubt be highly gratifying 
to my countrymen at home ; who, from a kind of paternal 
anxiety, are never tired of hearing of the New World, no 
matter what may be the nonsense, or how asinine soever 
may be the mouth th t brays it. Especially would it he 
gratifying, if I could have the art to make my notes on 
one city pass curren ; for a correct description of the 
whole Union. But, for the latter favour,— I must con- 
fess, I am not so obliging as to render it. The former, 
tlyragh, I am more than' half inclined to grant, as it will 
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serve to make the time I spent in New-York, which 
ehould be taken up by this chapter, pass insensibly to 
the Reader, and will prepare him to find me, at the be- 
ginning of the next, in a new scene. 

But I must premise this brief remark,— that my scraps, 
though taken from one bag, are little connected, — scarcely, 
indeed, stitched together. — They will have, however, one 
advantage over those of any other traveller, in as much 
as they will leave the Reader, at their close, as well ac- 
quainted with the people of New- York, as he is at their 
commencement. 

I shall say nothing, I repeat, of that portion of the 
Americans with which I have as yet not made acquaint- 
ance, unwilling as I am to come in collision with Smel- 
fungus ii.*, whose seven-league genius could stride over 
the character of a whole people, and take its measure, in 
the space of some dozen or two of months. As I have 
not the felicity to be possessed of so convenient an appa- 
ratus for the mensuration of distances, and could not, with 
my snail's pace, take in the different bearings under ten 
— no, nor twenty years, I must beg my readers to excuse 
me for declining to satisfy their curiosity on a point, which 
is exciting still more and more interest with all our coun- 
trymen, lest my crude opinions should come in direct 
opposition to the concocted judgments of a mind, whose 
acuteness of observation, I am pleased to say it, is only 
rivalled by its extraordinary faculty of drawing thence 
conclusions which certainly no other intellect under hea- 
ven would ever have thought of. 

Indeed, of Englishmen in general in the United States, 
I may say : — I wonder how the Americans can treat 
our countrymen with any decency; for their conduct 
certainly does not deserve it. When a Frenchman, or 
a Spaniard, comes to America, he behaves just as he was 



* VUs Bmel'f Travail in North America, passim. 

Vol. II. 32 
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wont to do in his own country; but the moment an Eng- 
lishman sets his foot upon the ground of the New World, 
he struts as an inhabitant of a city does in the aisle of a 
country church. He leaves his native shores, predisposed 
to find the Americans barbarians, — and you know when 
John Bull has once made up his mind to any opinion, it 
is hard to make him drop that opinion, even when its 
absurdity stares him in the very face. I have observed 
1 that his conduct is the same in any foreign land. Just 
so a dunghill cock struts when he is newly set down in a 
strange farm-yard. — I can account for the kindness of 
the Americans, only by supposing that, as they are all a 
sensible .people, (notwithstanding what Captain Basil and 
the Quarterly may say,) this behaviour appears so ridi- 
culous, that it keeps them in constant good-humour with 
its actors, — just as one looks kindly on the clown in 
a circus, or gives nuts to the monkey that amuses him by 
its antics. 

One thing I 'could not help noticing in the people of 
New- York, — their admiration of every thing that is new, 
and contempt, or rather, hatred of what is old. Their 
houses are . never suffered to look the least mouldy ; as 
soon as the paint grows dull, on goes a fresh coat from 
basement to chimney-top : and the only church in the 
city that looks as a church should, (I mean that of the 
Trinity,) they have, within a few weeks, daubed to the 
very vane with a bluish gray, accurately pencilling ia 
white the exact dimensions of the stones, so as totally to 
efface any thing like a venerable air from its exterior ! 
It now looks, for all the world, like an old lady in a fancy 
cap and trimmings. 

I would advise the corporation of the church to assign, 
to those among them who voted for this renovation of 
the dame's complexion, a coat of arms in common, to be 
suspended over the staircase leading to the gallery, as a 
suitable commemoration of their great achievement. 
Which coat, to save them trouble, they may blazon thus : 
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— Cheeky argent and azure, on a chevron tenni, between 
three monkies 9 heads erased or, a mushroom proper between 
two asses' heads couped of the first. For Crest — on a 
foolscap, tasselled and belled or, a dexter arm flexed sable, 
holding in its fist clinched of the same a white-wash brush 
proper. With the Motto, Rerum novarum studiosi. Should 
the gentlemen object to this, that in a republican govern- 
ment, where all men are equal, and families are confounded 
as soon as founded, the distinction of armorial bearings 
would be, like all other distinctions, a very great absur- 
dity, besides an indecent parade above their fellow-citi- 
zens, who ought to hold their crests as high as they, I 
answer — that, as every individual in their city, no mat- 
ter what may be his station or his origin, that can afford 
to keep his carriage, paints upon the pannels, merely as 
an innocent ornament, the arms that Mr. Lovett, seal- 
engraver, may find belonging to his name, which arms 
most generally display a duke's or an earl's coronet sur- 
mounting them, I cannot see why they, the gentlemen 
aforesaid, may not in their corporate capacity be scutch- 
eoned likewise, — especially as they aspire to no distinc. 
tion above the coxcomb of a private gentleman. 

And since I am upon the subject of distinctions, I would 
remark, that, as every man naturally would raise himself 
to a level with his neighbour — the secret of all republics, 
and as the said neighbour, when elevated, would, also 
naturally, keep himself above the aforesaid every man — 
the secret of all aristocracies ; otherwise, as every where, 
from the North pole to the South, " Those that are in 
sing, while those that are out pout "— the secret of human 
nature, so, in the New World, (I beg pardon of the Royal 
Navy — in New- York,) so, in New- York those that are up 
to-day being down to-morrow, their friends, that sit upon 
the other extremity of the board, rising in their turn, look 
down with supreme contempt upon the former,-r their po- 
sition obliging them to so unpleasant a use of their optics. 
Hence we find that the test blood, in this great city of the 
Western Continent, is that which flows in obscurity; 
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while those who hare bo claims to respectability either 
en the score of birth, or better, of those recommendations 
which are the only just claims to respectability, a good 
head and a good heart, having bought themselves a hobby 
higher than their neighbours', ride cockhorse triumphant 
The consequence is that both are haughty : — the former, 
because they are slighted, and feel their real superiority 
in station the more where there are so few to compete 
with them fairly ; the latter, because, having the sceptre 
of fashion in their hands, and not being accustomed to 
wield it from early life, they think that the best way to 
make it he seen is to thrust it into the eyes of every one 
they n>eet. Both are haughty, I say, and arrogant ; but 
the former's arrogance is that of the lion, the latter's that 
of the ass. Which is the more bearable I leave every 
one to pronounce for himself; all can see which is the 
more ridiculous. — And yet, why should we begrudge 
the poor butterfly his day of sunny existence ! It matters 
little that his spotted wings and downy body sprang from 
a nasty grub. Or why, when we smell the flower, or eat 
the salad, should we ask how they were raised ! The 
brightest and sweetest buds that, decorate the bosom of 
the fairest belle, and the most esculent vegetable that 
helps digestion in the grist-mill of the fattest belly, were 
sprinkled through the vulgar proboscis of a tin water- 
ing-pot, and drew their juices from the sweepings of a 
■table.* 



* A word en tikis same snbjeet ere we leave it. Let not the Reader snppo* 
that I am backward in this age of reform. Though an old man, 1 am not so 
wedded to ancient prejudices and abase*, as to dote upon them because tney 
ore ancient. I cheerfully float down the current of opinion, — not because l fe» 
to have my windows broken, or cannot afford to lose an inch ef popularity use 
Sir Walter Scott, but because it suits my principles ; and I can honestly, a« jor 
lully, say, In the name of God, let the stream flow on ! It must wear in time we 
channel that it wants,— though not so soon, in my opinion, as most of uok 
who watch Its course are disposed to think. The remarks in the text, «>meirJ« 
satirical I grant, advance nothing against the blessings of the noblest govern- 
ment under Heaven ; they but attempt to prove, (if such poor evidence be tooeeo 
needed, where we have our senses to convince us,) that there is no such vm 
In nature as equality. Doubtless, that ail men are bom free and equal is a trw 
self-evident ; that is,— they all come into the world altke without a shirt; »» 
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In conclusion, I will add one other scrap, which, like 
the rest, having nothing to do with the chapter, or indeed 
with the work at all, may be neglected or perused, ac- 
cording to the pleasure of the Reader. 

The citizens of New-York are a very peaceable, or- 
derly sort of people. They are but little litigious,— 
except one portion of the community, which, indeed, is 
quarrelsome wherever found, (ubinam gentium,) as all fish- 
women are scurrilous, and all hackney-coachmen fraudu- 
lent, — I mean the medical tribe. Very lately, a ridiculous 
action, for a more ridiculous libel, was brought before 
the Court of Sessions, which amused me excessively. As 
Vny purpose in this place is solely to amuse thee, pliant 
Reader, and cheat thee of a page or two of graver matter, 
give attention now, and laugh with me at the whimsies of a 
race, that are the same in the New World that they are 
with us of the Old, as irritable as though they fed upon 
their own cantharides, and were one grand plaister from 
oesophagus to rectum. 

Certain members of the profession form themselves 
into a secret society, which could do no harm, — as it 
matters little, I should say, whether blind men walk in 
the dark or light. Two other members of the same pro- 
fession, jealous that these cocks should scratch for grain, 
and clap their wings, at the very top of the dunghill, the 
admiration of every Partlet in the farmyard, while . they 
are forced to keep at the bottom unnoticed, forthwith 
open their throats, and crow most magnanimously at the 
aforesaid cock association. This the latter take in great 
dudgeon ; but, afraid to come down to beat their enemies, 
lest they should spill some of their own blood, and thereby 
err against a law of their instincts, (which bids them 



it is by no means so self-evident that they all alike have it at their option whe- 
ther they will put on linen or cotton, or, shiftless altogether, be contented with 
a simple dickey. Rank there must be, rank there is —* every where; but the 
only claim to its possession should be merit ; and such a claim is not acknow 
ledged, and never will be acknowledged — any where. 

32* 
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bleed copiously — but never themselves,) besides leaving 
their pleasant situation exposed to be occupied by others, 
refer the matter to the lawyer crow.* — The whole farm- 
yard is put in commotion, — cocks crowing, crows cock- 
ing, and ducks, dogs, cats, and hogs, quacking, yelping, 
mewing, and. squeaking, and all because one spurred 
chicken is a lump or two of filth above another ! — And 
how was this matter decided, this wing-clapping, this 
mighty gallic complaint? Not at all. The crows only 
plucked a few feathers from both sides of the question, 
and left the parties to fight it out. They should have 
stripped the whole roost, and then — been shot them- 
selves ; and thus the farmyard would have been benefit- 
ted, being deprived of two evils, quarrelsome cocks and 
plundering crows. 

And now, have I not fulfilled my promise, Reader? 
What have you gathered from these scraps t Not to 
mention my little hints on the pleasure of walking 
arm in arm with one's brother when we have it in 
our power to ride upon his neck, you have learned that 
the citizens of New-York are not so barbarous as travel- 
ling Englishmen would make them. The decent people, 
of all sorts, paint their houses, the wealthy ride with coro- 
nets on their coaches, and the doctors squirt their syringes 
at one another, — just as they do elsewhere. Pah ! Pas- 
tons sur ce chapitre. 



* Ordo,— pica. Genua,— legisperitu*. Bpecieo^jurisconsultuStCOMiidiaa, 
procurator. Likn. 
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CHAPTER H. 



• dator ora tueri, 



Nate, turn, tt notaa audiro et reddere voc«fl. 

Viae.— JR*. 



Month marching after month, and with so slow a, step 
k seemed as though there were an echo doubling in mine 
ears the tedious time, — yet no Edward, no news of 
Edward, nothing to bear up my spirits from total prostra- 
tion but a forced excitement, the mdre difficult to be 
maintained that my age and the trials through which I 
had passed, having tamed my once wild nature, disposed 
me rather to the enjoyment of domestic quiet than the life 
I was leading, my constitution, which had stood un- 
shaken the great vicissitudes of my eventful career, the 
storm that blighted, and the sunshine that scorched, al- 
most sunk before the slow but sure sapping of melancholy, 
and that sickness of the heart which comes of hope de- 
ferred. 

Were I circumstanced like most men, had I intimate 
friend or near relative, some one with whom I could for- 
get tfyat self, that cursed self, which wore me to the bone, 
I might by little and little have weened my thoughts from 
Edward, and in time have reconciled myself to his loss ; 
but, here, I was ten times more lonely than I had been 
at Cumana immediately subsequent to my wife's death 
and previous to my son's arrival. Too old for the young, 
and too young for the old, I had none to care for me, 
none whom I could care for in return, — no living being, 
no thing, to which I could link my own existence and 
feel I was not all alone. 
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Sick, then, to absolute loathing of the city, I determined 
to try a change of scene, and endeavour, by constant 
novelty, to lighten, if I could not remove, the weight upon 
my spirits. Accordingly, leaving such instructions at 
each of the principal hotels that in case of my son's 
coming to New- York I might be instantly apprised of it 
by letter,. I set out for a tour through the states of New 
England. 

It was my intention to go as far north as the White 
Mountains in New Hampshire ; but my journey was sud- 
denly arrested, almost ere it had well commenced. 

Having stopped at a small town on the Connecticut, I 
took advantage of a delicious moonlight evening to stroll 
about the adjacent country. My strength was much en- 
feebled, as I have intimated, and being fatigued I sat 
down on the bank of the river to rest myself. My eyes 
were on the silver water, my thoughts — no, not on Ed- 
ward — but gazing down the vista of my past life. A 
leaf, half withered, had fallen at my feet : — This made 
me think of the month, which was August — August just 
expiring ; thence the transition was natural to the year, 
which was 1827 ; then* in like course, the thought was 
suggested that soon, (in less than fourteen weeks,) I should 
have completed sixty years, two thirds at least, of my ex- 
istence ; and thus, brought back to the leaf, I said within 
myself, " In ten years, ten little years, the period allotted 
to man to live will have had its course with me. Should 
I fall, like this half withered leaf, before my season of 
duration has run its proper length, what things useful 
have I done, in all that space of time, to redeem the many 
misspent hours? What things good to set in balance 
against the folly and the wickedness which stand charged 
against me ?" And I gazed down the vista of my p^ 
life. — More important thoughts than these have had 
their origin in a meaner cause than the fall of a decaying 
leaf. 
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My reflections were interrupted by a rustling in the 
bushes behind me, and the rough yet half suppressed 
Toice of a man, muttering curses in his impatience to se- 
crete himself* As the spot I occupied was on the slope 
of the bank, and at least a foot below the place where 
the man lay hidden, which was at the top and close to the 
road it bordered, and as the trees, which projected over 
the bank, threw a shadow on my situation dark as that 
which concealed the man from me, I felt that I was play- 
ing the involuntary spy upon his actions, and accordingly 
I would have changed my position and removed to a 
greater distance ; but the man's impatience to gain his 
place of concealment, the anxiety wherewith, (to judge 
from the sound of his movements,) he every minute or 
two looked out upon the road to watch the coming of 
some expected object, and the horrible, oaths that fell in 
scarce /distinct muttering from his lips, when the dry 
twigs would crackle noisily beneath .his pressure, were 
so suspicious, that dreading some meditated villainy, I 
felt it was not only justifiable on my part to listen, but 
even an act of duty, seeing that I could easily remove 
from my cover in case the fellow's actions should prove 
to be misconstrued. 

Presently were heard the sound of footsteps and the 
voices of a man and child approaching : — My neigh- 
bour's hiding-place became at once as quiet as the grave. 
The sounds grew nearer, — passed : — ' The rustling was 
renewed, the man that had crouched among the trees 
above me stole from his lair to the edge of the road, anc), 
as I crawled after him noiseless on hands and feet I saw 
him look up and down the road suspiciously, then, thrust* 
ing his right hand into his vest, walk on with quick but 
silent steps behind the party he had watched, carefully 
keeping near the bank where the trees cast a broad sha* 
dow. I had now no question of his motives, and, while 
a chill ran over my whole frame, I followed the villain, 
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(using his own precautions,) in order to prevent the mar- 
der if possible. 

We both approached the party. The fellow left the 
shaded side of the road, took two steps towards his in- 
tended victim, then, springing forward, raised the hand 
he had hitherto kept in his vest, while something glittered 
in the moonshine. At that moment I grasped him by the 
throat, and we fell together. — The action was so instan- 
taneous that the party attacked seemed not aware of jffer 
danger till startled by the heavy fall, notwithstanding m 
the child that was with him had cried out at the s*fe 
time that I seized the ruffian. > * 

The fellow with whom I was struggling had the adw 
tage of me in youth and personal vigour, besides thefll 
mulus arising from the urgent peril of his situation, ta% 
before the other party could interfere he released hinftA 
from my grasp, sprang from the ground, and, Uimiftg 
down a lane which crossed the road near the scene tiff 
action, disappeared. 

The individual I had rescued from such imminent dan- 
ger now informed, by a single exclamation from the child 
of the obligation he owed to me, stooped and assisted me 
to rise. " You are wounded, sir V 9 he anxiously inquired, 
as he drew his hand from under my left shoulder and 
found it wet with blood. The voice thrilled to my very 
heart ; for in every respect, save the greater depth of its 
tones, it resembled my lost boy's, — the tame as his its 
peculiar accents, the same its sweet harmonious flow. I 
had no time for the thoughts, the hopes, that might have 
risen on this foundation; for the moment I gave my answer, 
(that the wound received in the struggle was but slight,) the 
stranger started back with a loud exclamation of mingled 
joy and amazement, and taking my arm made me face the 
moon, while the same pale light revealed in part his own 
features. The recognition was instantaneous. 

"Father!" exclaimed the stranger, throwing himself 
upon my neck. 
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" My son ! my son !" I sobbed, as I clasped in my 
arms the recovered soul of my existence* 

Could the circumstances have been selected to add 
effect to this scene, they could not have better concurred 
to render it impressive ; — the hour, the solitude, the so- 
lemn stillness, the dim but holy light, — no broad glare 
of day to shock by the appearance of publicity feelings 
which, like others of their kind, loved to nestle in the 
ie, no stupid starers to insult us by their hollow-hearted 
by, — but the soft, pure splendour of the beautiful 
[and God himself looking down from his own blue 
on this reunion of the nearest and dearest tie in 

ien the first transport of emotion was over, Edward 

withdrew himself from my embrace, but still suf- 

I his head to rest affectionately on my shoulder, and 

1 My father ! is it thus, after so many years of sepa* 

a, and now in a foreign land, is it thus we meet ! You 

) life, I was unthankful for the gift, and you renew 

O, my father, how can I ever !" 

" We have both been guilty, Edward," I said, hasten- 
ing to interrupt him ; " and we have both suffered for it. 
Let the sorrows of the past be now forgotten in the joy of 
the present and the prospect of better days to come." 

Edward merely pressed my hand in reply, and then 
said, with a tenderness that at the moment seemed to re- 
pay me for all I had endured on his account, " I fear, sir, 
your wound is more serious than you would have me be- 
lieve?" 

" It is but trilling I do assure you, my son." 
" Thank God ! — Lean upon me, dear sir ; — my 
home is not very far from here." Edward put my arm 
through his. 

As we walked onward, " How singular," be remarked, 
" that after so long a separation we should at last meet 
here — so far at once from our own country and that 
other land which we both have left ! Am I wrong, dear 
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•ir? you have wandered hither solely to seek the 
worthless prodigal, who could so heartlessly abandon 
you?" 

"I have indeed, Edward. To find you, to see you 
once again, has been my sole object for these eighteen 
long years." 

" And how little have I deserved this tenderness ! — 
And yet, dear sir, I am not quite so guilty as I seem* 
Had I but known of your forgiveness, if I had had the 
least intimation that your love was warmer than my own 
repentance, we had both been spared much sorrow, and 
/ — much remorse. Ten years ago, when fortune began 
to favour the industry necessity had taught me, and I 
thought I might venture to solicit your forgiveness with- 
out clashing against the pride which has been at once 
my good and evil counsellor in all the changes of my life, I 
wrote to you at Cumana, acknowledging my past offences, 
and praying to be restored to favour ; but — I received 
no answer " 

" O Edward, do you know me then so little as to think, 
for one moment, that I could cherish resentment for an 
offence, which was after all as much of my own sinning 
as of yours ! Your letter never reached me ; for I left 
Cumana a twelvemonth after you yourself had quit 
it." 

Edward pressed my hand, and continued: — "This 
letter was written at Bourdeaux in France. Three years 
afterwards, in New Orleans, in this country, when I was 
about to enter into marriage, I wrote again, — but believe, 
me, with a sore, distrustful heart. Judge of my feelings, 
father, when the letter, (which I had sent, for better secu- 
rity, to the care of a commercial correspondent in Carac- 
cas,) was returned to me unopened, with the information that 
no such person as yourself was known in Cumana, though 
many years ago one of your name was resident there, of 
whom nothing now could be learned ! Immediately on 
receiving this afflicting intelligence, I wrote to my early 
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friend and classmate James Maitland, (the old baronet 
being deceased,) acquainting him with my exact situation* 
and my ignorance of all I wished to know respecting my 
only parent, and begging him to use every endeavour to 
satisfy my filial anxiety. This letter I gave in particular 
charge to a man whom I had essentially obliged, and 
I enjoined it upon him to see Sir James himself, and de- 
liver it into no other hands than his ; yet, sir, not the 
least notice was taken of it by Sir James, and, when I 
had written to the bearer and inquired the reason of this 
neglect, I received for answer that the letter had been 
faithfully delivered into the baronet's own hands." 

" Depend upon it, my son, the individual you trusted 
could never have executed his commission. He had 
probably lost the letter, and was meanly ashamed to ac- 
knowledge his carelessness ; for Sir James, Edward, is 
a man too much like his father to act unkindly by an old 
friend ; and, indeed, it is to his inquiries on your account 
that I owe the information which has sent me hither. 9 ' 

" And so I am, now, most happy to believe ; but, then, 
my pride was sorely touched, and, involving all my friends 
in the supposed fault of one, I forswore my country and 
determined never to leave America. — Being sufficiently 
wealthy to give up business, I left the south, and settled 
myself in this part of New England. Here, devoting 
myself to study, I lead a life of the closest retirement ; so 
much so, indeed, as- to give great offence to the good 
people of the neighbouring town, who forsooth, because 
it is not my pleasure to make friends of any of them, or 
to publish my whole history, must needs whisper among 
themselves that all is not as it should be, and that the Eng- 
lish stranger has good reasons, no doubt, for preserving his 
own secret* — lam reputed rich, and as my custom is 
known of walking in these solitary spots by night, with no 
other companion than my wife or child, and not unfre- 
quently alone, I can readily account for the attack which 

Vol. H. 33 
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has just been made upon me, and to which, dear sir, I 
owe — so much ! " Here Edward pressed my hand,— 
a trifling action — but it spoke the force .of feelings which 
words would have made appear but tame. 

" I heard of you in New-York, Edward. Your reserve 
appears to have been as little relished there as you say 
it is here." 

" Yes, on the few occasions I have had to visit that 
city, I associated with but few persons other than those 
who, lately come from South America or our own coun- 
try, could satisfy the inquiries which I made in the faint 
hope of learning something of the parent I had forsaken ; 
— for I have passed through that, my father, which 
almost makes me loathe the society of my fellows." 
Were the light sufficient to render so minute a change of 
countenance perceptible, I am sure I should have seen 
the dark cloud gather on his brow, so deeply sad was the 
tone in which the last few words were said. He sighed, 
and added, " Nor does the seclusion necessary for my 
studies fail to nourish these unsocial feelings." 

Though my anxiety was strongly excited to know what 
troubles he could have suffered, the recollection of which 
seemed so distressful, I hastened to change the subject. 
" Well, dear Edward, — I find you, then, settled in life — 
married, and a father I presume," leaning across him to 
place my hand upon the shoulder of the little boy, who 
had hitherto walked beside us entirely unnoticed." 

" Hush ! " said Edward, playfully, " you shall know 
all in good time. And see, here we are at my home — 
and yours too I hope, dear sir." 

Thus speaking, he opened a gate, which led into an 
avenue so thickly shaded that scarce a gleam of moon- 
light might penetrate the leafy canopy to make the dark 
ness visible, — a peculiarity, in a country where the inha- 
bitants in general seem to prefer the prospect of even the 
barren road to being shut up in a hermitage of trees. I 
caught upon my cheek the pleasant coolness of the grove, 
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and listened to the melancholy murmur of the branches 
and their foliage, as the night breeze swept over them, 
and for a second my thoughts were of my native land. 

We walked up the avenue in silence, and came suddenly 
in front of the house, a plain white building, altogether 
English in its character. The " watchdog's honest bark " 
brought to the door a large negro man-servant, whose 
smile of welcome, as he made way for his master, re- 
funded me of Juan, and made me think of Juan's ring, 
which I am not ashamed to say I wore upon my finger. 
" Mother, mother! " cried our little companion, running 
into the parlour with the eagerness which all children 
display when they have news to communicate, be the 
budget good or bad, "father had like to have been " 

Edward silenced him, and, putting the child aside, led me 
into the room, where a very beautiful woman was seated, 
like the Roman matron, busy with her needle-work. 

" Julia," he said, " I have brought you home a fa- 
ther. This is the parent whose loss I have so long 
lamented. 91 ' 

At first my son's wife could not speak from amaze- 
ment ; but, when I approached to salute her,, she gave 
me her hand, and turned her fair cheek to my kiss, and 
welcomed me with real warmth. 

"And she, dear sir," said Edward, addressing me, 
"has a double claim upon your love. Julia is the 
daughter of your first friend's youngest and favourite 
sister." 

" What ! of Julia Clayton ? " 

'< The same, dear sir," replied the lady, extending me 
a very pretty hand to clasp, and with a modest grace that 
made no light impression on my happy heart. 

" This," I exclaimed, pressing the soft fingers with a 
fondness which I even then began to feel for my new 
daughter, " this is, indeed, adding to my cup of happiness, 
which I thought was already full 9 " 
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" But how is this ! " I added, as I observed my grand- 
son hiding behind his mother, and peeping at me over 
her shoulder, as though be were afraid to be seen, 
" Wont you come to me, my little fellow ? " 

" No," stoutly answered the child. 

" How, sir ! " exclaimed my son, " Is this the way you 
behave to your grandfather?" Grandfather/ — how 
curious that word sounded in my ears ! (as it sounds no 
doubt in yours, my Reader.) 

" I don't like liim," answered the boy, u his eyes look 
so sharp and funny, and he's got such a great long 
nose." 

"Jeremy!" cried his father, sternly, and quite in 
anger, — though, for my own part, I could scarcely keep 
from laughing, — " Go to your grandfather this instant, 
sir!" 

" Jeremy" said I, putting out my arms to the reluctant 
child, — " Why you are my namesake too ! Wont you 
come to me now ? " 

" Am I ? " exclaimed the little fellow, arching the long 
lids of his beautiful blue eyes, — " Why then I'll come. 
And I like you better now, for your eyes don't look so 
bright," — and he suffered me to set him on my knee, 
pass my fingers through his flaxen ringlets, and kiss his. 
cherry lips.. 

I was sensibly touched by this little proof of Edward V 
affection and remorse, the calling his first-born son after 
the parent he had parted with in anger, and whose 
forgiveness he feared he had for ever forfeited. — And 
yet, though it was so pleasing to trace the motives, the 
act itself I could have well excused; for now, dear Reader, 
behold my laudable intention in giving my own son a 
decent name completely frustrated, and the odious Jeremy 
still sticking like a bur to the family nomenclature ! 0, 
had the sublime novels, that are written now, been writ- 
ten sixty years ago, then might my mother have con-, 
ceived the idea of calling me by some more beautiful 
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pfttnofliotthan anyof those which roused my father's oppo- 
sition, and my father, ia admiration of its euphony, have ' 
consented ! Then what capers might Inot have cut on the 
pages of romance, an Algernon or a Clarence ! But, ah 
me unhappy ! who was christened Jeremy! * now ■ ■ ■ ■ > 
Heigho ! I am growing melancholy on this rhapsody, and 
must break the *peZ/.f 

I had had as yet but little opportunity of observing 
closely what changes time might have made in Edward's 
appearance : now I was pained, i£ not surprised, to find 
him bearing a character of countenance sadly different 
from that I expected to see4 Sorrow had stamped her 
iron seal upon all his features ; and so habitual were be- 
come the melancholy curling of the lip and the uneasy 
knitting of the brow, that, even when roused to gayety 
by any cause, the smile would vanish the moment the ex- 
citement ceased, and the gloom of discontent spread 
again its shadow over his countenance. He was still 
remarkably handsome, and one of the noblest looking 
men I have ever met ; but his beauty was of a kind rather 
attractive than pleasing. 

" Edward," I could not help saying,— " you are much 
altered." 

His countenance assumed on the instant a most painful 
expression, the. lip quivering and the eye moistening. 
"Yes," he murmured, in so low a voice I could scarcely 
distinguish it, — "I have indeed seen trouble ;" then in- 
stantly brightening, he added, in his sweetest tones, 
" But — I am happy now ; am 1 not, Julia 1 " The lady 
smiled upon her husband in a manner that showed he 
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tA* writers say In this great age of fairy thought and magic invocation 
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* t For we are never prepared for the chances which time may make in friends 
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had nothing to complain of on the score of connubial 
felicity. " And yon too are altered, my father." 

" Yes, my son, time and trouble have done their work 
on me, as on others ; hut I too am happy now.' 9 A fer- 
vent pressure of the hand was the mutual assurance that 
all that was painful in the recollection of the past should 
henceforth be cancelled between us, and affection on one 
side, and affection and gratitude on the other, take the 
place of less kindly and less natural feelings. 

" And shall I not have your history, Edward ? " 

" Not to-night, dear sir. Let us now look at your wound ; 
— we have neglected it too long in our joy at meeting." 

" You need not worry yourself, Edward ; it is scarcely 
skin-deep. — See, it was not worth while even to remove 
the handkerchief." 

" You have a servant with you, sir ? " 

" Yes, I left him at the inn." 

"I will send for him directly, and for your trunks; — 
you shall not leave us, dear sir. — Now, we will speak 
of to-night's adventure ; for I see my true woman of a 
wife is anxious to know what mean the bandage on your 
arm and this mysterious talk of wounds, and your little 
namesake here is longing to have his say. To-morrow 
I will tell you what has happened to me since we parted, 
and you, dear sir, shall requite me for my story by your 
own."* 



* Here ends the tale. If the work be already of too Arrogant a axe for a can* 
didate, who, doubtless, according to ancient and classical usage, should present 
himself before the honour-giving public with as blank a face as possible, (tog* 
e«jutta*a,)— few pages and a wide margin, it is uot likely to shrink into a more 
modest compass by the addition of a narrative more pregnant with adventure! 
than even mine own. Should, however, the Header be so well satisfied with the 
flavour of these memoirs as to feel an appetite to dip into my son's, prepared for 
digestion by the same hand, he knows how to express his wishes in a manner that 
my pablisheis will find quite easy and pleasant of comprehension. 
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CONCLUSION. 



Oquid solutis est beatius curls, 
Cum mens onus reponit — - 



CATULLUS. 



" O, what so sweet as cares redresB'd , 
" When the tir'd mind lays down its load ! " 

Translation (Lond* 179&> 

Having thus led the special subject of these pages, 
my proper self, through the closing act, I will take ad- 
vantage of the very laudable, though not very dramatic 
custom, of giving, in what may be called a tail -piece, 
their "quietus" to those subordinate characters who 
have not genteely died, or been disposed of in some other 
summary manner, in the body of the narrative. 

Imprimis of Lady Mary Maitlasd, (Miss Paynthurn- 
ley and Mrs. Snubbs that was.) — Her ladyship is still 
living, at the autumnal age of sixty-eight. If the Reader, 
in thinking of her now, cannot divest himself of the idea 
of caps, gray hairs, and wrinkles, let him couple with it 
the idea of every virtue that can render a woman be- 
loved and respected, and I am sure he will find the pic*. 
ture not intolerable, if very unromantic. 

Lawyer Fox — (that we should bring the crow into 
such proximity with the swan !) sleeps like his ancestor 
Bravo John. 

His polished partner is fermenting with her father the 
brewer. 

The two Misses Fox, thirty years back, having pur- 
chased with their wealth a change of name, were doing 
their duty in their generation by rearing up a numerous 
posterity to know " what is what y " — the youngest, prett*. 
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est, and most childish, "pleased," according to her 
nature, "with a Rattle," having accepted the hand of 
our boon companion the Lieutenant, — the other having 
been espoused by Proxy — not the proxy of imperial 
ladies, but something more substantial, in the person of 
our rosy-cheeked acqaintance and " kind of cousin" 

Mrs. Bulleye lived to see her honest industry of no 
avail, by slipping out of life a week before her uncle. 

Splint was found dead in his bed, with the last 
" Edinburgh " open on a table beside him and having the 
emphatic monosyllable " Damn ! " written in large cha- 
racters on the title page, — a sentence which most judges 
of common pleas have thought should have been passed 
upon it, as well as on its rival the Quarterly, long before 
that. However, some things seem to flourish under a 
bad name,— as your beetle fattens by rolling in filth. 

Tom Drammer, soon after he had entered the work- 
shop of the Quarterly, walked off the stage of life with a 
precipitation very unseemly in a hero of the buskin. For, 
having taken the liberty to compliment an author on the 
possession of a leaden intellect, the latter forthwith cram- 
med some of his brains into the barrel of a pistol and 
fired them at Thomas ; whereupon, our long-legged ac 
quaintance, unable to stand so heavy a charge, fell down 
incontinently, and gave up the ghost. 

The Spitses, both, lie mouldering in one green church- 
yard, — though Katey still, a dutiful rib, keeps the same 
" respectable " distance from her Johnny as she did when 
in the flesh. Their "Bull," I believe, has taken in his 
horns, and, of course, holds forth no more accomodation 
for either man or beast. 

Nor must we pass unmentioned the widow of fat Doctor 
Smith,— gratitude to the memory of that jolly friend 
obliging us to take some notice of his yellow, relict. The 
lady is still living, and still a widow, though under another 
name ; for the lawyer to whom the Doctor ordered his 
breeches to be offered* in order to let him pilfer what he 
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chose about them, delighted with their ample accomoda- 
tions, and not thinking it worth his while to fumble in the 
pockets when he could step into the whole concern with 
equal ease, grasped the emblem of conjugal authority in 
the very face of Mr. Catheter, who was squirting amorous 
glances at the same, and made the happy Loty Mrs. 
Catchem. 

As for myself — (Will you not indulge me, gentle 
friends, in this brief peroration ?) As for myself; — 

I have laboured under sorrows ; but they have not 
crushed me. I feel myself the better for their chasten- 
ing. I can still laugh, when dance before my memory 
the merry visions of scenes that waked the laughter of 
my youth ; and when I open the little drawer, where the 
tokens of friends, now dead are treasured, and my eyes 
rest on the dark curl, still glossy and still soft as ever,, 
and the little jet crucifix, and the box of tortoise-shell 
with the withered flower, I think of thee, Nannette, and 
of thee, Agata, and the tears course down my aged 
cheeks, as free fts when those cheeks were in their 
bloom and the morning of life shone bright in my now 
dim eyes. 



POSTSCRIPT. 



Inveni portum 



Nil mihi vobiscum 



Anon. 

- NU mihi vobiscum. The dearest friends must some- 
times part, — and here, kind Readers, one find all, I 
press your hands. Yet, woman as I am in not a few 
respects, I find some words, still left unsaid, to keep me 
at the door. Not that I would apologize for any insuf- 
ficiency; for what an impudent ass he is, that will 
thrust his presence into company for which he thinks 
it is unfit ! but because there are, in the pages you 
have just finished reading, certain peculiarities that 
call for explanation. 

" Discite, 6 miseri, et causas cognoscite rerum." 

In the first place, you have noticed a singular differ- 
ence in the style of the early part of the work from the 
rest. It seems as though the writer had set out on a cer- 
tain plan, and then, disliking his own road, had strayed 
more and more from the track, till he abandoned it alto- 
gether. I allude to such interruptions in the narrative 
as occur, for instance, on page 28 of vol. i., where the 
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Reader is made to take a part in the scene, for the sole 
purpose of introducing a remark about as witty as it is 
novel. Such passages are, indeed, but " few, and far be- 
tween ;" yet I heartily wish they were reposing on the 
sheets of some boarding-school miss's commonplace 
book — any where, but where they are. — To account 
for the appearance of these puerilities, when I affirm 
them to be so foreign from my own taste, circumstances 
forbid me at present. The reader may however believe 
that I can account for it, and in a manner which I hope 
he will have an opportunity of acknowledging satisfac- 
tory. 

In the next place, from th$ satirical chapter imitative 
of the style of one of the most popular novels of tke 
day, (I mean the 22d chap, of Bk. ii,) it would appear 
that the work was meant for an earlier date than figures 
on the title page; for now, that so long a time has 
elapsed since "that novel made its first appearance from 
the press, the ridicule will prove almost pointless. The 
present work, indeed, is nearly eighteen months behind 
its time, having been intended for publication in the 
Spring of 1830. The causes of a procrastination so 
prejudicial to its interests it shall be my pride, at some 
future day, to make known,— that is to say, if you, 
sweet Readers, give the opportunity. 

Remarking the above leads me to speak of my motives 
in writing the chapter there named. It may be asked, 
what can be my object in seeking to depreciate an au- 
thor who stands so high in the public estimation as he 
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of " The D* #### * # " ? Is it to gratify the pique, which 
a writer that has no popularity seems to feel as naturally, 
against him that has, as a girl that cannot meet with 
suitors does against her more fortunate sister, whose 
charms sure in greater demand in the marriage market? 
Or, is it merely to gratify that appetite for ridicule, 
which little recks what animal it murders as long as it 
can get the meat " it loves to feed on " ? Neither the 
one nor the other. For the first, thank God, I am too 
proud ; and for the second, as I do not exactly wear 
petticoats, I trust I have too nice a moral feeling. My 
attack is directed merely against the author's style, as 
likely to exercise, nay, as actually exercising, a most 
injurious influence on the literature of the day, — which 
is corrupt enough already*; — for tastes in literature 
follow one another as in most things else. Thus an 



* Perhaps the Reader would like to have the opinion of Dry- 
den — (for the impassioned writers flourished in his day as lux- 
uriant as they do in ours, as luxuriant as they .will in the days 
of our great-grandchildren, — ) taken from one of his pre- 
faces, which, tumid as they are, would furnish figures for 
twenty writers of this figurative age. " But," he says, " when 
I had taken up what I supposed a fallen star, I found I had 
been cozened with a jelly, nothing but a cold, dull mass which 
glittered no longer than it was shooting ; a dwarfish thought 
dressed up in gigantick words, repetition in abundance, loose- 
ness of expression, and gross hyperboles ; the sense of one 
line expanded prodigiously into ten ; and, to sum up all, un cor- 
rect English, and a hideous mingle of false poetry and true 
nonsense ; or, at best, a scantling wit which lay gasping for 

Vol. II. ~ 34 
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idle fellow gazes on the sky, fancying the speck he 
sees an eagle, and a multitude straightway turn their 
noses heavenward ; and there is a propensity of dogs 7 , 
which I will not mention. 

Why, it maybe asked, have I chosen this author in 
particular for the subject of my satire ? The answer is 
easy ; — He is the most extolled of his class, and there- 
fore the more likely to have the injurious influence I 
speak of. Were he obscure, or already censured as he 
should be, I should hardly have touched him : I am not 
so odd a huntsman as to level at the vulgar herd when 
I can single out their antlered leaders *, nor so much a 
crow as to prey on carcases. (The same remarks apply 
to the " Lines " on page 216 of the 1st vol.) 

What influence the writings of the author I have twice 
mentioned have already had upon the general taste, the 
Reader should himself be able to say, since he cannot 
take up a paragraph headed Accident, or the descrip- 



life, and groaning beneath a heap of rubbish." Epist. Dedicat. 
of Spanish Fryar. 

Were the poet to rise from the dead, to give his opinion of 
the present state of literature, he could not do it with more 
exactness than he has done it in the above fine passage, applied 
to the corruptions prevalent in the writings of his own time. I 
was strongly tempted to put the whole in Italics — such being 
the fashionable mode of attracting attention to what is particu- 
larly good. Thank Heaven ! we have the names of Scott, and 
the pure and elegant author of " The Sketch Book," and a few 
others, to redeem the literary character of this generation. 
* Ductoresque ipsos * , capita alta ferentis 
Cornibus arboreis 
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tion of a building, in an ordinary magazine or news- 
paper, without finding it inflated with the Nitrous Oxide 
of impassioned sentiment. Take, for example, the 
following sublime apostrophe to the steeple of the Cathe- 
dral at Antwerp, copied from the London Mirror : — 
" Model of splendour ! " from morn 'till dewy eve" how 
must thy elegant form be engraven on the hearts of the 
natives of the city thou overlookest ! " Whisper I O 
delicate and fairy sound! An apostrophe to a church- 
steeple ! At this rate we shall shortly have the adver- 
tisements, not only of perfumers and barbers, but even 
of sober merchants rivalling any thing that China could 
produce; as thus : — 

Delicious offspring of mother Earth ! from star-lit night e'en 
" till the dappled morn arise," — in the streets where sound 
"tfie hum, the shock of men"— or mid the cushioned 
seats that fill the low parterre * in front of Thespis' fane,— 
how must thy twin kernels, wrapped in their ruddy sheets 
within the pod-like cradle, be cantered up and down the gastric 
regions of those that feast upon thee ! 

Landing this day, from brig Nux, 20 hogsheads pea-nuts, in 
prime order — and for sale by 

Nuce, Nucibus, & Co* 

I do not pretend to say, that in a city of infection I 
myself am walking free of all disease, because I am not 



* None but vulgar people say pit. Glorious will be the day, 
when all such indecencies shall be expunged from the language, 
and a man of taste shall be as much ashamed of talking of his 
eyes , his ears, his nose, instead of his yeux, his or exiles f his 
nez, as of saying whiskers instead of "favoris " .' 
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spotted with the plague. The author of " The D.,' T 
with all his faults, (which arise from his preference of 
present popularity to future fame,) is decidedly a man 
of genius ; and as he has, withal, a tolerable wit and 
delicate sense of humour, (when he does not eject dog- 
grel and call the frothy drivel verse,) I have been so mag- 
nanimous as to give him certain chances of returning 
my ridicule if he shall be so disposed, and, further, am 
willing to assist him by pointing out the passages which 
are broad enough for targets. 

" Ceedimue, inque vicem pnebemus crura sagittis." 

Though, to save trouble, he may take it as a general 
rule, that, where any parts are pronounced by the press 
to possess a deep, and thrilling, and feverish, and 
uncontrolable interest, those parts have undoubtedly 
been interpolated by the genius of impassioned writing 
in revenge for my contempt of her divinity. 

But I wander from the rightful object of my P. S. 
scribbling, and must come to my third and last expla- 
nation, " nucibus relictis." 

Lastly, then, — how comes it that, while my "Life" 
is published in America, I address its pages, throughout, 
text and comment, to my own countrymen, thereby 
displaying certain features which may not be altogether 
to the tastes of the worthy folk who are to have the 
first handling and dandling, fault-finding and charm- 
commending, of my offspring ? Nothing can be easier 
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of answer. I had persuaded Edward to return with 
roe to England in the Spring, and settle there with 
his family. I was, therefore, under the impression 
that my memoirs would be launched from the literary 
docks of London ; but my son's wife happening to 
prove in a delicate situation, we agreed to defer our 
purposed return till we could carry with us an infant 
Anglo-American for the particular scientific inspection 
of Captain H***. To delay the publication, perhaps 
for months, would have been to let sotne portions of the 

^work> that are of perishable nature, grow stale, — not 
to mention my chance of never seeing Jeremy come 
out at all ; for when a man is standing, like a chicken, 
on one leg, with the other in the grave, (as tjie said 
chicken holds his under his wing,) I should say he 
maintains, notwithstanding the animal bipes implume 
definition of Plato, a tottering equilibrium altogether 
uncongenial to humanity, and is likely to grow sleepy 
and slip in altogether. Therefore, 

My humble book claims notice in America, and must* 
find its way to England as it can. Though it is highly 
probable that the Literary Oazette, the New-Monthly, 
and sundry other magazines, as well as writers, tdwhom 
I have paid due respect, may, actiug from the ride esta- 
blished among sovereign powers, of reciprocity in ho- 
nours, transmit a delegation to carry Jeremy across the 
Atlantic ; in which case I promise to give him a suitable 
outfit and " hang a calf-skin on his recreant limbs,"- — 
not so much from the respect which is due to him, in 
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as much as his native dignity " needs not the aid of 
foreign ornament," but in order to pay the above-men- 
tioned powers that highest compliment — that com- 
pliment which the knights of old were wont to render 
the sovereigns of their affections — that of wearing 
their colours. 

The explanations are all over. How goes the time ? 
Past midnight ; and all but us at rest, or ought to be. 
I could chat with you for ever, gentle friends ; 

" But lest you think I am uncivil, 

" To plague you with this draunting drivel, 

" Abjuring a' intentions evil, 

11 1 quat my pen : 
" The Lord preserve us frae the devil ! 

"Amen! Amen!" 
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Vol. I.— P. 57, L. 10, for begin read end : P. 63, L. 5, for «u r. is ; and L. 8 f 
for had r. has : P. 66, L. 6, for saddled r. straddled : P. 73, L. 9, insert so after 
being : P. 78, L. 19, for s. c. r. sc. (a contrae for scilicet f) P. 87, L. 5, for old 
wine into new bottles r. new wine into old bottles : P. 93. L. 1, erase blackened : 
P. 96, L. 9, f. brightly r. bright : P. 168, L. 5, f. whence r. how : P. 184, L. 6, f. 
lifeless r. prostrate : P. 323, last line, insert lest before his : Ate— With others 
of less importance, as, P. 66, L. 17, Italicise foramen occipitale : P. 88, L. 3 fr. 
bottom, for Edisit. r. Edisti : P. 91, L. 6, for noses r. nose : P. 141, L. 14, f. ses- 
quiped — alia r. sesquipedalia : P. 219, L. 23, f. tautology r. tautology : P. 260, 
L. 18, 24, for in r. into : P. 355, L. 28, f. abominably r. abominable : P. 380, L. 2 
fr. bottom, f. even tide r. eventide : Ate, Ate, Ate. 

Vol. II.— P. 11, last line, erase the second had : P. 68, L. 5, f. it had been r. 
the wine were : P. 101, L. 7, fr. bott., for mentioned r. mention : P, 115, L. 8 fr. 
bot. before make r. could : P. 125, L. 8 fr. bot. erase so : P. 160, L. 10, for was r. 
would be ; and L. 32, f. afflicted r. affected : P. 196, L. 6, f. might r. may; and L. 
7, f. had t: has : P. 208, L. 23, f. whole r. sole : P. 232, L. 8, for sigh r. lisp : P. 
238,erase the Note,(it having been left in by mistake for another on same subject) . 
P. 256, L. 27, erase shell : P. 310, L. 6,between Andronicus and say insert used to : 
P. 316, L. 4 of note, f. power r. rank : Ate— With those which scarce need 
noting, as, P. 33, L. 3, for affected r. effected : P. 130, L. 2, for into r. in : Ate— 
P. 162, L. 13, f. threw r. throw : P. 174, last line, f. my r. their : Ace- P. 219, L. 
12, f. into r. in: Ate— P. 320, in note, L: 7, for differed r. differ; and L. 8, f 
presented r. presents : P. 344, L. 12, Italicise tight; and L. 15, for lope r. slope ': 
P. 371, L. 14, 24, for in read into : P. 373, L. 15, for pannels t. panels : P. 382, L. 
27, erase first* in Qourdeauz. Cum multis aliis — Vac mihit 
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